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INTRODUCTION 


HINDU JUE-ISPHUDENCE. 


Section I. 

THE EXTSTENTCE OF HINDU LAW. 

According’ to modern European Jurists, Law is the 
command which the Sovereign power, in apolitical society^ 

.inposes on the subjects or members of the society. As 
ohe Hindu Codes do not profess to embody the com- 
mands of any king in earth, it might seem that the 
Hindus had never such a thing as can be called their Doubt® en- 
law. An English writer cynically asks, Has any such 
thing as Hindu Law at any time existed in the world, as^o tbJex- 
or is it that Hindu Law is a mere phantom of the gind^Law 
brain imagined by Banskritists without law, and lawyers ^ 
without Sanskrit ? ” These questions are not asked in such 
manner as to require an answer. But opinions similar to 
those, implied in them, are entertained by some of the 
most eminent English lawyers. Sir Henry Maine, in his 
Treatise on Ancient Law, observes that “ the Hindu Code 
called the Laws of Manu which is certainly a Brahmin 
compilation, undoubtedly enshrines many genuine obser- 
vances of the Hindu race; but the opinion of the best 
contemporary orientalists is, that it does not, as a whole, 
represent a set of rules ever actually administered in 
Hindustan. It is in great part an ideal picture of that 
which'", in the view of the Brahmins, ought to be the law.” 

(Ancient Law, pp. 17, 18.) As the very existence of any 
such thing as Hindu Law has been thus questioned, so in 
dealing with the subject, it is necessary to shew, first of 
all, that such a thing does exist. If there is no such thing 
as Hindu Law, then it cannot be possible to write a book 
on the subject. But the Legislature has recognized the 
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existence of Hinda Law ; and it can be shewn easily that 
the Courts of Law were entirely in the right, in taking 
for granted that that law is contained in the Codes of 
Manu, Jagnyavalkya &c., and in the Digests of Jimutava- 
hana, Vigyaneshwar, and other authoritative writers. 
^eHindu^ 2. It is true that our Codes do not embody the com- 
embody^he mands of any sceptred monarch. It cahnot be denied 
aSy sSep-" authors of our Codes were Brahmins, who neither 

tere^mo- occupied the throne, nor always stood in the same relation 
‘ to it, as the Law Member of the Supreme Legislature does 
to the Sovereign power of the realm at the present time. 
But it must be conceded by every one, who knows any- 
thing of the mechanism of our society, that the Brahmins 


were the real rulers of the country, so long at least, as 
embody®5ie° Hindu kings occupied the throne. The Brahmins never 
professed to say to the people “ these are our commands, 
mins who <-you must obey t^m/^ From motives of policy, they 
rulersoftho claimed to be divinely inspired. But whatever be the 
mw source, from which they professed to derive their Codes, the 
tpeots. rules, enjoined therein, were in fact commands imposed by' 

them on the people, who generally obeyed them. In case of 


disobedience, the Brahmins themselves sometimes enforced 


their laws, by inflicting such punishments as degradation 
or excommunication. Sometimes, the king and his ser- 
vants, enforced those laws by temporal punishment. No 
one, professing to be a Hindu, could assert that the laws 
and rules, prescribed by the Vedas or the Sanhitas, were 
not binding or obligatory. Even crowned heads acknow- 
ledged the authority of those laws ; and thus practically 
submitted to the Legislation of the Brahmins. 

3. According to Austin^s definition of law, it is the 
command of the Sovereign power. But the person who 
occupies the throne or to whom the people pay taxes, is 
not necessarily the Sovereign. The native kings, whether 
Hindus or Mahoniedans, very seldom interfered in the 
internal affairs of the country. Under them, the people 
were generally at liberty to manage the affairs of their 
society. The native kings waged wars and raised taxes ; 
they had great power in the country. But either on ac- 
count of ignorai^ce or fear they never attempted to rule 
the people. Within the limits of the Hindu community, 
the Brahmins enjoyed supreme Legislative power ; and 
the commands, imposed by them, were generally obeyed. 
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Even when the Mahomedans were in the zenith of their 
power, the Brahmins exercised some of the most impor- 
tant functions of sovereignty, without any molestation. 

It is only the influence of British rule, that has well nigh 
deprived the Brahmins of those powers which they en- 
joyed from time immemorial. 

4. If the will of the Sovereign is law, then it follows, 
as a matter of course, that it is in the power of the 
Sovereign to change the law as often as he likes ; and no 
person or body of persons can be considered as having 
sovereign power, unless such person or body of persons 
have power to change the law. In this country, the Brah- 
mins professed that their law is derived from the Vedas, 
that the Vedas are in existence from the beginning of 
time : 

Such being the theory, it might seem^that they could not 
change the law. But practically the Brahmins modified 
the law, from time to time. It is true that they never 
assembled together to pass new laws or to modify old 
ones. But what they did, practically amounted to the 
same thing. When a pundit becomes more than ordinarily ^Tiw^^rooess 
famous for learning, and his fame attracts large numbers ffinUu Law 
of pupils, any book written by him and recommended for 
use to his pupils, becomes the text book on the subject. b?^the*Brah- 
If the new book is decidedly a better one, than those in use min Legisia - 
before them, it supersedes the old ones. It is in this way 
that the Mitakshara superseded the works of Bhoja Deva, 
Bishwarupa, and Srikar, and it is in the same way that 
the Dayabhaga has superseded the Mitakshara in Bengal. 

The pundits in this country generally read but one book 
on a subject carefully. When the art of printing was 
unknown, it was not possible for students to have too 
many books. The student copied with bis own hand 
the book he was required to read ; or engaged a scribe to 
do the work of copying for him. It is not therefore 
difficult to see that, generally, it was not possible for the 
pundits, in this country, to have a large supply of books. 

Such being the case the particular book, which they study, 
is generally their sole book of reference. Whenever they 
are called upon to give an opinion or to decide any dis- 
pute, they generally refer to that book and that book 
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alone. There are some pundits, who being descended 
from a long line of illustrious ancestors, have a large 
supply of books. But even these latter generally accept 
that book as authoritative, which is in general use in the 
‘ country. The particular legal treatise, which is in general 
use, thus acquires all the force of a legal Code passed by 
the Sovereign power; and until that paHicular book is 
superseded, it is practically the Law of the land. The 
rules and precepts, enjoined in it, are generally obeyed ; 
and those who wilfully violate the same are punished by 
being required to perform some penance or other, accord- 
ing to the nature of the crime. 

5. From what has been stated above, it would now 
The San. appear that the Codes of Manu and Jagnyavalkya do not 
Oodes^'of law represent a mere ideal picture"!* Some of the rules and 
and not idsai precepts contained in those Codes are declared as obsolete 
10 ur 8. present age, and these may be said to be repealed. 

'But a large number of those rules are still in force 
though differently interpreted in the different Schools. 
Practically, however, the Digests of Vignyaneshwar,Jimut- 
vahana and other authoritative writers contained the law 
which governed Hindu society at the time of the com- 
mencement of British rule ; and the English Courts of 
Law rightly accepted those Digests as their guide in 
administering Hindu Law. 


Section II. 

THE FOUNDATION OF HINDU JURISPEUDENCE. 

1. It must be admitted that Hindus have such thing 
as law, even as defined by Bentham and Austin. The 
question next arises what is the source or foundation of 
that Law? It is not within the scope of this work to en- 
The basis of elaborate enquiry, regarding the history or 

Jrabn^ioai basis of Brahminical Jurisprudence. In this work, the 
question can be dealt with only so far as is necessary to 
enable the practical Lawyer to have an insight into the 
true nature of Hilidu law. 


* See the chapters on marriage and adoption. 
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2. In all civilized countries, at the present time, the 
work of Legislation is done by the Sovereign or by a legis- 
lative body appointed by the Sovereign. Legislation has, 

in modern times, no connection whatever with any revealed in modern^*' 
scripture. The theory at least is, that the law should be 
such as to conduce to the greatest good of the greatest 
number of memin the society. Whatever difference of 
opinion there may be, as to the principle of utility being 
the foundation of morality, it is now generally accepted 
that all legislation must conform to that principle. 

3. The principle of utility being recognized as the 

proper foundation of law, it becomes absolutely necessary The necessi- 
that the work of legislation should be done by the So- {^tionby th© 
vereign power. The principle of utility requires that Sovereign, 
when a party, capable of suing, has a cause of action, he 
ought to sue within a certain time ; and that after the 
expiration of that period, the legal remedy ought to be 
barred. But on the principle of utility, it cannot be de-^ 
termined what the exact period should be. The exact 
period can be fixed only % the will of the Sovereign 
power. Legislation is therefore considered as absolutely 
necessary in such matters. The Sovereign declares his 
will; and that declaration is accepted as law by the 
Courts which administer justice. 

4. In the archaic times, however, nothing could be 
more dangerous than to accept that the king can make 

laws or can alter them by his arbitrary will. At a time cannot be 
when kings and emperors were generally little better than fhe^lbasis of 
heads of banditti, the Sacred Scriptures, and the rules 
contained in them, were almost the only safeguards state, 
against the greed of the king. If the king, in such a 
state of society, be told that he has the power to make 
and alter laws, then there would be no end of tyranny 
and oppression. Great concessions are made in favour of 
the throne in the ancient Codes. But so far as legisla- 
tion is concerned, the king is placed on the same level 
with 'che other members of the body politic The learned 
and thoughtful men in the country, find it absolutely ne- 
cessary to keep the king in awe, and to control his acts. 

It is only when law and order are firmly established, when 
the people become capable of judging^what is conducive 
to their interest, and what is not, that it becomes possi- 
ble to accept the will of the king as law, for then the 
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king can well see the danger of passing a law which is 
not conducive to the good of the people, and which is 
likely to make them discontented. 

6. Whatever be the reason, the principle of utility 
was not distinctly recognized in ancient times in any 
country. It is true that the authors of the ancient Codes 
must have occasionally perceived the truth of that princi- 
Almost all pie. But they never openly avowed what they must 
system^of^ have felt in their mind. Almost all the ancient systems 
Sence^^M^e jurisprudence, are ascribed to direct revelation of the 
founded on Deity ; and considering the state of things, in those ages, 
soSptuws. it is no wonder that the learned men of the time, placed 
the rules of law and morality on such- foundation. When 
the people were generally in the darkness of ignorance, 
nothing could be more difficult than to make them un- 
^ derstand the true nature of the principle of utility, or to 
decide what rules conform to that principle and what 
rules do not. In primitive times, the people can be made 
to conform to the rules of law by being made to believe 
that those rules rest upon the command of the gods 
who can make men happy or miserable as they choose. 
But the principle of utility is one which it is impossible 
for the uneducated to understand or to apply in practice 
The belief in in order to determine what is right and what is wrong, 
lity of the™' The belief, in the infallibility of the sacred Scriptures, is 
tureaprodS- generally productive of incalculable good, in the primitive 
tS® reeuita" weakening of that faith, the fabric of 

* society very often runs the risk of being shaken to its 

archaic state, foundation. 

6. There are moralists who say that we know, by in- 
tuition, what is right and wrong. But any number of 
instances can be cited from history to show that, ic 
every age, in every clime, the most atrocious crimes hav€ 
been perpetrated in the name of religion and God, but 
in reality to serve the selfish purposes of the authors oi 
those crimes. Very often they play so successfully, that 
not only contemporary people, but several successive^’gene 
rations, are made to believe that there could be nothing 
wrong in their acts. Sometimes the people are duped s( 
far as to admire, nay to worship, them for those ver; 
acts. The resultMs that some of the worst crimes are n< 
longer looked upon with disfavour nor abhorrence ; an< 
ultimately the very existence of the society is t^reatenec 
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Such things are possible when the people are not gene- 
rally well educated, and when they are unaccustomed to 
think for themselves. Under such circumstances a great 
deal of good is done, by a general belief in the infallibility 
of the Shasters. In a stationary society, the belief can- 
not be easily shaken, when once established. Though 
such belief mfetterially hinders the progress of society, 
yet on the whole it exercises a great deal of wholesome 
influence. Considering all these circumstances it is no 
wonder that the learned and thoughtful men, in ancient 
times, professed that their legal Codes were derived 
directly from the Deity. The fact is, that they could not' 
enforce obedience in any other manner. 

7. In the very beginning of society, certain rules 

beca me recognized as binding on the members of it. The pro- 
'Wxch the progress of social life these rules are gradually of what”a^ 
developed and improved. For generations, they are hand- aa“e*veaied 
ed down by tradition. At last, when' the art of writing scriptiires. 
is invented, then these rules are embodied in the form of 
books. The learned men, who do the work of compilation, 
can easily persuade themselves and others, to believe in 
their divine origin and infallibility. A great deal of time 
having elapsed from the date when the rules were first 
formulated the task of self-deception becomes an easy 
one. 

8. Whatever be the cause, the Vedas came to be regarded 
as infallible in this country. The Codes of Manu, Yajnya- 
valkya, and the other Eishis being supposed to be derived 
from the Vedas, the rules and laws, contained therein, are 
regarded as equally infallible and binding. The Sanhitas The reason 
are in fact the legal Codes, to the authority of which the 

Hindus submitted without question. The Hindu kings 
never pretended that they had any power to modify the orthe Brah- 
law of the Brahminical Shasters. The Kshatriya kings and 
chiefs very seldom cultivated letters. Partly from policy and 
partly on account of their religious faith they never took 
upon themselves the work of legislation, even if the Ksha- 
triya kings ever perceived the hollowness of the Brahmi- 
nical pretension to superior sanctity and divine inspiration, 
still it was evidently their interest to accept the rules and 
precepts enjoined in the Vedas and the Sanhitas. For 
those very rules required that the Brahmins should keep 
aloof from worldly concerns. ^ 
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9. Whatever might have been the reason or motive, 
the fact is that as a general mle Kshatriya kings sub- 
mitted to the legislation of the Brahmins, and they never 
asserted that the king as such has any power to lay down 
rules of conduct, for the subjects, which are at variance 
with the Brahminical Codes. 

10. From the earliest times, the Brahmins attained 
The reaBon a very high degree of culture. Asa body they were very 

BrSiSins powerful. But they professed utter indifference to tlie 
throughout world. If the learned Brahmins took an 

on the revea- active part, in the administration of public affairs, they 
tures?*^^**" would probably have recognized that the king alone ought 
to have the power of legislating. But their ambition was 
too high. They not only aspired but actually succeeded 
in having themselves revered as representatives of the 
f Divinity in earth. It was exceedingly distasteful to their 
proud nature to stoop from the high position which they 
held, and to submit' to the drudgery of office. Motives of 
policy as well as real love of letters, led the early Brah- 
minical writers to lay down the rule that the cultivation 
of letters is the only proper avocation of a Brahmin. 
They were therefore vitally interested in maintaining the 
divine origin and infallibity of their Shasters. Even if 
they perceived, as they must have done sometimes, that the 
doctrine of utility is the only test of right and wrong, 
still they could not openly recognize it, as the sole basis 
of their legislation without inflicting a death-blow on 
their power. Motives of self-interest, as well as wise states- 
manship confirmed the general belief among the Brahmins 
that their Codes are of Divine origin and infallible. The 
principle of utility is dimly recognized now and then. 
But very few ventured to question the infallibility of the 
Vedas, or to place the rules of law and morality on any 
other foundation than the sacred scriptures. 

11. Hindu Jurisprudence being based entirely on the 
The^owth Vedas and the Sanhitas, it may seem that Hindu Law is 

law never incapable of change. But the fact is, that the Brahhiini- 
the^beii^f^ jurists have changed the law from time to time, 
based on the quite SO frequently as the Supreme Legislature 

Vedas and of the Indian Government, at the present time. The 
the Sanhitas. belief is,^hat the Vedas and the Sanhitas are in- 

fallible. The Hindu lawyers never openly set up the 
standard of revolt. But very often it is found that the 
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respect, which Hindu lawyers practically accord to the| 
authority of the sacred scriptures, is not much greater than 
that which a powerful minister shows to the authority 
of the nominal king. A minister like Madhaji Scindia 
or a Dewan like Clive would take advantage of the name 
of the nominal master, but would never allow the will of 
the powerless mister to interfere with his own. Generally 
all the outward marks of allegiance would be shewn, but 
only so far as is necessary to strengthen the position of 
the minister. In the same manner, the Hindu lawyers 
acknowledge, in theory, that the Vedas and the Sanhitas are 
infallible. But in practice, they never hesitate to get rid 
of the authority of the sacred Codes somehow or other. 
Instead of following the authority of the sacred Codes, 
they would, by the power of logic and grammar, make the 
sacred Codes follow them. The fact is, that Hindu law 
has been modified, from time to time, by successive legis- 
lators. In effecting such change, they very often take 
the principle of utility, as their guide, though they never 
openly acknowledge it as such. 


Section III. 


SOURCES OF HINDU LAW. 
The Vedas. 


1. The sources of Hindu Law are : 


1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4. 


The Vedas. 

Sanhitas. 

Purans (including Mahabharat). 
Commentaries and Digests by human authors 
not divinely inspired. 


The sources 
of Hindu law 


2. The Vedas are, in theory, the primary source of vedas, the 
Hindu law. The Vedas contain effusions of the poetic in 

genius of the ancient Aryans. They were originally theory, 
handed down, by tradition, as appears from their name 
Srutri or audition. In the course of^ges, the Vedas 
came to be regarded as of divinely inspired origin. The 
Rishis, who are mentioned as authors, are held to be only 
agents in formulating the inspiration. The Vedas are 
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primarily three in number, the Rik, Sham, and Yajn. 
At a more recent period, a fourth Veda, the Atharva, was 
added to them. But the Atharva never attained that 
sanctity which was allowed to the other Vedas. 

3. It is not possible to say what led to the classifica- 
tion of the Vedas. It seems probable that the Taju con- 
tained the mantras of religious ceremonies ; that the Sham 
was studied by those who made singing their profession ; 
The . four- and that the Rik was studied by those whose function it 
S^fhe Vedas! was to recite the holy poetry. Even at the present time, 
every Brahmin family has a particular Veda assigned to 
it. The Brahmins of the country very seldom regularly 
study the Vedas in these days. Yet ask any Brahmin 
what his Veda is ; and yov will have a ready answer. 
This fact shows that the ancestors of each family were in 
the habit of reading one or other of the three Vedas. The 
c selection was, in all probability, made according to the 
family avocation. ^ At a later time, the students of the Rik, 
Sham, and Yaju, became more exclusive ; and their reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies were regulated by that parti- 
cular Veda which was the subject of their special study. 
The mantras 4. Each of the four Vedas consists of two parts — a 
mins^f th^’ Sanhita or collection of mantras, and a portion called 
Vedas, Brahmana. 

6. A mantra is either a prayer, or else a thanksgiving, 
The nature Or adoration addressed to a deity ; it declares the purpose 
tras*.^^ of a pious act, or lauds or invokes the object, it asks a 
question or returns an answer; either directs enquiries 
or deliberates ; blesses or imprecates, exults or laments, 
counts or narrates ; asks for food or longs to pay homage 
to the Great Benefactor of the Universe. None, but a 
believer can enter into the true spirit of these hymns. 
Millions of men depend upon them for salvation ; and 
repeat them every day, with the firm belief that they will 
obtain divine mercy by doing so. These mantras are the 
ultimate source of all the sacred knowledge of the Hindus, 
and are regarded as the holiest of all holy things. * 

The Breh- 6. The mantras are to be found in the Sanhitas of the 
Slhe^edM^ Brahmins are theological expositions of the 

* Vedas. They aje ritualistic treatises which enjoin sacri- 
fices and explain their meaning. The Sanhita of each 
Veda has a set of Brahmins attached to it. The Rik has 
Aitareya and Kaushitqjci^ or Sankhyaua Brahmanas at- 
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tached to it. There are eight Brahmins relating to the 
Sama Veda. The Yajur Veda is divided into two schools, 
and the text books of these schools are respectively called 
Black and White Yaju. There was a dissension between 
the teachers of the Yajur Veda, and the sage Yajnyavalkya 
led the dissenting party. The text book of his school is 
called White Yajii. The Black Yaju is known as Taitti^a 
Sanhita, and the White Yaju is called Vajasaneya Sanhita. 
The Taittirya Brahman is attached to the former, and 
Satapatha Brahman a to the latter. 

7. The art of writing being unknown or very seldom 
resorted to, in ancient times, the great teachers of the 
Vedas adopted different readings. Partly, on that account, 
and partly on account of differences of interpretation, each 
of the Vedas branched off into various Sakhas, or what 
may be called editions. It is said that the Eik has five, 
Yaju eighty-six, Sama one thousand, and the Atharva 
nine such schools. 

8. The systematic study of the Vedas has become very 
nearly obsolete in Bengal and Mithila. The pandits of 
later times found it absolutly necessary to suppress the 
Vedas and to bring into prominence, the Shmritis and 
Digests. The Vedas sanction practices and usages which 
the mediaeval lawyers would not tolerate. They would not 
discard the authority of the Vedas. So they placed it too 
high. They said in effect “The Vedas are voluminous, 
it is impossible for the degenerate moderns to master them. 
Manu and the other authors of the Sanhitas studied the 
Vedas in a manner which it is impossible for you to do; 
you must rest satisfied with the reading of their works ; 
you must not presume to fathom the ocean of the Vedas.’^ 
The idea that the Vedas are too voluminous for ordinary 
men, is so firmly impressed on the minds of the pandits 
of the country, t ’at they very seldom attempt to go 
through their sacred scriptures. The idea has been pro- 
ductive of a great deal of good. It has rendered social 
reformation possible ; it cleared the way for that gradual 
development of the law which has actually taken place. 

9. Though the systematic study of the Vedas has 
become obsolete or nearly so, in many parts of the country, 
yet every Brahmin knows to what Sakha^ his family be- 
longs. The division of the Brahmin families into Sakhas 
and Charanas is in all probability due to the same causes, 


The several 
Sakhas of the 
Vedas. 


b 


sv 


The study 
of the Vedas 
superseded 
in many parts 
of the coun- 
try by the 
study of the 
Shmritis. 
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which now divide them into schools or Sanpradaya. At 
the present day when a pandit becomes more than usually 
famous for learning, and propounds new doctrines, or pro- 
poses new interpretations, there is generally a bitter feud at 
first. But if he succeeds in attracting a large number of 
pupils, then he becomes the founder of a new school. 
The pupils in their turn become teachers and give currency 
to the new ideas and interpretations. The family gradually 
increases. Their descendants would never accept to be 
taught by one who is not a member of the same literary 
brotherhood. In the course of time, the bitterness of 
feeling subsides. But every one knows to what brother- 
hood, he and his ancestors belong. This is the case now 
in all the great centres of learning ; and it may safely be 
concluded that similar causes led to the division of the 
Vedas into so many different branches. 

The state r 10. The state of society, depicted in the Vedas, is well 
ofe^^M^de- worthy of notice.* The poetry of the Eig Veda gives us 
m an insight into the social condition of the Vedic age. 

The social condition of the Hindus” says an eminent 
scholar ‘^as reflected by the hymns of this Veda, is not 
that of a pastoral or nomadic people, but, on the contrary, 
betrays an advanced stage of civilization. Frequent allu- 
sion is made in them to towns and cities, to mighty kings, 
and their prodigious wealth. Besides agriculture they 
mention various useful arts which were practised by the 
people, as the art of weaving, of melting precious metals, 
of fabricating cars, golden and iron mail, and golden 
ornaments. The employment of the needle, and the use 
of musical instruments, were known to them. They also 
prove that the Hindus of that period were not only fami- 
liar with the ocean, but sometimes must have been engaged 
in naval expeditions. They had some knowledge of 
medicine, and must have made some advance in astro- 
nomical computation, as mention is made of the adoption 
of an intercalary month, for the purpose of adjusting the 
solar and lunar years.” 

Nor were they unacquainted with the vices of civiliza- 
tion, for we read in these hymns, of common women, of 
secret births, of gamblers and thieves. 

There is also a curious hymn, from which it would 
appear that even the complicated law of inheritance, 
which is one of the peculiarities of the existing Hindu 
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law, was, to some extent, already in use at one of the 
periods of the Eig Veda hymns. 

“The institution of caste, however, seems at the time 
(the Sanhita period) to have been unknowi;, for there 
is no evidence to prove that the names which at a later 
period were cun)(Bnt for the distinction of caste, were em- 
ployed in the same sense by the poets of these hymns.’’* 

The Shmritis. 

1. In the Vedic times, society was composed of patri- 
archical families. Such a state of things was not favour- 
able to the growth of law, properly so called. The dis- 
putes which arose between individual members of the 
family were settled, with a high hand, by the head of the 

house ; and uniformity in the decisions of the Grihapati The Vedas 
was never aimed at or expected. It is therefore no matter f^ii“2ny°ex’ 
for wonder that there are no special chapters in the Vedas 
dealing with law. According to orthodox belief there is 
a text of Sruti for every proposition of law. But the 
existence of the text is taken for granted more as an 
article of faith than as a matter of fact. 

2. When the limits of knowledge extended, and when 
social necessity outgrew the family wants, then the great 
teachers found it necessary to deal with such matters as 
law. They would not openly profess to give prominence 
to anything not contained in the Vedas. The sciences 
which came into existence in the post-vedic period were 
therefore dealt with as Vedanga or supplementary to the 
Vedas. Grammar, prosody, astronomy, law, are all in- 
cluded in the Vedangas. 

3. Of the six Vedangas the Kalpa Sutras are one. The 
Kalpa Sutras are divided into three chapters. The first 
chapter — called Srauta Sutras — is exclusively devoted to in^the K^pa 
the consideration of the ritual and is founded entirely on wereTpwt^f^ 
texts of the Vedas. The second chapter — called Grihya — ©r treatisef^ 
treats of domestic ceremonies, viz,^ those celebrated at supplement- 
birth marriage or death. The third chapter called Dhar- 

ma Sutras deals with law, properly so called. 

4. The Kalpa Sutras are in the Sutra or aphoristic 

style which helps the memory ; and are probably there- toe e^iy ^ 
fore called Shmritis. The idea, which the authors tried 


f »OBiiion oi 

aw properly 
so called. 


* Goldstucker’s Literaxy Bexnains, Yol. I, p. 271. 
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to impress upon their pupils, is that the Vedas are too 
voluminous ; and that the Sutras contain, in a concise 
form, whatever is in the Vedas. As a matter of fact, the 
Sutra works contained many things that are not dealt 
with in the Vedas. 

6. The authors of the Sutra works became the foun- 
ders of distinct schools called charana^. Most of the 
The Ohara- charanas have become extinct. But some exist even to 
the present day. The bitterness of feeling, which at one 
time must have existed between the several charanas, has 
subsided ; and the Sutra works of all the charanas are 
now regarded as equally authoritative by all. 

6. Most of the Dharma Sutras are lost. Of the authori- 
tative Shmritis which have come down to our times, the 
greater number are in the metrical form. But it is now 

' almost conclusively established that the metrical Shmritis 
, are versified redactions of old Dharma Sutras. The Su- 
tra works were in a style which made them exceedingly 
dry and difl5.cult to understand. The Sutra style was 
originally adopted in order to give an appearance of truth 
to the fiction that the Sutra works contained nothing 
which was not in the Vedas; that the Vedas being 
too voluminous it was necessary to have a hand- 
book which shall enable the reader to remember the vast 
mass of matter contained in the original. The fiction 
being generally accepted as truth, in later times, it was 
no longer necessary that the Sutra works should remain 
in their original form. This conclusion is established 
by the researches of European scholars. The native pan- 
dits have never directed their attention to the history of 
their jurisprudence. Their belief is that all the Sanhitas 
are equally authoritative ; and they cannot be expected to 
weaken that belief by historical or antiquarian research. 

7. Though the Vedas are held to be the ultimate 
PraotioaUy source of law, yet for practical purposes the Dharma 

BT^e Sutras and Sanhitas ought to be regarded as the basis of 

of^Sndtt^ Hindu jurisprudence. The authors of the Shmritfs are 
liaw. human beings. But in the opinion of the orthodox, the 

Rishis knew the Vedas better than any man, in these de- 
generate days, can. Any how the Shmritis are now quite 
as authoritative as the Vedas in the estimation of orthodox 
Hindus. 

Number of 8 . Modem research has found fragments or complete 
Shmritis. t 
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copies of upwards of one hundred Shmritis. Quotations 
from most of these authorities are met with in the com- 
mentaries and digests. The Hon^ble Rao Sahib Vishwa 
Nath Mandalik has shown that in the Nirnaya Sindhu 
alone, Kamalakara refers to 131 Shmritis. 

The names oft the following Rishis are enumerated in 
Tajnayavalkya Sanhita as authors of Shmriti works. 

I, Manu. 2, Atri. 3, Vishnu. 4, Harita. 6, Yajnaya- wamesof 
valkya. 5, Usana. 7, Angira. 8, Tama. 9, Apastam 

has 10 Samvarta. 11, Katyana. 12, Vrihaspati. 13, 

Parasara. 14, Vyasa. 15, Sankha Likhita. 16, Daksha. 

17, Gautama. 18, Satatapa. 19, Vasistha. 

9. Parasara omits the names of Tama, Vrihaspati and ^.Parasara^s 
Vyasa from the above list ; and adds the names of Kas- ' 
yapa, Gargya, and Pracheta. 

1 0. The Padma Purana, leaving out the name of Atri 
in Yajnyavalkya’s list, adds the following : 

20, Marichi. 21, Pulastya. 22, Pracheta. 23, Bhrigu. PadmaPu- 
24, Narada. 25, Kasyapa. 26, Visvamitra. 27, Devala. 

28, Rishyasringa. 29, Gargya. 30, Baudhyana. 31, 

Paithinasi. 32, Jabuli. 33, Sumanta. 34, Paraksara. 

35, Laugakshi. 36, Kuthumi. 

II. The most important of the Shmritis is the Code The Code of 
of Manu. The sage Vrihaspati says Manu holds the most^import- 
first rank among legislators, because he has expressed in 

his Code, the whole sense of the Vedas ; that no Code is 
approved which contradicts Manu.” The Code of Manu 
is not only the most important of all the legal Codes, but 
it is regarded as almost equal in holiness to the Vedas. 

Every Brahmin is enjoined to read it, at least once in his 
lifetime. A Brahmin family, in which Manu has not been 
read for seven generations, ceases to be Brahmins. In 
practice the pandits of the country perform the regular 
•paryan or recitation of Manu, after having finished their 
scholastic career, and before setting up as teachers. 

12.^ The personality of the author of the Code, as i^twcaiao- 
described in the work itself, is upon its face mythical. auSSoraLipof 
The sages implore Manu to inform them of the sacred ^ode, 
laws, and he, after relating his birth from Brahma, and 
giving an account of the creation of the world, states 
that he received the Code from Brahma," and communica- 
ted it to ten sages, and requests Bhrigu to repeat the 
same. The rest of the work is then admittedly recited, 
not by Manu, but by Bhiigu one of the ten. 
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primarily three in number^ m., the Rik, Sham, and Ta}ii« 
At a more recent period, a fourth Veda, the Atharva, was 
added to them. But the Atharra never attained that 


sanctity which was allowed to the other Vedas* 

8. It is not possible to say what led to the classifica- 
tion of the Vedas. It seems probable that the Yaju con- 
tained the mantras of religious ceremonies ; that the Sham 
was studied by those who made singing their profession ; 

Th» four- and that the Rik was studied by those whose function it 

recite the holy poetry. Even at the present time, 
every Brahmin family has a particular Veda assigned to 
it. The Brahmins of the country very seldom regularly 
study the Vedas in these days. Tet ask any Brahmin 
what his Veda is ; and yon will have a ready answer. 

, This fact shows that the ancestors of each family were in 
the habit of reading one or other of the three Vedas. The 
t. selection was, in all probability, made according to the 
family avocation. At a later time, the students of the Rik, 
Bham, and Yaju, became more exclusive ; and their reli- 


mantras 
and the Brah- 
mins of the 
Vsdaa. 


gious rites and ceremonies were regulated by that parti- 
cular Veda which was the subject of their special study. 

4. Each of the four Vedas consists of two parts — 
Sanhita or collection of mantras, and a portion called 
Brahman a. 


6. A mantra is either a prayer, or else a thanksgiving, 
Ths nsture or adoration addressed to a deity ; it declares the purpose 
‘as. of a pious act, or lauds or invokes the object, it asks a 

question or returns an answer; either directs enquiries 
or deliberates ; blesses or imprecates, exults or laments, 
counts or narrates ; asks for food or longs to pay homage 
to the Great Benefactor of the Universe. None, but a 
believer can enter into the true spirit of these hymns. 
Millions of men depend upon them for salvation ; and 
repeat them every day, with the firm belief that they will 
obtain divine mercy by doing so. These mantras are the 
ultimate source of all the sacred knowledge of the Hindus, 
and are regarded as the holiest of all holy things, 
tra# Brah- 6. The mantras are to be found in the Sanhitas of the 
Vedas. The Brahmins are theological expositions of the 
Vedas. They a^e ritualistic treatises which enjoin sacri- 
fices and explain their meaning. The Sanhita of each 
Veda has a set of Brahmins attached to it. The Rik has 
AUureya and KavshiU^kij or Sankhyana Brahmauas at- 
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tecbed to it* There are eight Brahmins relating to the 
Sama Veda. The Yajnr Veda is divided into two schools, 
and the text books of these schools are respectively called 
Black and White Yaju* There was a dissension between 
the teachers of the Yajur Veda, and the sage Yajnyavalkya 
[led the dissenting party. The text book of his school is 
^called White Yajn* The Black Yaju is known as Taittiiya 
panhita, and the White Yaju is called Vajasaneya Sanhita* 
rThe Taiitirya Brahman is attached to the former, and 
^Satapatha Brahmaiia to the latter. 

7* The art of writing being unknown or very seldom TheseveriU 
resorted tc», in ancient times, the great teachers of the 
Vedas adopted different readings. Partly, on that account, 
and partly on account of differences of interpretation, each 
of the Vedas branched off into various Sakhas, or what 
may be called editions. It is said that the liik has five, * 

Yaju eighty-six, Sama one thousand, • and the Atharva ^ 
nine such schools. 


8. The systematic study of the Vedas has become very 
nearly obsolete in Bengal and Mithila. The pandits of 
later times found it absolutly necessary to suppress the 
Vedas and to bring into prominence, the Shmritis and Thaitudy 
Digests. The Vedas sanction practices and usages which 
the mediseval lawyers would not tolerate. They would not 
discard the authority of the Vedas. So they placed it too try by the 
high. They said in effect “The Vedas are voluminous, 


it is impossible for the degenerate moderns to master them. 
Maim and the other authors of the Sanhitas studied the 


Vedas in a manner which it is impossible for you to do; 
you must rest satisfied with the reading of their works ; 
you must not presume to fathom the ocean of the Vedas.^' 
The idea that the Vedas are too voluminous for ordinary 
men, is so firmly impressed on the minds of the pandits 
of the country, that they very seldom attempt to go 
through their sacred scriptures. The idea has been pro- 
ductive of a great deal of good. It Las rendered social 
reformation possible ; it cleared the way for that gradual 
development of the law which has actually taken place. 

9. Though the systematic study of the Vedas has 
become obsolete or nearly so, in many par^s of the country, 

i ^et every Brahmin knows to wbat Sakha his family be- 
ongs. The division of the Brahmin families into Sakhas 
and Charanas is in all probability due to the same causes, 
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which now divide them into schools or Sanpradaja. At 
£be present daj when a paodit becomes more than usually 
famous for learnings, and propounds new doctrines, or pro* 
poses new interpretations, there is generally a bitter feud at 
first. But if he succeeds in attracting a large number of 
pupils, then he becomes the founder of a new school. 
The pupils in their turn become teachers and give currency 
to the new ideas and interpretations. The family gradually 
increases. Their descendants would never accept to be 
taught by one who is not a member of the same literary 
brotherhood. In the course of time, the bitterness of 
feeling subsides. But every one knows to what brother* 
hood, he and his ancestors belong. This is the case now 
in all the great centres of learning ; and it may safely be 
concluded that similar causes led to the division of the 
Vedas into so many different branches 
Ths state „ 10. The state of society, depicted in the Vedas, is well 

efe^^M^de^ worthy of notice.^ The poetry of the Rig Veda gives us 
^edai into the social condition of the Vedic age. 

The social condition of the Hindus” says an eminent 
scholar as reflected by the hymns of this Veda, is not 
that of a pastoral or nomadic people, but, on the contrary, 
betrays an advanced stage of civilization. Frequent allu- 
sion 18 made in them to towns and cities, to mighty kings, 
and their prodigious wealth. Besides agriculture they 
mention various useful arts which were practised by the 
people, as the art of weaving, of melting precious metals, 
of fabricating ears, golden and iron mail, and golden 
ornaments. The employment of the needle, and the use 
of musical instruments, were known to them. They also 

{ )rove that the Hindus of that period were not only fami- 
iar with the ocean, but sometimes must have been engaged 
in naval expeditions. They had some knowledge of 
medicine, and must have made some advance in astro- 
nomical computation, as mention is made of the adoption 
of an intercalary month, for the purpose of adjusting the 
solar and lunar years.” 

<< Nor were they unacquainted with the vices of civiliza- 
tion, for we read in these hymns, of common women, of 
secret births, of gamblers and thieves. 

“ There is also a curious hymn, from which it would 
appear that even the complicated law of inheritance, 
which is one of the peculiarities of the existing Hindu 
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Jaw, was, to some extent, already in use at one of the 
periods of the Big Veda hymns. 

The institution of caste, howerer, seems at the time 
(the Sanhita period) to have been unknowi}, for there 
is no evidence to prove that the names which at a later 
period were curibnt for the distinction of caste, were em- 
ployed in the same sense by the poets of these hymns. 

The Shmbitis. 


1. In the Vedic times, society was composed of patri- 
archical families. Such a state of things was not favour- 
able to the growth of law, properly so called. The dis- 
putes which arose between individual members of the 
family were settled, with a high hand, by the head of the 
house; and uniformity in the decisions of the Grihapati 
was never aimed at or expected. It is therefore no matter 
for wonder that there are no special chapters in the Vedas 
dealing with law. According to orthodox belief there is 
a text of Sruti for every proposition of law. But the 
existence of the text is taken for granted more as an 
article of faith than as a matter of fact. 


ThsVedM 
do «not oon- 
tain any ax- 



2 When the limits of knowledge extended, and when 
social necessity outgrew the family wants, then the great 
teachers found it necessary to deal with such matters as 
law. They would not openly profess to give prominence 
to anything not contained in the Vedas. The sciences 
which came into existence in the post-vedic period were 
therefore dealt with as Vedanga or supplementary to the 
Vedas. Grammar, prosody, astronomy, law, are all in- 
cluded in the Vedangas. 

3. Of the six Vedangas the Kalpa Sutras are one. The 
Kalpa Sutras are divided into three chapters. The first ^ 
chapter — called Srauta Sutras — is exclusively devoted to in*iSe :IKps 
the consideration of the ritual and is founded entirely on 

texts of the Vedas, The second chapter — called Grihya— or tJeSSSS** 
treats of domestic ceremonies, viz,, those celebrated at luppUment- 
birth Inamage or death. The third chapter called Dhar- 
ma Sutras deals with law, properly so called. 


4. The Ealpa Sutras are in the Sutra or aphoristic 
style which helps the memory ; and are probably there- wir 
fore called Shmntis. The idea, which the authors tried 


• Golditucker*! Literary Eemami, VoL I, p 271. 
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to impress upon their pupils^ is that the Yedas are too 
voluminous; and that the Sutras contain, in a concise 
form, whatever is in the Vedas. As a matter of fact, the 
Sutra works contained many things that are not dealt 
with in the Vedas. 

5. The authors of the Sutra works beclame the foun- 
ders of distinct schools called charanalt. Most of the 

9he dbwra- charanas have become extinct. But some exist even to 
the present day. The bitterness of feeling, which at one 
time must have existed between the several charanas, has 
subsided ; and the Sutra works of all the charanas are 
now regarded as equally authoritative by all. 

6. Most of the Dharma Sutras are lost. Of the authori- 
tative Shmritis which have co/ne down to our times, the 
greater number are in the metrical form. But it is now 
almost conclusively established that the metrical Shmritis 
are versified redactions of old Dharma Sutras. The Su- 
tra works were in a style which made them exceedingly 
dry and difficult to understand. The Sutra style was 
originally adopted in order to give an appearance of truth 
to the fiction that the Sutra works contained nothing 
which was not in the Vedas; that the Vedas being 
too voluminous it was necessary to have a hand- 
book which shall enable the reader to remember the vast 
mass of matter contained in the original. The fiction 
being generally accepted as truth, in later times, it was 
no longer necessary that the Sutra works should remain 
in their original form. This conclusion is established 
by the researches of European scholars. The native pan- 
dits have never directed their attention to the history of 
their jurisprudence. Their belief is that all the Sanhitas 
are equall} authoritative ; and they cannot be expected to 
weaken that belief by historical or antiquarian research. 

7. Though the Vedas are held to be the ultimate 
pr»0tioauy source of law, yet for practical purposes the Dharma 

Sutras and Sanhitas ought to be regarded as the basis of 
Hindu jurisprudence. The authors of the Shmritis are 
Imw. human beings. But in the opinion of the orthodox, the 

Risbis knew the Vedas better than any man, in these de- 
generate days, can. Any how the Shmritis are now quite 
as authoritative as the Vedas in the estimation of orthodox 
Hindus. 

Humbar of 8. Modem research has found fragments or complete 
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eopies of upwards of one hundred Shmritis. Quotations 
from most of these authorities are met with in the com- 
mentaries and digests* The Hon’ble Bao Sahib Vishwa 
Nath Mandalik has shown that in the Nirnaja Sindhu 
alone^ Kamalalmra refers to 131 Sliraritis. 

The names on the following Rishis are enumerated in 
Yajnayavalkja Sanhita as authors of Shmriti works. 

I, Manu. 2, Atri. 3, Vishnu. 4, Harita. 5, Yajnaj’^a- WsaiMof 
valkja. 5, Usaiia. 7, Angira. 8, Yama. 9, Apastain 

has 10 Samvarta. 11, Katyana. 12, Vrihaspati. 13, 

Parasara. 14, Yyasa. 15, Sailkha Likbita. 16, Daksha 
17, Gautama. 18, Satatapa. 19, Yasistha. 

9. Parasara omits the names of l?araa, Vrihaspati and 
Yyasa from the above list ; and adds the names of Kas- 
yapa, Gargya, and Pracheta 

10. The Padma Parana, leaving out the name of Atri * 

in Yajnyavalkya’s list, adds the following: ^ 

20, Man chi. 21, Pulastya. 22, Pracheta. 23, Bhrigu. PadmuPu- 
24, Narada. 25, Kasyapa. 26, Visvamitra. 27, Devala. 

28, Rishyasringa 29, Gargya. 30, Baudhyana. 31, 

Paithmasi 32, Jabuli 33, Sumanta. 3 1, Paraksara. 

85, Laugakshi. 36, Kuthuini. 

II. The most important of the Shmritis is the Code Code of 

of Manu. The sage Vrihaspati says “ Manu holds the mo”t*{mport- 
first rank among legislators, because he has expressed m stuartSf 
his Code, the whole sense of the Vedas ; that no Code is 
approved which contradicts Manu.” TMie Code of Manu 

is not only the most important of all the legal Codes, but 
it is regarded as almost equal in holiness to the Vedas. 

Every Brahmin is enjoined to read it, at least once in his 
lifetime. A Brahmin family, in which Manu has not been 
read for seven generations, ceases to be Brahmins. In 
practice the pandits of the country perform the regular 
paryaji or recitation of Manu, after having finished their 
scholastic career, and betore setting up as teachers. 

12. The personality of the author of the Code, as MvtWoElso- 
descrftied in the work itself, is upon its face mythical. autSoriL^f 
The sages implore Manu to inform them of the sacred <5odd. 
laws, and he, after relating his birth from Brahma, and 
giving an account of the creation of the world, states 
that he received the Code from Brahma, and communica- 
ted it to ten sages, and requests Bhrigu to repeat the 
same. The rest of the work is then admittedly recited, 
not by Manu, but by Bhi^u one of the ten. 
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13« Among the cbaranag or schools, there was one 
known as the school of the Manavas, who used as their 
text for teaching, a series of Sutras, entitled the Manara 
Sutras* The Dharma Sutras of this series are unfortu-* 


nately lost ; but it seems highly probable that they were 
the basis of the existing Code. ^ 

14 There is a tradition that Manu^has undergone 
three successive redactions. The introduction to Narada 
Stoaa states that the work of Manu originally consisted of 1000 
chapters and 100,000 slokas, Narada abridged it to 12,000 
slokas, and Sumati again reduced it to 4000. The trea- 
tise which we possess must be a third abridgement, as it 
only extends to 2,685. 

16. In the legal commentaries two other Manus are fre- 
VrlddEj quently quoted — a Vridha (old) Manu and Brihut (larger) 
^WAt^anu Manu. The verses quoted from these Manus are not to 
^ be met with in our Code. The fact is, that there must 
have been a Manu whose treatise on law was originally 
written in aphorisms. 

16, Next in importance to Mann’s Code is that of 
Yajnaya Y^'j^^y^ivalkya. The latter has formed the basis of several 
raikya. commentaries, vi«., those of Bishwarupa, Vijyaneshwar, 
Sulpani, DevabodUa and Aparaditya. The commentary 
of Bishwarupa is lost. But that of Vijjaneshwar is of 
paramount authority, in legal matters, throughout India 
with the exception of Bengal. 

Warada other metrical Shmritis which are obtain- 

^ able, in the entire estate, that of Narada is the most im- 


portant, in a legal point of view. The work of Narada is 
expressly a law treatise, and the sage expends all bis 
ingenuity and skill upon the systematic arrangement of 
all matters relating to the administration of law. Dog- 
matic theology and metaphysical paradaoxes do not find 
a place in his treatise on law. 

18. The Narada Shmriti has been translated by Prof. 
Jolly of the Wurzburgh University, 

composition of the Shmritis can- 
wMto w not be determined with anything like precision. But their 

com- relative ages can be ascertained. There is very strong 
reason to suppose that the metrical Shmritis, like those of 
Manu, Ta^ny avatkya and Narada, came into existence after 
the aphoristic Shmritis. It is true that Gautama, Bau- 
dbyaua and Yasistha mention Manu by name. But the 
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ftexts they quote are not to be found in our Code of Mann. 
Nay more, our Code of Manu enjoins precepts directly 
contrary to those quoted by Baudhyana. Yasistha also 
quotes Manu as an authority on law. Two of these quota- 
tions are found in our Institutes; but one of the verses 
quoted occurs in» metre which is never employed in our 
^ Code. These facts show that the existin^r metrical Ocxle 
is not the one referred to in the Sutra works of Gautama, 
Baudhyana or Yasistha. 

20. The relative ages of the following aphoristic 
Shmritis were, in all probability, in the order in which 
they are mentioned below : 


1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Gautama (quoted by Baudhyana and Yasistha). 
Baudhyana 

Harita (quoted by Apastambha and Yasistha). 
Apastambha (controverts the doctrines of Gau- 
tama and Baudhyana). 

Yama (quoted by Yasistha). 

Yasistha. 


The aoho 
ristio Shmri 
tie Their re 
lative egee. 

♦ 




7. Sankha. 


8. Parasara. 


21. It has been already stated that the metrical 
Shmritis came into existence, in all probability, at a later 
date. Yanous ages have been assigned to Manu by 
European scholars. But the fact is, that the Code has tin- 
dergone so many redactions, and there are evidently 
many interpolated passages in it, that it is simply impossi- 
ble to determine the date of the original Manu. There can, 
however, be little doubt that the Code of Manu which we 
have now, is one of the oldest of metrical Shmritis. If 
method, classihcation, and generalization be accepted ns Marfu ®h« 
indubitable tests of scientific progress, the Code of Yajnya- tmTiVhmA* 
valkya shows a great(*r degree of advancement than that t'** 
of Manu; that of Narada is superior to both in method 
and arrangement. “The style of Manu,*’ says Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, “ has an austere majesty that extorts respect- 
ful awe.” But Manu’s work deals with the various matters 
all mixed up together. Theological and metaphysical 
speculations are mixed up with moral precepts and legal 
maxims. Directions as to diet are given fide by side with 
the rulas concerning Royal prerogatives, and the law re- 
lating to gambling is discussed with the rules of inheri- 

3 
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tftiice. Mann eanmerates 18 titles of law ; but be doee 
not, in their treatment, stiictlj confine himself to the 
order be has himself prescribed, 

22. Yajnyavalkya's Code is more systematic. It is 
evidently based upon Mann, of which it appears to be only 

Srtwmilua a paraphrase in several places. The signs of advancement 
are unmistakeable, * 

23. With regard to the Code of Tajnyavalkya, Dr. 
Weber says " its posteriority to Mann follows plainly 
enough, not only from the methodical distribution of itB 
contents, but also from the circumstance that it teaches 
the worship of Ganesh and the planets, the execution 
upon metal plates of deeds relating to grants of land, and 
the organization of monasteries, subjects which do not 
occur in Manu ; while polemical references to Buddhists, 

^ which inManu are at least doubtful, are here unmistakable* 
In the subjects, too, which are common to both, we note 
in Tajnyavalkya an advance towards greater precision 
and stringency, and in individual instances, where the two 
present a substantial divergence, Yajnyavalkya’s stand- 
point is distinctly the later one.* 

24, Narada’s work is ceitainly of a later date than 
that of Yajnyavalkya, From the fact that Buddhism is 

^ nowhere mentioned in Karada, Prof. Jolly comes to the 
conclusion that it must have been composed or brought 
into its present shape at a time when the faith of Buddha 
had not merely begun to succumb to the victorious as- 
saults of the Brahmins, but when it had been completely 
replaced by the old Brabminical system. Supposing there 
is anything in the argumentum a silentioy it would follow 
that the sage Narada lived in the 9th or 10th century 
A. 0, But there can be no doubt that Narada’s work had 
become authoritative long before the age of commentaries 
and digests ; and it is not at all probable that Narada lived 
about the same time as Medhatitbi, Bhoja Deva, Bishwa- 
rupa, or Vi jyaneshwar. 

25, There is a commentary on Narada by Aaahaya. 
Now Asahaya is, in all probability, the title by which 
Medhatithi is known. If that be the case, then Narada 
had become authoritative at the time of Medhatithi, f. s., 
before the 9th century. The word Dinar occurs in the 


* Weber** Hiatorj of Sanskrit lateraturei p. 281, 
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Nftrftda Shmriti oommeiited by Asaha^a ; and aa the ooins 
e^ed Dinar came into use in India in the let century 
B. C. under the Indo-Scythian kings, the remote limit of 
the age of Narada cannot be earlier than that time* 

26. The works of Devala, Yrihaspati, Katyana and 
Yyasa are lost! and what we possess of these works 
are only metrical fragments. Devala appears to be the 
oldest of the group. Yrihaspati probably followed Derala. 

£atyana frequently quotes Y rihaspati. Yyasa is apparent- 
ly the last of the group. 

27. A critical history of the Shmritis is likely to throw 
a flood of light on some of the most difficult poirts of 
Hindu law. But, as already stated, the native scholars 
have not only never directed their attention to the subject, 
but have, in many cases, done their best to remove the 
materials from the reach of the student. A great deal 
has been done, in the field of antiquarian research, by 
European scholars. But they labour uiWer great difficul- 
ties. The traditions, habits, and ideas which are familiar 
to the natives are altogether unknown to the European 
scholar. To go through the old manuscripts is generally 
exceedingly difficult for them. It is true that they have 
done much in spite of these difficulties. But it is not 
likely that any material progress will be made, until the 
great pundits of the country are induced to come to the 
field and to complete the work taken in hand by Euro- 
pean scholars. 

CoHMENTABIES AND DlGESTS. 

1. The revolution by which Buddhism was rooted out 
of the country, and the Brahmins regained their ascen- 
dancy, enabled them to see in a clear light the danger of a 
divided house. The several charanas coalesced. They Aiiths 
saw that union is strength ; they ceased to quarrel ; they ijl 

came to regard^the text-books of all the charanas as thoriuwv# 
equally authoritative. Then the question arose how are 
conflicting dogmas to be reconciled ? The minds of the 
leaders of society were prepared to accept that the appa- 
rent discrepancies between the several Shmritis may be 
explained away. Such being the state of things, commen- oii^ 
tators came to the field to undertake thePtask. The in- 
Mnuity of the learned found a new channel. Instead of 
rounding new schools, they saw the advantage of recon- 
ciling the authorities of the schools already in existence. 
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Srlkur*. 


Dharethwar 


Yiiwarupa. 


Bharuohi 


2« The commentarj on Mann by Medbatithi is tho 
earliest of the class of works under consideration. All 
that is known about the life and history of Medbatithi is, 
that he was the son of Bhatta Biraswamy. Portions of his 
g^eat work were lost, and were recast tmd rehabilitated 
at the Court of Madana Pala, a pnnce of the Jat race, who 
reigned at Kastha Nagara, on the banks of the Jamuna, 
at the end of the twelfth century. Medbatithi quotes 
Eumarila, the predecessor of Sankara, who lived probably in 
the seventh and eighth century of the Christian era. The 
author of the Mitakshara, who lived in the eleventh een* 
tury, quotes from Medbatithi, with that respect which is 
shown only to ancient authors. In all probability, Medha* 
tithi lived about the ninth century. 

3. The use of Medhatithi’s commentary has been 
superseded by that of Kulluka. But the old commentator 
is still regarded as one of the greatest authorities on law. 

4. The next gifeat authority was Srikara. His work is 
lost. But Vijyaneshwar, Jimuta, and all the other autho- 
rities have cited his opinions, and have taken great trouble 
to refute them. This shows that Srikara^s opinions were 
at one time held in high esteem. 

5. The work of Dhareshwar attained great celebrity at 
one time. But it is lost like that of Srikara. Dhare- 
sh war’s work was composed a little before that of Vijya- 
neshwar, who cites his opinions and refutes them. 

6. Vishwarupa was the first to comment on the Code 
of Yajnyavalkya. His work is also lost. Vijyaneshwar 
was apparently the pupil of Viswarupa. In the introduc- 
tion to his work, Vijyaneshwar, referring to the commen- 
tary of his teacher, says : ‘‘ The Code of Yajnyavalkya 
which has been explained by Vishwarupa in language hard 
and diffused, is now abridged by me in such a simple and 
concise style that it may be comprehended even by chil- 
dren.’’ Jimuta vahana cites Viswarupa in a few instances 
in order to support his views.* 

7. An author named Bharuchi is in one place Cited in 
the Mitakshara. But nothing is known of his work. 

8. The most important of the class of works under 
notice is the Mitakshara, which is a commentary on Yaj- 

V Dayubbaga, Chapter IV, Sec III, para. 6, Chapter XI, Seo. V> 
para. IS $ Chapter XI, Sec. 11, para. 20. 
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iiyavalkya> ^> 1 ^ Vijnyaneshwar Jogi. Its authority is par^ iCitAkiai«ra 
mount in all the schools except that of Bengal. E?eu in 
Bengal, it is received as of high authority, yielding only 
to the Dayabbaga in those points where they differ. 

9. The great commentator thus speaks of himself in 
his celebrated i4>rk ; — 

I am the son of Padmanabha Bbatta of the stock of 
Bbaradwaja. I am a religious mendicant, and giving up 
all interest in worldly pursuits, I have entirely devoted 
myself to the worship of the Supreme Spirit. I am the The author's 
disciple of one (Viswarnpa) who well deserves the title of 
Uttama or excellent. This commentary on Yajnavalkya’s 
code is my work. No other learned author attempted, 
before Viswarupa, to explain the texts of Ynjuavalkya. 

I have tried to explain the meaning of iny author in sim- 
ple and concise language ; and my commentary, it is 
hoped, will afford mattei for reflection to the thoughtful.” 

“ There neither is, nor has been, nor Vill be a city like 
Kalyana on the surface of the earth, and in no quarter of 
the globe has a sovereign been seen or heard of, as 
powerful as Bikrama who is lord over this city. Pandit 
Vijnaneshwar will not lose by comparison with other learn- 
ed pundits. May these three (Vijnaneshwar, his sovereign 
and his native city) who are like the Kalpalatiha (capable of 
giving anything that may be asked) live through the 
countless ages of eternity.”* 

10. It appears from this, that Vijnaneshwar was a na- 
tive of Kalyana, and flourished during the reign of Vikra- 
marka. Now Kalyana was the capital of the Cbalukja 
kings in the Deccan. The city still exists under the same 
name, about one hundred miles to the west and a little to 
the north of Hydrabad. The city is of ancient origin, but 
the Chalukyas made its name famous in medimval India. 

We find it mentioned in stories and in songs. The kings 
of Kalyana took a pride in embellishing it with lofty 
palaces and splendid reservoirs of water. The rums of the 
palace still attest their former magnificence, and the 
enormous tanks and other works of the Kalyana princes 
still excite the admiration of travellers. 

11. Several kings of the name of Vikrama reigned in 
Kalyana. The last king of the name^reigned from the 


* Mitaktbara 111. Conclusion. 
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jetLv 1076 to the year 1127. The Chalnkya raj vae at tin 
aenith of its power in his time* The large number ol 
inscriptions and ruins which refer to his reign, hare 
thrown a flood of light upon the history of this prince. We 
learn from them that in 1081 A. C. he overcame Bala- 
varaja of the Pala race,” and in 1088 he ♦‘ Crossed the Nar- 
mada river, and conquered Kanama and others.” Bilha- 
na the poet laureate of Yikrama has filled 18 cantos of 
his work with a description of the achievements of 
Vikrama. 

12. The father of Vikrama, according to Bilbana’s 
account, subjugated Dhara, the capital of Baja Bhoja. 
As Vijyaneshwar quotes from the work of Dhareshwar, 
there can be no doubt that king Vikrama, who was his 
patron and master, was the last king of that name of the 

• Chalukya dynasty. It therefore follows that Vijyanesh- 
^ war lived at the end of the eleventh century. 

13. Vijyaneshwar’s views and opinions are eminently 
practical. The high authority in which his work is held, 
almost throughout India, is due partly to that reason and 
partly also to the fact that he was the councillor of the 
most powerful Hindu king in his time. 

14. The work of Apararka also is, in form, a commentary 
on Yajnyavalkya Shmriti. Apararka or Aparaditya Deo 
belonged to the Konkana branch of the princely house of 
the Silaras, who had their seat at Thana. He reigned 
and wrote between 1140 — 1186 A. C., shortly after Vijya- 

Apmrka. neshwar’s times. His doctrines closely resemble those of 
his illustrious predecessor ; several passages of his work 
look like amplifications of Vijnaneshwar’s dicta, and are of 
great value for the correct interpretation of the Mitak- 
ftfaara. Two land-grants have been found, which purport to 
be from Srimat Aparaditya Deo, the lord of Konkana. 
Both of these grants are dated 1181 A. C. There can be 
no doubt that the donor of the grants is the author of the 
work under notice. The time at which the work itself 
was composed is thus known. 

15. The commentary on the Parasara Shmriti by 
Fmm Ma- Madhavacharya, the Forest of Learning, is in high esteem 

in Benares, and in the Southern and Western schools. 
Madhava tlius gives a glimpse of his personal history in 
the Introduction to his commentary : — 

** As Angira was of Indra, Sumati of Nala, and Medha- 
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tiibi of Socbya, bo liadbava is the spiritual guide and 
the political minister of king Bnkka. Snkiriti is the 
name of bis mother, and Majana of his father. The 
learned Sajana and Bhoga Natba are his brothers. His 
family is descended from the stock of Bhardwaj, follows SSSSSt 
one of the Sakaas of Yajur Veda, and has adopted the 
Sutras of Baudbayna.’’ 

16. Madhara then was the prime minister of Bukka, 
the third king of Vijaynagara, whose reign commenced 
about 1661. We learn the genealogy of king Bukka from 
an inscription containing a land-grant by his grandfather 
dated 1396 A. C. 

“ King Sangama had five sons, Harihara, Kampa, 
Bukkaraja, who was sovereign of the earth, Morapa and 
Mudgapa.*’ 

** Among these five graceful princes, the most celebrated * 
was Bukka, sovereign of the earth, conspicuous for valour 
^as Arjuna among the Pandavas.” * * 

‘‘ By that victorious king was Vidyanagari (another 
name for Vijajanagara) made a permanent metropolis; 
a fortunate city, which is adapted to promote universal 
conquest.” 

17. The names of Harihara, Bukka, and Kampa, as 
well as that of their father, occur in the writing of Ma- 
dhava and Sayana. As regards the identification of Ma- 
dhava, therefore, and of his patrons, there is not the 
shadow of a doubt. The city of Vijajanagara is now in 
ruins. The Raja of Anagundi, a feudatory of the Nizam 
traces his descent from the ancient Rajas of Vijaynagar. 

18. The birthplace of Marlhava is said to have been 
Pampa, a village situated on the banks of the river Tungu- 
bhadra. All the accounts of bis life agree as to his hav- 
ing been the prime-minister of Sangama, and of bis sons 
Haribar and Bukka. Madhava died at the ripe age of 90. 

The date of his birth coincides with the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. Madhava’s name is famous both as a 
political minister and as a scholar. It was be who made 
the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagara powerful enough 
to be more than a rival to the Muhammadan Sultans of 
the Deccan for a long time. The names of Madhava and 
of his brother Sayana are famous for their numerous and 
important works relating to the Vedic, philosophical, legal, 
and grammatical works. 
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19* The authority of the Sbmriti Cbandrika is voiy 
high in Southern India. The author gives no account of 
himself in bis work. He merely tells us that his name was 
Peva or Devananda Bhatta^ and that his father's name 
was Kesavaditya. It is conjectured that he was a native 
of Southern India. He quotes from Dhareshwar, Vishwa- 
rupa, Vijnaneshwara and Apararka, bift not from any 
later author. As Madhava quotes from Shmriti Chandrika, 
there can be no doubt that Devananda flourished in t)ie 


beginning of the 14th century. The Dattaha Chandrika 
is commonly ascribed to Devananda. But there is ample 
evidence in support of the tradition that Pundit Bagbu- 
mani of Nadiya was the author of the work. 

20. The commentary on the Mitakshara, entitled Su- ; 
bodhini, was written by Bishweshwar Bhatta who lived in ^ 
SubodUni the earlier part of the 13th century. Bisheshwar is also 
the author of the work called Madan Parijata, which is 
referred to as authoritative by later authors The Mada- 
icadaii* na Parijata and the Madan Binoda were written by the 
command of Madan Pala, king of Kastha on the banks of 
nod*. the Jamuna. The Madan Parijata does not contain any 
date. But the author of the Madana Vinoda distinctly 
says that his work was finished in Sunbut 1231, corre- 
sponding to 1176 A. C. There can therefore be no doubt 
as to the time in which Bishweshwar, the author of the 
Parijata, lived. 

^ 21. The Kalpataru by Laksmidhar is a work of autho- 
rity. Dr. Bajendralala Mittra is of opinion that it was 
K«lp*t*ru. written under the auspices of king Govinda Chandra Deva 
of Kanauj, who flourished in the beginning of the 12th 
century. According to Mr. Colebrooke, Lakshmidhara 
composed his work “ by command of Govind Chandra a 
king of Kasi.” By command of the same prince Nrisinha 
composed a law tract entitled Oovindamava. Nrisin- 
ha quotes from Madhavacharya, who lived in the 14th 
century. If Colebrooke’s account be the true one, then 
Lakshmidhara must have lived in the early part of the 14th 
century. He could not have lived later, as he is quoted 
by Chandeshwar in the Vivada Batnakar, which was cer- 
tainly written in the beginning of the 14th century. 

22. The Viv«.da Batnakara is a work of very high 
authority. Chandeshwar, the author of the work, was the 
minister of Hara Sinha Deva, king of Mithila. Chan- 
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desliwar says in his work that ^ he was a minister of the Bsiaaicsre* 
conqueror of Nepal ; that in the year 1236 Saka he per- 
formed seven times, on the banks of the Yagvati^ the 
eremony of balancing against gold and silver/’ 

28. The work ^entitled Vivada Chandra was written 
by Laksmi Devi, the wife of Chandra Sing, the grandson 
of Bajah Kara Sing. The Vivada Chandra is reckoned 
as a work of authority in the Mithila school. 

24. The work of highest authority in the Mithila 
school is the Chintamony by Vachaspati Misra. Vachas- 
pati lived in the time of Hari Narayana, a great-grandson 
of Hara Sing Dev. As Vachaspati is quoted by Bagh- 
nundun, the former must have flourished in the beginning 
of the 15th century. 

25. Colebrooke, writing in 1796, said that no more 

than ten or twelve generations had passed since Vachas- * 
pati flourished at Siinoul in Tirhut. ^ • 

26. The Dayabhaga of Jimutavahana is the highest 
authority on law in Bengal. It is remarkable for its 
originality and display of legal acumen. While the 
other commentators and text writers worked in the beaten 
track, Jimutavahana chalked out a new path altogether. 

In all the most important points, the conclusions arrived 
at by him, are essentially different from those of his prede- 
cessors. What 18 most remarkable, is that although he 
has controverted the established doctrines thioughout, 
there is scarcely a single inconsi tency in his work. 

Sometimes the texts are hopelessly conflicting. But even 
in such cases, Jimuta has reconciled them in a manner 
which is truly astonishing The style of the work is corn- 

act; the 8e<juence of ideas thoroughly logical. Upon the 
hole, the book may well serve as a specimen of what a 
indu jurist and legislator can achieve, under a Govern- 
ment that would encourage and utilize such talent. 

27. There is a tradition that the Dayabhaga of Jimu- 
tavahana stood the test of a trial by fire. This indicates 
the higfi estimation m which the work is held by the 
^ondite of Bengal. 

28. Jimuta refers to the opinions of Srikara, Bhojadeva, 
ishwampa and Govinda Baja. He never ^xpressly refers 

the Mitakshara. But his whole work may be said te 
a refutation of the doctrines of the Mitakshara. Sri- 
and Vijynaneshwar, these are the two authors, whose 

4 • 
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doetrines be has assailed mercilessly. Srikara is expressly > 
named throughout* Yijynaneshwar-is nowhere named ex« 
pressly. But passages of the Mitakshara are quoted in 
The proba- severd places for refutation. In some places, Jimutava- 
hana has apparently controverted the do^rines of Vachas- 
pati. {See Daya., Chap. XI, Sec. IV, para. 3.) Had 
Yachaspati been a later author, he would have taken care 
to refute the Dayabhaga. It is not unlikely that Vachas- 
pati was a contemporary of Jimuta. In that case Jimuta 
must have lived in the 15th century. 

29. The earliest writer with a known date who quotes 
from the Dayabhaga of Jimutavahana is Kaghunandana. 
Eaghunandana, as will be shown, flourished in the 16th 
century. Taking all things into consideration, it seems 
probable that Jimutavahana lived in the 15th century. At 
that time the pandits of Bengal and Mithila came into closer 
contact than th^ do now. The kings of Mithila were the 
great patrons or learning. There are traditions still in 
Nadiya to the effect that the great pandits of that place 
used to go to Mithila, in those times, to finish their studies 
and to measure their relative strength in learned wrangling. 
At a later time the current was reversed. Instead of 
Bengal pandits going to Mithila for finishing their studies, 
the Mithila pandits still come to Nadiya for the purpose. 
This reversal of the current took place, according to the 
traditional account, from the time of Raghunath Siromani, 
the celebrated author of Chintamony Didhiti, who was a 
contemporary of Eaghunandana. 

80. At a later time the court of Rajah Kashinath of 
Nadiya, who lived in the latter part of the 16th century, . 
afforded a rallying point to the pandits of that place. 
Still later the ancestors of the present Rajas of Nadiya c 
constituted themselves as patrons of the Nadiya pandits. | 
Anyhow ^ the intimate connection which at one time [ 
existed between the Bengal Pandits and those of Mithila 
was severed, about the time of the conquest of Bengal by 
the Moguls and the ruin of Gour, which served as the 
connecting link between Bengal and Mithila. But there ; 
can be no doubt that before that period, they used to 
come into closer contact than they now do. There was a 
bitter spirit of nvalry between them. Eaghunandana quotes 
the Mithila authorities in a reverential spirit. But the ^ 
object of his work was to supersede the Mithila authorities. . 
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The very fact that the Bengal Pandits adopted the work 
of Baghnnandana at once, shows the anxiety which they 
felt to have an independent school of their own. 

81. CSonsidering all circumstances, Jimutavahana ap- 

S ars to have *1)660 a B6ngal Pandit. Had he been of 
ithila, he woul^d never have been accepted as an autho- ^Si 

rity in Bengal. The very fact that the Day abba ga is ac- B^gjS 'pmS 
cepted as the leading authority on law, in Bengal, leads to 
ihe conclusion that the author was a Bengal Pandit. In 
this country, the pandits adopt that book as their text, 
which is recommended by their teacher. It is not likely 
that any teacher of Bengal brought to light, for the first 
time, this most difficult of all Hindu law-books ; and not 
only accepted its views, but did his best to have those 
views accepted by his pupils. What appears more probable 
is, that Jimuta was a Bengal Pandit, that he taught in 
Bengal, that by his teaching he enable^ his pupils to see i 
the value of his book ; that his book was adopted by the 
Bengal Pandits, partly on account of its intrinsic merit, 
and partly on account of the fact that the author was a 
Bengal Pandit. 

32. At the conclusion of his work, Jimuta has declared 
that he was sprung from the clan called Parivadra. Now 
it appears that among the Srotriyas of the Rarhya class 
of Bengal Brahmins, there is a class which in colloquial 
lan^age is called Pariyal. If the Pariyals be the same as 
Paribhadra, then there can be no doubt that Jimutava- 
hana was a Bengal Brahman of the Paryal class. 

88. There are altogether seven different commentaries 
on the Dayabhaga of Jimutavahana, viz,, by the following 
authors : 


1 1. Sreenath Acharya Ohudramoni, son of Sri- The com 
/ karacharya. 

2. Ram Bhadra Nyalunkar, son of Sreenath*®* 
Acharya. , 

8. Raghunandana. 

Achyutananda Chuckravarti. 

5. Moheshwar. 

6. Sree Krishna Tarkalankar. 

7. Krishna Kanta Vidyavagish of Nadiya. 

Of these commentators, Sreenath is the earliest, and 

Krishna Kanta is the latest. The commentary of Sree- 

« 
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kislien is undoubtedlj the best. It is used bj the Pan* 
dits of the oountiy, as a part of their regular couiise of 
study. The Courts of law have therefore very properly 
' accepted it as the most authoritative of alL 

34. Baghunandaua is the highest authority in Bengal^ 
in all matters excepting inheritance. With regard to 
Baj^unaa- Daya Or inheritance, Raghunandana has accepted the 
views of Jimutavahana. But in all other matters his 
authority is supreme in Bengal. There are two classes 
of Pandits in Bengal. One class devote themselves to 
Nya or dialectics — to the works of Gangesh Upadhya, 
Raghunath Siromani, Jagadish Tarkalankar and Gada- 
dhar Siromoni. The other class devote themselves to the 
study of Raghunandana, Jimutavahana, Shulpani and 
Sreekishen. 

85. It appears from a sloka in Raghunandana’s Jyotish 
Tatwa that that part of the work was written in 1421 
Saka corresponding to 1499 A. C. There is a tradition 
in Nadiya that both Raghunandana and Raghunath were 
contemporaries of Chaitanya. Now, it appears from the 
life of Chaitanya, by his follower Krishna Das Kaviraj, 
that he was born in the year 1407 Sakha, corresponding 
to 1485 A. C. The tradition regarding Chaitanya and 
Raghunandana being contemporaries is corroborated by 
the dates obtained from the Jyotish Tatwa and Chaita- 
nya Choritamrita. 

36. The Daya Rahasya or Smriti Ratnavali of Rama- 
Hath Vachaspati threatened at one time to supersede 
^vaBaha- Raghunandana and Jimutavahana. This Ramanath is, in 
all probability, the one whose name is still highly revered 
by the Pandits of Nadiya. Tradition still points to the 
spot where he held his tol. It is considered as almost 
sacred. On that very spot stands a brick-built tol lately 
constructed through the munificence of an up-country 
merchant. 

87. The very names of Ramanath’s works are now for- 
gotten; One of the leading families of Nadiya, nhmely, 
the descendants of Arjun Misra, the celebrated commen- 
tator of the Mahabharat, adopted the works of Raghunan- 
dana and Jimutavahana. The members of this family 
acquired such a*" reputation, that all the Shmriti pundits 
now are their pupils or their pupils’ pupils. The result is^ 
that the authority of Raghunandana and Jimutavsibana is 
supreme ; and there is no rival ih the field now. 
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88, As Baghunandana is respected in Bengal, so Mitral 

Mista*, the author of the Yiramitrodaya, is esteemed in thej viramitro- 
Benares school, Mitra Misra quotes Baghunandana but 
not any later author. He must therefore have flourished 
in the 16th century. Mitra Misra follows the Mitakshara, 

His chief object was to refute the doctrines of Jimuta, 
Devananda and Baghunandana. 

89. Nanda Pandita is best known as the author of, 

Dattaka Mimansa. He is also the author of a commentary Battaka 
on Vishnu, entitled Kesava Vaijainti, and also of a commen- *®^®^®*' 
tary on the Mitakshara. In the Vaijaintithe author says’ 

that he was the son of Bam Pandit of Benares. The 
work was finished in 1689 under the auspices of Kesava 
Navaka, son of Maharaj Kandeya Navaka, descended from 
the Bharadwaja stock.” This would give the year 1633 
A, C. as the date of the commentary on Vishnu. • 

40. The founder of the family of Nanda Pandita, ac- ^ 
cording to Mr. Mandlik, was Lakshmidhara, a resident of 
Behar. He settled in Benares. Nanda Pandit was sixth 

in descent from him. His descendants are still living in 
Upper India. 

41. Laksmi Devi was the authoress of the commentary 
on the Mitakshara, known as that of Balam Bhatta. She 

tells us that her husband’s name was Vaidyanath, and ° ^ 

she was the mother of Nalakrishna. She cites Nanda 
Pandit, but not any later author. She must have flourished 
towards the end of the 17th century. 

42. Kamalakara is the author of Nirnaya Sindhu and 
Vivada Tandava. Both these works are of very high autho- 
rity in the Northern, Western and Southern schools. Ka- 
malakara tells us, in the Nirnaya Sindhu, that his work was Kamaiaka* 
finished in 1668 Sambat, corresponding to 1612 A. 0. 

43. The Vyavahara Mayukha is of paramount authority 

in Guzrat and in the island of Bombay. In the Maha- 
rastra country, the authority of the Mayukha is consider- 
ed as inferior only to that of Mitakshara. The Vyava^- 
hara Mayukha is the sixth Mayukha or ray of the Bhaga- 
vanta Bhaskara, ‘ the sun ’ composed (with the permission 
of, and dedicated to, king Bhagavanta Dev) by Nilkanta 
Bhatta. ^ 

44. Kamalakara and Nilkanta were cousins, both 
being grandsons of Narayana Bhatta. As the date of 
Kamalakara is known from his work, that of Nilkanta is 
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also Reducible from the same data^ both being, in a& 
probability, contemporaries. Descendants of Nilkanta al^ 
still living in Puna and Benares. 

45. The commentary on the Dayabhaga, by Sreekisheit, 
has been already referred to as the best, tod at the same 

ExeskUiien. time most anthoritative. Sreekishen ^s also the author 
of the Krama Sangraha, which gives a summary of the 
law of inheritance propounded in the Dayabhaga. 

46. Mr. Colebrooke says, in his preface to his transla- 
tions of the Dayabhaga and the Mitakshara, that the 
daughter’s sou of Sreekishen was alive in 1790. Mr. 
Colebrooke does not say who this daughter’s son was, or 
where he lived. The information given by Mr. Colebrooke 
does not, therefore, render it possible to make further en- 
quiry on the basis of that. 

47. It is generally believed in Nadiya that Sreekishen 
originally came ^ from the District of Malda ; that he 
was of the class of Maithila Brahmins who are called 
Vaidiks in Bengal ; that he married in the neighbouring 
town of Purbusthali, in the family of the celebrated Krori 
Mukanda Earn Chuckravarti ; that he settled in Purvas- 
thali, where the last of his descendants lived until about 
20 years ago. As the male members of the family are aH 
dead, it is not possible to verify the tradition. But the 
relations of the family all agree in saying that Sree- 
kishen Tarkalankar, the author and the commentator, 
was the founder of the family. The last surviving mem- 
ber of the family used to say that he was sixth in descent 
from Sreekishen. 

48. The commentary of Sreekishen was first brought 
into use by Earn Gopal Nyalanka, who was the leading 
Shmarta of Nadiya, at the time of the commencement of 
British rule. If the account given above, about Sree- 
kishen, be true, then he was in all probability connected 
with the family of Earn Gopal, and it is not difficult to see 
why Earn Gopal introduced the practice of studying the 
commentaries of Sreekishen on Dayabhaga anrf Sradha 
Viveka. 

49. Since the establishment of British empire in India 
three digests l^^e been composed in Sanskrit. The first 

viTftdMna- of these is the vivadarnava Setu, compiled at the request 
vaSetiL Qf jjj. Warren Hastings in the year 1773. In the follow- 
ing year a translation of the work was made by Mr. H^- 
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hed and published under the title of A Code of Gtentu 
Laws/* This work, however, was disapproved bj Sir 
Jones for reasons set forth in his letter to the 
Government of India, in which he strongly recom- 
mended the enforcement of the Hindu law, and the compi- 
lation of a better Code. The result of the proposal, made . 
by Sir William Jones, was the composition of the Vivada- 1 vivada Sa« 
sararnava and Vivadabhangarnava the former by Sarvara 
Trivedi, a lawyer of Mithila, and the latter by Jagannath ghangar- 
Tarka Panchanana. The Vivada Bhangarnava was trans- 
lated by Mr. Colebrooke, and is known as Colebrooke’s 
Digest. This digest treats in full of the topics of con- 
tract and inheritance. 

50. Jagannath’s work is generally considered as an jagannath 
authority by English text writers and by our Judges. 

But the Bengal Pandits have never accepted it as such ; * 

and considering the numerous errors which, apparently, , 
abound in the work, it is not likely to be accepted as an 
authority by the native Pandits, at least, not till some 
commentator can show that the erroneous opinions are not 
those of the author. The book may be referred to as a 
collection of texts. But it cannot be regarded as an au- 
thority on Hindu Law. 

51. Almost all the leading authorities of the several 

schools have been translated into English. Mr. Colebrooke The English 
translated the Dayabhaga and the Mitakshara ; Mr. Bor- 
radaile translated the Mayukha ; Mr. Kristna Swamy Iyer books, 
translated the Shmritchandrika; Mr. Wynch translated the 
Kramasangraha ; Mr. Sutherland translated the Dattaka 
Chandrika and Dattaka Mimansa ; Babu Prasanna Coomar 
Tagore translated the Chintamony ; and of late. Pandit 
Golab Chandra Sastri has translated the Viramitrodaya. 

52. Most of these translations are accurate enough. 

But the style of the translations is necessarily such, that 
by reading the translation only it is simply impossible to 
make out what the author means to say. The discussions 
in Hiifdu law books are mainly grammatical, or based on 
rules of Mimansa, the technicalties of which cannot possi- 
bly be translated into English, Then again, several 
difiEerent interpretations are very often proposed of the 
same text. In an English translation, it is very often 
impossible to retain the ambiguity of the original. If 
the ambiguity be not capable of being preserved in the 
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ti^BslatioTi, tbon tbe reader of the traBslation cannot 
the exact nature of the controversy. Upon the whole, the 
translations in English are veiy nearly useless, even where 

intelligible. , . . -rr* j 

If English lawyers be entrusted to administer Hindu 

Jaw, as at present, then the Dayabhaga, Jfitakshara, and 
other authoritative Works ought to be re-translated in such 
manner that one unacquainted with Sanskrit may follow 
the drift of the arguments. Mr. Colebrooke has given 
some hints in paranthetical clauses. But these throw 
very little light. There ought to be a regular commentary 
following each para. 


Section IV. 

c 

HISTORY OF THE LEGISLATION RELATING TO 
THE APPLICATION OF HINDU LAW 

TO HINDUS. 

1. Before the introduction of the Mahomedan religion 
in India, the Hindu law was the law of the land. It pro- 
vided for all classes who then inhabited the country ; and 
the application of the law was general, except so far as it 
was limited by want of sufficient power to enforce If a 

&er?th 0 ^’ man of the aboriginal tribes submitted to the authority 
of the Brahmins, as such men apparently used to do very 
ntry be- often, there is no reason whatever to suppose that the 
Brahmins refused to exercise jurisdiction. The indepen- 
aueet. dent tribes who lived in mountain fastnesses had, in all 
probability, their own laws and customs. But in such 
parts of the country as were subject to the influence of 
Brahminism, the aboriginal tribes apparently submitted 
to the authority and legislation of the Brahmins as they 
do now The Brahmanical Codes of Manu, Jagnyavalkya 
&c. may therefore be said to have been the territorial law 
of the country. It is true that the Samhitas and digests 
differ from one another in many important points.*" But 
the basis of the law was the same, namely, the Vedas ; 
and the difference was not much greater than that which 
exists, at the present day, between the authoritative rul- 
ings of the superior Courts of law. 

2. The introduction of the religion of Mahomet and 
the political ascendancy which the followers of Islam ac- 
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qumd in the country threatened the very existence of the ^ 

legion and laws of the Hindus at times. But, as a oametbei^ 
general rule, the Mabomedan rulers, like the Hindus who H^diuf 
preceded then, never interfered in the internal affairs of 
the people. The Hindus had therefore not only the bene- 
fit of their own laws, but the power of administering the 
same was also in their hands in a great measure The 
Hindu law ceased to be the territorial law of the country 
under the Mahomedans. But within the Hindu commu- 
nity, it remained in full force as a personal law At the 
time of the English conquest, there was therefore no terri- 
torial law in the country. The Hindus and the Maho- 
medans had each their personal law. But territorial law 
there was none, except perhaps in criminal matters. It 
may be said that the Hindu law was the territorial law of 
the country so far as the Hindus were concerned ; and 
that the Mahomedan law was the territorial so far as the 
Mahomedans were concerned But in whatever point of 
view the state of things be looked upon, there can be no 
doubt that there was not any law which was applicable 
to all classes in the country. There was in fact no law 
which could be held as applicable to persons who were 
neither Mahomedans nor Hindus, and who had no personal 
law of their own. 

8. The acquisition of sovereign power by the English 
placed the co^atry, for the first time in its history, under 
the rule of a foreign Government which had its own laws 
in the parent country The question has, therefore, been 
sometimes raised, whether, with the English conquest, the 
English law was imported into the country. Upon a 
question of succession to the estate of a Jew in the Mo- 
fussil, the late Supreme Court of Calcutta ruled that 
the Court is bound to decide the same by English law.^’ English law 
The Indian Law Commissioners also held that English law 
was the territorial law of India irrespective of Acts and 
Charters. In Freeman v. Fairlie, Master Stephen after ipdijj 
examining all the Charters from the year 1726 downwards 
says ! I find in none of them any express introduction 
of English law, but on the contrary, they seem all to have 
proceeded on the assumption that the English law was 
already in force in those settlements.” 

4. In the case of Bani Sarnamoye v. Advocate Ge- 
neral of Bengal, their Loi^dships of the Privy Council laid 

5 
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I# contra- down the Opposite view. Lord Kingsdown in delivering 
lid down judgment, observed, Where Englishmen established 
themselves in an uninhabited or barbarous country, they 
ni Sama- carry with them not only their own laws, but the sovereign-* 
^7 of their own State ; and those who livfe amongst them, 
and become members of their community, become also 
partakers of, and subject to the same laws. 

But this was not the nature of the first settlement 
made in India — it was a settlement made, by a few foreign- 
ers, for the purpose of trade, in a very populous and highly 
civilized country, under the government of a powerful 
Mahomedan ruler, with whose sovereignty the English 
Crown never attempted nor pretended to interfere for some 
centuries afterwards. 

If the settlement had been made in a Christian coun- 
try of Europe, the settlers would have become subject to 
the laws of the cotin try in which they settled. It is true 
that in India they retained their own laws tor their own 
Government within the factories, which they were per- 
mitted by the ruling powers of India to establish ; but 
this was not on the ground of general international law, 
or because the Crown of England or the laws of England 
had any proper authority in India, but upon the principles 
explained by Lord Stowell in the case of ^ The Indian 
Chief.^ 

The laws and usages of Eastern countries where Chris- 
tianity does not prevail, are so much at variance with all 
the principles, feelings, and habits of European Christians, 
that they have usually been allowed by the indulgence or 
weakness of the potentates of those countries to retain the 
use of their own laws. But the permission to use their 
own laws by European settlers, does not extend those laws 
to Natives within the same limits, who remain to all in- 
tents and purposes subjects of their own Sovereign, and 
to whom European laws and usages are as little suited 
as the laws of the Mahomedans and Hindus ar€^ suited 
to Europeans.” (9 M. I. A. 426 ) 

5. The fact is that the Mahomedan rulers very seldom 
interfered in the internal affairs of the country ; and the 
European settlers were allowed to have the benefit of 
their own laws, just as the Hindus had of their own. So 
long as the English people settled in the country as tra- 
ders, the English law could not J)e the territorial law even 
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within the limits of their factories. As to the eflEect 
of the subsequent acquisition of sovereign power by the 
English, the following observations fell from Lord Kings- 
down in the case referred to above — 

But if the English laws were not applicable to Hin- 
dus, on the first settlement of the country, how could the 
subsequent acquisition of the rights of sovereignty, by 
the English Crown, make any alteration? It might ena- 
ble the Crown, by express enactment, to alter the laws of 
the country, but until so altered, the laws remained un- 
changed.’’ 

6. Nothing could be more mischievous or untrue than 
the idea that India is a conquered country, or that the 
people of India are absolutely at the mercy of the con- 
querors The fact is, that the people were tired of the 
anarchy which prevailed at the period of the decline and 
fall of the Mogul Empire ; and they not only readily 
submitted to be ruled by the English, but, in a great The po»i- 
many cases, they fought side by side with the English native*?ofthe 
to support their cause In Bengal at least the English 

owe their power not so much to the force of their arms rule, 
as to the moral support of the leading men of the coun- 
try, and to the Dewany sunud given to them by the titu- 
lar emperor of Delhi. To say that the natives of the 
country were ever conquered, in the proper sense of the 
term, or that they ever were or are absolutely at the mercy 
of the English, is an assertion which is not only unsuppor- 
ted by history, but is shocking to all sense of morality. 

It is therefore rather surprising that such an assertion 
has been sometimes made by lawyers and Judges. 

7. In this country the Brahmins, who are the leaders 
f the people, took little or no interest in political affairs. 

“heir ambition was too high. They succeeded in having 

themselves honoured as gods on earth. Even crowned heads 
bowed before them. The Brahmins being thus indifferent 
towards matters of imperial politics, people from foreign 
countries sometimes established their power without 
much difl&culty. The character of Englishmen who 
came to this country was unknown to the people ; and 
as they conducted themselves with great tact, in their 
earlier days, the people generally believeS in their profes- 
sions. They really expected a better government. Va- 
rious circumstances, such as the invention of the Steam 
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Engine and the Electric Telegrapli subsequently streng- 
thened this belief ; and notwithstanding all their grier- 
ances, the people are still unwilling to have any change of 
Government. That is the real secret of the existence of 
British Government in India. The powei.* of the British 
Crown depends as much on the will of the people, here, 
as in any other country. In return, then, for their alle- 
giance the people have a right to be governed by such 
laws as are suitable to them. To maintain the opposite 
is not only morally wrong, but would lead to the most 
disastrous results. 

8. From the time the English became the sovereign 
power of the country, they wisely resolved that the natives 
should have the benefit of their own laws, so far as in- 


heritance, marriage, succession and certain other matters 
are concerned A plan for administration of justice was 


Histonr of drawn up by Mr. Warren Hastings, and was subsequently 
iSibywWoh adopted by the Company’s Government in 1772. The 23rd 
xdliSwme- provided that Hindus should be governed 

Sn Moured laws of their Shastras, with regard to inheritance, 

of marriage, caste and other religious usages. The cogni- 
L^^ own 2 ance of all disputes, concerning civil rights, was entrus- 


ted to certain provincial Courts which were presided over 
by Collectors on the part of the Company ; who in deal- 
ing with Hindus were bound to consult the Brahmins who 


attended their Courts, for the purpose of supplying them 
with information upon Hindu law, and to assist them in 


passing the decrees These Courts were made subject to 
the Sudder Dewany Adalut, which sat in the Presidency 
Town. 


9, In the next year (1773) the Regulating Act was 
passed by the Imperial Parliament in England, which 
empowered the Governor-General and Council to make 
Rules and Regulations for the Government of Bengal, 
and thus a Legislative as well as a judicial authority was 
established in the province. The first Regulation was 
passed in the year 1780, and related to the administra- 
tion of justice. The exact words of the 23rd Rule of 
Warren Hastings* plan were introduced into the 27th 
section, and then, as far as the Bengal Presidency was 
concerned, the administration of their own laws was se- 
cured to Hindus, in all suits regarding their inheri- 
tance, marriage, caste and other religious usages and 
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instittitions* In 1781 the section was re-enacted in the 
revised Code with the addition of the words ^succes- 
sion/’ 

10. The Regulating Act also empowered the Grown of 
Great Britain to*erect and establish a Supreme Court of 
Judicature at JFort William in Bengal ” and accordingly 
in the next year (1774) that Court was established. Thus 
two distinct judicial establishments came into existence 
in the country — the Supreme Court established by Royal 
Charter, the Adalat system by the local Legislature and 
Government of Bengal. 

11. The Act of the Imperial Parliament, and the Roy a 
[Charter, by which the Supreme Court of Calcutta was 

established, made no provision as to what law should be 
applicable to the natives of the country. In consequence 
'of disputes which arose between the Governor-General 
;and the Supreme Court an Act was parsed in the year 
1781, known as the Declaratory Act, by section 17 of 
which it was enacted, with regard to the native inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, that their inheritance and succession 
to lands, rents and goods and all matters of contract and 
dealing between party and party, shall be determined 
in the case of Mahomedans by the laws and usage of 
Mahomedans, and in the case of Gentoos by the laws and 
usages of Gentoos, and when one of the parties shall be 
a Mahomedan or Gentoo, by the laws or usages of the 
Mahomedan.” The same Statute also enacted that regard 
should be had to the civil and religious usages of the 
natives, and that the rights and authorities of the fathers 
and masters of families should be preserved to them re- 
spectively within their said families ; and that the Court, 
in framing its process and its rules and orders for execu- 
tion thereof in suits, civil or criminal, against the Natives 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, might accommodate the 
same to the religion and manners of such natives, so far 
as the same might consist with the due execution of the 
laws an3. attainmep.t of justice. From the section of the 
Declaratory Act, quoted above, it will appear that it made 
the Hindu law applicable, within the Town of Calcutta, 
to contracts between Hindus. In this resjjpct the Act of 
Parliament secured to the Hindus of Calcutta, the benefit 
their own laws in matters, in which, according to the 
Regulations of the Company’s Government, the Courts of 
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law in the Mofussil were left to take equity and good 
conscience as their guide. 

12. In the time of Lord Cornwallis the Regulations 
were revised ; and section 15 of the new Regulation, IV of 
1793, re-enacted that in suits regarding Accession, inheri- 
tance, marriage and caste, and all rel^ious usages and 
institutions, between Hindus, they should have the bene- 
fit of their own laws. 

13. Section 15 of Regulation IV of 1793 has been 
repealed by Act VI of 1871. Section 24 of the latter enact- 
ment reproduces the provision of the Regulation which it 
has repealed. Similar provisions, in the Civil Courts 
Acts, for the several provinces of India secure to the Hindus 
the same rights everywhere. 

bory of history of the legislation, by which the Hindus 

^gisia- are allowed the benefit of their own laws, is the same in the 
tfco other Presidenc^s. The Governor of Madras and his 
*^ra8* Council were empowered bj 39 and 40 Geo, III c. 79 to 
ombay. make Regulations for the Provincial Courts and Councils 
at that Presidency. The Madras Regulation, III of 1802, 
provided for the administration of Hindu law in" the 
case of Hindus, in the very words of the Bengal Code. 

15. The Hindu inhabitants of the towns of Madras and 
Bombay obtained the benefit of their own laws, for the 
first time, in the year 1799 under 37 Geo. c. 142, which 
authorized the creation of Recorders’Courts in those towns. 
Section 13 of the Act was in terms exactly similar to sec- 
tion 17 of the Declaratory Act. 

16. The Recorder’s Court at Madras was abolished, and 
a Supreme Court was constituted there by 40 Geo. Ill 
c. 79, sec. 22 of which repeated the words of the Statute 
which it superseded, as to the administration of native 
laws* 

17. The Recorder’s Court at Bombay was continued 
till 1823, in which year by 4 Geo. IV c. 71 provision was 
made for the establishment of a Supreme Court at Bom- 
bay. Section 29 of the Act repeated again the wording of 
the previous enactments as to application of native laws. 

18. The Supreme Courts established in the several 
Presidency Towns, are now abolished. But the Acts and 
Charters, by which the existing High Courts have been 
constituted, provide^ for the administration of the same 
laws as were administered b^ the Courts which they 
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ave superseded. The Hindus and Mahomedans in the 
residency Towns, have, therefore, the benefit of their own 
aws still as to inheritance and succession. In respect of 
contracts, the application of their laws is now apparently 
subject to the proviso in section 1 of the Contract Act, so 
that contracts whh3h are unlawful according to the Statute 
cannot be enforced, though such contracts be legal ac- 
cording to Hindu or Mahomedan law to which the parties 
are subject. But what is unlawful according to Hindu 
law is not rendered valid by anything in the Contract 
Code (Ram Cannoy Audhicarry v, Johur Lai Dutta, I. L R,, 

5 Cal , 868 ; Rasik Lai Muduk v, Lokenath Korma Kar, 

Ib., 688). 

19. By sec. 17 of the Statute 21 Geo. Ill, c. 70^ tion of seo^iT 
by the corresponding sections in the Statutes by which ot^tke DeoiZ 
the Supreme Courts at Madras and Bombay were consti- 
tuted, it is provided that where only 9 ne of the parties 
shall be a Mahomedan or Gentoo, there the case should be 
decided by the laws and usages of the defendant. On the 
construction of section 17, it has been held that the words 
their inheritance and succession’^ in the earlier part of 
the section, relate to inheritance and succession by the 
lefendant in the clause at the end. In the case in which 
bhe construction of the section was in question, the widow 
>f an Armenian sued the purchasers of her husband’s pro- 
Derty for dower. The defendants were Hindoos. 

PoNTiFEX, J. observed : — It seems to me, though the 
anguage is a little confusing, that the true construction 
)f the section must confine the words ^ their inheritance 
Lnd succession ’ to questions relating to inheritance and 
uccession by the defendants. The present is a question 
»f the plaintiff’s succession, and therefore not determinable 
)y the laws and usages of the Gentoos.” (Sarkies v, 

^rosona Mayee Dossee, I. L. R. 6 Cal., 808.) ' 


Section V. 

WHO ARE GOVERNED BY THE HINDU LAW. 

1. The Hindu law undoubtedly applies to those whu 
)llow the Brahminical religion, L e., who believe in the 
uthority of the Vedas, Sanhitas, Purans and Tantracs. But 
would hardly be right to^limit the application of the law 
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to h(m& fide followers of the Brahminical faith. To say 
nothing of those, and they are not a few, whose observ- 
ance of Hinduism is mere matter of outward form and 
social convenience, there are classes of persons, such as the 
Brahmos, who do not observe even that outward form* 
Such persons cannot be called Hindus* by religion; and 
yet it would be going too far to bold that they dtve not 
Hindus within the meaning, for instance, of sec. S31 
of Act X of 1865, and that succession to their property 
should be regulated by the Indian Succession Act, and not 
by the Hindu Law* To include such persons within the 
category of Hindus, the term must be taken to include 
not only persons who are Hindus by religion, but also the 
wtestsug- descendants of such persons who are not completely ex- 
communicated from Hindu society, on account of change 
of religion. 

2. The Hinduclaw has been held to apply to Buddhists, 
Clnduiaw Jainas, Sikhs (Lala Mohabeer Pershad v. Mt. Kundun 
citoists, Koowar, 8 W. R., 116 ; Bhagvandas Tejmul v. Rajmul, 10 

Bomb*, 258 ; Sheo Sing Roy v Dukho, I. L. R., I. All. 688). 

3. Before the passing of the Indian Succession Act, it 
was held that Native Christian converts from the Hindu 
religion were at liberty to renounce the Hindu law of 
Succession or to adhere to it. (Abraham v, Abraham, 9 
M. I. A., 195). But the Indian Succession Act is now the 
territorial law of the country ; and it applies to all who are 
not Hindus, Mahomedans, Sikhs, Jains or Buddhists. 

4. The provisions of section 4 of the Succession Act are 
Jut not to prospective, and leave rights unaffected which had already 
jSistians been acquired before the passing of the Act* (Sarkies t;* 
SmVoon* Prosunamoy in I. L. R. 6 Cal., 795). 

^ which it appeared that the plaintiff, who 

tnejsw- was the son of a native convert, was born before the passing 
of the Indian Succession Act, the Madras High Court 
declared that — If any portion of the property was ances- 
tral as between the plaintiff and his father, ar\d if the 
family continued to observe the Hindu Law of Succession 
until the Indian Succession Act altered their rule of succes- 
sion, the plaintiff may, at his birth, have acquired an interest 
in such ancestral property, of which the subsequent enact- 
ment of the Succession Act would not, in our opinion^ 
deprive him.’^ (Fonnusami Nadun v. Dorasami A jjan, I* 

L R. 2 Mad. 211.) 
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SBCfTIOIT VL 

THE SEVERAL SCHOOLS OF HINDU LAW. 

1. The same causes which, in early times, divided the 
Brahmins into innumerable Shakhas and Charanas, also 
bended, in later times, to the division into the several 
ecbools of Hindu law which exist even at the present day. 

But for British conquest, the number of schools would 
have either increased or decreased. Just at the present whioh Hindu 
time, there is a tendency among the Pandits of EastJg^YdS^ 
P '‘^al to set up the standard of revolt against the 
auchorities of Nadiya. But the imperial Government of of Britiaii 
the present day has deprived the Brahmins of the legisla- ^ ^ 
tive power which they possessed and exercised from time 
immemorial. No Pandit can now hope to be able to set 
up a new school, however eager he may be to shake off the 
authority of the old ones. The five schools, into which 
the Brahmin lawyers were divided at the time of British 
jquest, exist, at the present time, without increasing or 
diminishir ^ 

2. It * difficult to say when all the charanas coalesced, 
and whe /4ll the Shmritis came to be regarded as equally 
authoritative. There can, however, be no doubt that the 
heat of the quarrel subsided long before Medhathithi, 
who lived in the 8th century. Medhatithi is one of the 
lirliest of those commentators who undertook to reconcile 
ihe several Shmritis. The labours of Bhoja Raja, Bish- 
warupa, and Srikara were apparently in the same direc- 
tion. The reunion being effected, division commenced 
again. The work of Vijyaneshwar was accepted as 
authoritative almost throughout India, when it was pub- 
lished. But within a century Devananda Bhatta founded 
the Dravira school. In another century the Mithila school 
was founded by Chandeshwar. But the most important 
revolution was that which was effected in Bengal by 
Jimutavahana and Raghu Nunduna,the leading authorities 
of that school. There are still traditions in Nadiya as to the 
spiritugfeirivalry which existed, in the 15th century, between 
the 'Pandits of Nadiya and those of MithiJa. In logic or 
Nya, the Mithila Pandits at last gave the palm of victory 
to those of Nadiya ; and from that time the Pandits of 
Mithila come to Nadiya order to learn the Nya Shaatra. 

6 
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Bat in law, the two schools nerer coalesced* The Pandits 
of MitMla adhered to the text books of Chandeshwara 
and Yachaspati. But in the Nadiya school, the works of 
Jimnta and Baghnnanda were adopted as text books, and 
became, from that time, of paramount authority* 

8. In Gujerat and Maharashtra, the -^orks of Yijnya- 
neshwar and Aparaditya Deo were apparently the principal 
authorities for a long time. But the work of Nilkanta 
acquired great authority in the 17th century ; and the 
Western schools were founded before the last century. 

4. From what has been said above, it will appear that 
the five schools, into which Hindu lawyers are now divi- 
ded, came into existence before the last century. 

5. There are minor sub-divisions in each school. But 
as the text books are the same in each school, the difier- 
ences of opinion, between the several branches of the same 
school, are not of. much importance. 

6. The several schools differ mainly in using some 
particular work as text book, and in citing the same as of 
unquestionable authority on all disputed questions. If the 
particular text book used in any school is silent on any 
point, the lawyers of that school would refer to other 
works for a rule on the point. They would also support 
their own opinion by quotations from the text books of 
another school. But where there is a clear difference of 
opinion between the leading authorities of the several 
schools, the lawyers of each school follow the text book of 
that school. 

7. There are several legal works which are not used as 
text books in any particular school ; but are regarded as 
of high authority, being cited as such in the text books* 
But the authority of these works is not binding on every 
point. The authority, however, of the particular text book 
of each school, is binding on the members of that school. 
The teacher is bound to make out that the text book 
adopted by him is infallible. If the teacher fails to 
justify everything that there is in the text book, then he 
would be considered unfit for his work, and he would fail 
to attract pupils. The teachers of the country, therefore, 
adopt that booj^ as the basis of their teachings, which they 
themselves studied in their younger days. Thus it happens 
that all the great teachers of every school generally adopt 
that one book, as text book ^ for their pupils, which is 
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»garded as of unquestionable authority in the school, and 
hich answers best for argument with an adrersary. 

8. The books regarded as particularly authoritative in 
the several schools are mentioned below— 


'1. Mitakshara. 

2. The commentary on Mitak- 
shara W YishwesharaBhatta 

1. Benares School called SubodhinL 

8. Yira Mitrodaya. 

4. Kalpataru by Laksmidhara. 

5. Dattaka Mimansa. 

m 


2. Dravira School 
, (set up in the 13th cen- j 
itury by Devanda Bhat- 1 
*'ta). 


1. Mitakshara. 

2. Shmriti Chandrika by Devanda 

Bhatta. 

3. Farasara Madhavya by Mad- 

havacharajra Yidyaranya. 

4. Sarshati Yilas by Fratab 

Budra Deo. 


8. Mithila School r\. Mitakshara. 
(setupbyChandeshwar, \ 2. Chintamani by Yachaspati. 
1314. A. C. and Yachas- i 3. Yivada Batnakara by Chaude- 
patiMisralSth century). (. shwara. 


4. Bengal School 
(founded by Jimntava- 
hana, and Bnghunan- 
dana, 15th century). 


'1. Dayabbaga. 

2. Dayatatwa. 

3. Daya Brama Sangraha. 

4. The Commentary on Daya- 

bhaga by Sreekristo. 

5. Dattaka Chandrika by Bag- 

humani commonly ascribed 
to Devanda Bhatta. 


B. Maharashtra ,, 

School (founded by , f' , , 

NiltflTtta. in the 17th ^ girnaya Sindhu of Kamalaker. 

4. Dattaka Mimansa of Nanda 
Fundita. 


Kilkanta 

century). 
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THE TEST FOE DETERMIIfING BT WHICH 
SCHOOL A HINDU IS GOVERNED. 


The test 
ussested by 
hedeoislons 
rf the Courts 
f law. 


1, It has been already stated that Hi^du law is purely 
personal. In whatever part of India a Hindu may reside 
the Hindu law applies to him as to inheritance, succession, 
marriage, &c. The Hindu law being different in the 
different schools mentioned in the last preceding section, 
the question arises, what school of law applies to a Hindu 
who migrates from one part of the country to another P 
The law, by which the Hindus are governed, being per- 
sonal, mere change of residence cannot affect it. It has 
been accordingly said, that if a person of a Mithila family 
living in Bengal continue the observance of the Mithila 
Shastar on occasions of marriages and mournings in his 
family, and have a Mithila Purohit to perform the cere- 
monies, his right to inheritance and other claims, were to 
be determined according to the Mithila Shastars ; but that, 
if these ceremonies were performed according to the 
Bengal Shastars, his right of inheritance would be deter- 
mined by the Bengal Shastars (Eutchaputty Dutt Jha v* 
Eajendra Narain Eoy, 1 P. C. J., 167 ; Eani Padma* 
vati V, Balu Doolar Sing, IP C. J , 348). 

2. Primd facie any Hindu, residing in a particular 
province of India, is held to be subject to the particular 
doctrines of Hindu law accepted in that province. He 
would be governed by the Dayabhaga in Bengal, by the 
Vivada Chintamoni in north Behar and Tirhut, by the 
Mayukha in Guzrat, and generally by the Mitakshara else- 
where. If the family migrates from one part of the 
country to another, still the presumption is, that it retains 
the law of its former domicile^ in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary. (Per Curiam^ 12 M. I. A , 81). 

8. The ruling laid down in Eutcheputty Dutt Jha v. 
Eajendra Narayan, and in similar other cases, involves the 
necessity of determining by what school the family has 
been governed as to marriages and mournings. It is 
difficult to weig^ the evidence that is generally adduced 
in such cases : and it is well nigh impossible for a Judge, 
who is a foreigner, to pass any decision on such evidence. 
Nor does the ruling afford a safe test in all cases. For 
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itance, there are several families of Brahmins in Bengal, 
ipecially in Nadiya and its neighbourhood, who immigrated 
'om Mithila in the 17th and in the 18th centuries. Some 
the members of these families became and still are 
le leading Pandits of the country. They adopted the 
works of Baghunandana and Jimuta as their text books ; 
and they became the chief exponents of the Bengal school. 
Sreekishen himself belonged to one of these families, if 
the information, which I have on the point, be not ground- 
rless. Now these families observe all their religious rites 
according to the authorities of the Mithila school. Their 
iriests are generally of their own class, yet it cannot be 
laid that the law of the Dayabhaga does not apply to 
^hem. It has been already stated that a Pandit of the 
lame of Earn Gopal Nyalunkar was the first man in Nadiya 
make the study of Eagbunandana and Jimutavahana an 
ixclusive profession. Before his time the andits of Nadiya 
itudied the Nya philosophy as their main subject of study, 

«nd some of them studied the Shmriti works as an 
additional subject. But since the time of Earn Gopal, a 
^reat impetus was given to the study of the Shmntis of 
Eaghunandana and the Dayabhaga of Jimutavahana. 

The choice of text books is a matter of great significance 
from the point of view of native Pandits. It shows what 
book is held by the Pandit as least open to exception. 

Such being the case, it would be hardly proper to say that 
the law of Dayabhaga does not apply to the family of 
Earn Gopal or Srikishen. 

4. In the case of Brahmins, it seems that the safest 
way to determine by what school of law any particular 
family is governed, is to ascertain what books are studied 
by the Pandits of the family, either in the past or in the; _ 4 tegt 
present. If the family has never produced a Pandit, or if aested. 
the family be of any other caste, then the question can 
be determined by ascertaining what text .books are used 
by the Pandits who are usually consulted by the family 
as to marriage, mourning or inheritance. This, I shouldi 
think, is the safest test, and is one which would very often' 
lead to an easy solution of the question. 
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CHAPTER n. 


Section T. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Ooi/ra. — ^The name of the primitive sage from who^ 
the Brahmins suppose themselves to be descends 
The other castes have no Gotras of their own. ’ j 
they use the name of the Gotra of their priests. * ) 

Bagoira. — Persons descended from a common ance^ . 
in unbroken lines of male descent. ; ' 

Ootraja. — In the text of Yajnyavalkya, which enumer^ 
the heirs to a sonless man, the word denotes agn^ 
only, according to the Mitakshara. But in the Daya- 
bhaga, the word is taken in its literal sense, i, e., 
persons born in the family. Jimuta takes the word in 
the text to be an abbreviation for Gotraja Sapinda, 
i e., Sapindas who are born in the family. 

BaJculya. — Agnates or persons of the same Gotra who 
are not Sapindas. 

Bamanodakas^ — Ditto ditto ditto. 

Bandhua. — Generally used to denote sapindas of different 
Gotra. 

Bapindas, — According to the Bengal School of law the 
word has three different meanings. (See the chap- 
ters on Marriage and Inheritance.) According to 
!the Mitakshara, all those who are descended from a 
common ancestor within seven degrees on the father’s 
side and five degrees on the mother’s side are Sapin- 
das. 

Aurasa. — For the definition of Aurasa and other kinds 
of sons, see the chapter on Adoption. 

Brahmo. — For the definition of this and other forms of 
marriage, see the chapter on Marriage. ^ 

Adhyagni. — For the definition of this and other kinds 
of Stridhan, see the chapter on Stridhan. 

JSTiyam. — For the definition of this and other terms of 
Mimansa, ^see sec. II post. 

Appointment to raise issue. 
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Sbctiob II. 

RULES OF INTERPRETATION. 

Hindu law is founded on the texts of Vedas, Shmritis, 
^Porans and Tantras. The texts, on which the fabric of 
Hindu Law is founded, are very few in number, and ap- 
parently as simple as possible, in most cases. But the 
commentators have exhausted all their ingenuity in inter- 
the texts, in different ways, to suit their peculiar 
Rules of interpretation and legal maxims have 

I ihus grown up, without a knowledge of which it is simply 
mpossible to go through the discussions in Hindu law 
»ooks like the Mitakshara or Dayabhaga. 

Many of the rules are derived from the Mimansa Darsan 
and the Karikas of Bhattapada. There are also some 
rules which are based on grammar ; while there are 
others which are tacitly recognized by Hindu jurists. 
The grammatical rules cannot be explained in a foreign 
language like English. Of the other rules of interpre- 
tation, some of the most important are given below : 

1. For every rule of law there is a text in the Vedas. 
If a text is not to be found in the Vedas corresponding 
to the rule, then the existence of such a text is to be 
taken for granted. 

2. It is not proper to postulate the existence of too 
many texts, if the object is attainable by taking for 
granted a fewer number. 

The result of this rule is, that generalization must be 
made wherever possible. 

This rule of interpretation is illustrated in the dis- 
cussion in Chapter VI, Section I of the Dayabhaga, where 
it is shewn that although several kinds of self-acquired 
property are declared as indivisible in the texts of Rishis, 
yet it is not necessary that more than one text should be 
presumed^ to include all those different kinds of self- 
acquired property which are enumerated in the Shmritis. 
For if a text is postulated to the effect that whatever is 
earned without detriment of the joint family property, 
that is indivisible’* then all the texts of Shmritis on the 
subject may be deduced from the same. 

3. Then again there is a rule of interpretation that 
when a text of the Vedas ifii postulated, it should contain 


^reting 

“^ews. 
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the fewest nnmber of words. This rule is known undei 
the title of Holakadhikarna. It is the 8th topic of the 
third chapter of Jaimini’s Mimansa. For the application of 
this Adhikarana, or rule of interpretatioi^, see Da 7 abhaga> 
chap. II, para. 40, chap. VI, sec. 1, para. 22. 

4. Effect should be given to every te^t and every word 
in a text. It is never to be supposed that any text or 
word in a text is without scope for application, or unneces- 
sary. It is equivalent to the rule of English law that 

a Statute ought to be so constructed, that, if it can be 
prevented, no clause, sentence or word shall be super-^ 
fluous, void or insignificant.’^ (Rog* v. Bishop of Oxford, 
L. B. 4. Q, B. D., 245.) 

6. It is said that wherever contradictions exist be- 
tween the Vedas, Shmritis and Purans, there the text of 
Vedafi is to be followed ; but where a contradiction exists 
between Shmriti* and Puran, there the text of Shmriti is 
to be regarded as of higher authority.” This rule of inter- 
pretation is contained in a text of Vyasa. But it is not 
of much practical importance. For Hindu lawyers never 
admit that there can be any contradiction between autho- 
ritative texts. In the discussions in modern legal treatises, 
all the texts are regarded as equally authoritative, nay, 
sometimes, texts of Purans are allowed to override Vedas 
and Shmritis. 

6. Where there is an evident contradiction, the modern 
commentators, sometimes, explain the same by laying down 
that the rule is optional. There is a passage of the Vedas 
which directs that at the Atiratra sacrifice the Sodrasi 
should be taken.” There is another passage which on 
the contrary provides that at the Atiratra the Shodrasi 
be not taken.” It is hence inferred that the Sodrasi 
may optionally be used or not, at the ceremony called: 
Atiratra. (Jaimini’s Mimansa, 10, 8, 4.) 

7. Sometimes, the apparent contradiction is explained 
by shewing that the texts have different fields fqr appli- 
cation. For instance, there are some texts according to 
which the son born after partition is entitled to the share 
of the father only. While there are others which de-i 
dare that on the birth of a son after partition, it is to bij 
revised. Jimutavahana reconciles the apparent contra^ 
diction, by laying down that the former applies to the 
self-acquired property of the ^father, and the latter to 
ancestral property. (Dayabha*ga, chap. 7.) 
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In commenting on Jajnyavalkja, chap. II, v, 22 Vijna^ 
"shwar distinctly says, that any apparent contradiction^ 
the written texts of law, must be explained either by 
assigning different fields, or by supposing that the one 
contains the general rule, and the other a special rule. 

8. A principle of law established in one case may be 
extended to other* analogous cases. This rule is applied 
in para. 36, sec. II of the Dattaka Chandrika where the 
author applies to Dattaka sons the laws that apparently 
apply only to the Kshetraja. The maxim is— 

Where the application of the rule is based on remote 

analogy, it is called The nature of an 

cannot be better explained than by the remarks made by 
Lord Bacon with reference to the principle Love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” 

A brother’s son is said to be equal to a son ; and a 
co-wife’s son is also said to be equal to a son These are 

instances of ; and it is not to be supposed that a 

brother’s son or a co-wife’s son are exactly equivalent to 
a son of the body. All that is meant is, that for certain 
purposes, they are almost as beneficial as a son of the body. 
(Dattaka Chandrika, Sec. I ; Dayabhaga, chap. XI, Sec. 
V, para. 7.) 

9. Every rule of law is either a fww (injunction) or 

ftfW (precept) or (declaration of limit), or 

(statement of a known or admitted fact). Bhattapada 
says : 

fM'Vrapfr xrTf%r% ^ i 

Precepts or fMV are either positive or negative. 
When 9 precept enjoins men to do a certain act, for the 
doing of which no reason could be suggested, it is called 
n Utpatti-vidhi. The rule, which requires the recitation 
prayers, in the morning and evening, is an Utpatti^ 
^hi ; for, but for it, the recitation would^ not be done, 
ben a precept forbids men to do what they may do, 

under natural impulses, it is called a or prohi- 
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bitojy precept, aa for instance, tbe rd^ which forbids 
the eating of flesh, on the 8th day of thV'^^^* 

An injunction is a rule directing the doin^ ^ ®»<5t at 
a particular time or place or in a particular B^'^^ner , the 
act itself being such, that it would be ’'done the 

absence of any rule in the Shastars. ^For instaiilfe,tJie 
rule which requires that, at the Bratriditya festival, a 
man must eat some food from the bands of his sister, is a 
ftniw or injunction. The act of eating is done out of natural 
impulse. The direction, that men should take the food 
given to them by their sisters, makes it an injunction by 
obeying which some invisible effect is produced in addi- 
tion to the visible effect — satisfaction of hunger. 

A is an implied prohibition. For instance, there 

is a text which declares that the five animals which have 
five claws may be eaten. Now the eating of flesh is 
prompted by natural impulse. The text would therefore 
be unnecessary if it meant nothing more than is posi- 
tively declared by it. But a text cannot be unnecessary ; 
and therefore it must be taken to mean by implication 
that the flesh of other animals is not to be eaten. 


A text which is neither a nor a ftrftr nor a 

is necessarily ^njnrr^lC or the recitation of a known or 

admitted fact. Ordinarily it is not proper to interpret 

a text in such manner as to make it a or 

In certain cases, however, must be accepted. 

Anuvada is of two kinds. It may be either necessary or 
unnecessary. If it can be shown, that there is some neces- 
sity for the text, notwithstanding that it recites nothing 
more than an admitted fact, then there can be no objec- 
tion towards interpreting it as an Anuvada. An interpre- 
tation, which would make a text of law an unnecessary 
recitation of a known fact, can never be accepted. For a 
text of the Shastars cannot be unnecessary or superfluous. 

The distinction between finrsr, f%fV, and 

— ^ 

is of the greatest importance in Hindu jurisprudence. The 
importance of the distinction is illustrated in the very 
first chapter of the Dayabhaga, in the discussion with 
reference to tlfb following text of Manu 

wnn:* ww i 

Manu, chap* IX, 104 
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Nothing could be simpler apparently, than this text* 
at thjC considerations, which Jimutuvahana introduces, 
nder the interpretation of the passage hopelessly diffi^ 

The plain meaning of the text is that ** after the death 
of the parents let.the brothers divide the paternal wealth, 
for during the lifetime of the parents they are not inde- 
pendent/* Jitnuta says, that this text cannot be a 
tor it is certainly not meant that any sin is incurred by 
not dividing, Manu himself has declared, in another text, 
^that it is optional with the coparceners to remain joint or 
^to separate. 

Then it is shown that the text is not a For the 

[act of division may be done out of natural impulses, irres- 
pective of any rule of the Shastars. 

Jimutavahana then goes on to show that it is not a 
; for it is not proper ordinarily tg accept an inter- 
pretation which makes a text of law a 

Jimutavahana therefore arrives at the conclusion that 
it is an But it is a necessary ; and therefore 

there can be no objection to accepting it in that light* 
What is meant is, that the sons become owners after the 
death of the father. If the sons be then owners, their right 
to divide follows as a matter of course- The declaration 
that the sons may divide the paternal wealth is 

But it is meant to imply that sons become owners after 
the father’s death and not before ; and therefore the text 
is a necessary one. 

The controversy, regarding the legality of polygamy, 
turned in a great measure on the distinctions under consi- 
deration. The fact is, that it is of great importance in 
Hindu jurisprudence ; and the practitioner as well as the 
student must constantly bear in mind the nature of it. 

10. A text quoted by an authoritative writer is of 
greater authority than one that is not quoted or comment- 
ed on iiTany book. 

11. A text must be accepted as it is. Bhattapada says 

12. Wherever possible, the texts ought to be so inter- 
eted as to shew that the rule of law has*its foundation 
reason. Brihaspati says — 

t%T*ncw i 





25* If Br doubt arises as to the import ol 
declares a limit then the higfhest limit, oug 

The rule is 

26. According' to some jurists the t^b 
of a compound word is more acceptable tha 
which follows from the coinponent wiorc 

Sat on the other hand it is maintained by < 
literal meaning is more acceptable tha 
meaning. Mit. Chap IF, Sec XI para 3. 

27* \V"hen several alternatives are prc 
pounded, in the same sentence, with the w 
an indication that the author does not a 
them. As an illustration, see para. 44, 
XI of the Dayabhaga where the author e 
several diflBerent ways in which the widow b< 
of her deceased ^lusband. The fact is, t 
succeeds on the basis of the texts of "Yaj 
Vishnu, and not because she confers any be 


Skctioi^ III. 
liEaAIL. MAXIMS. 

1. Property can never remain in abc 
must be some legal owner. 

2. Property is for enjoyment and ac 
merit. 

'inf — (T>ayabhaga, Chap. XI, 

13.) 

— (Mit , Chap. IT, Sec. I, ps 

8. ITone but a living human being ca 
of property. 

It is doubtful whether, according to the e 
of Hindu Jurisprudence an idol can be the 
property. A relin<juishment, in favour o 
amount to a sacrifice ; but it can neve 
gift. A gift can be made only in favour 
being. Hut the gods, in whose favour sacri 
are not sentient beings, they having no i 
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Bnt the gods that are worshipped in a sacrifice hi 
existence apart from mantras 

However that may be, the people of the country ger 
believe that property can stand in the name of a 
and as they act according to that belief, the Courts c 
do otherwise than^give effect to that belief. 

4. The law ought not to be such as to render ai 
incapable of acquiring or holding property Accc 
to Hindu lawyers, every human being ought to hav< 
property as he can call his own, in order that it ma 
be impossible for him to perform acts of religious 
(Dayabhaga, Chap. I, para. 17*) 

6. Ownership is acquired by such lawful i 
as Inheritance, Purchase, Partition, Seizure, Fii 
Acceptance (for Brahmins), Conquest (for Ksheti 
Gains (for Vaisbyas and Sudras). Property is a mat 
popular recognition, and it may be acquired by any 
mode recognized in the world as a mode of acquiring 
perty. Property is not acquired by theft, because tL 
not considered as a mode of acquisition, by the ] 
generally. 

6. Ownership is extinguished by sale, gift, c 
degradation, and change of religious order. 

7. Wherever persons, standing in a certain degi 
relationship, inherit as heirs they take equal shares, i 
there is an express rule of law providing otherwise. 
Dayabhaga, Chap. IV, Sec. II, para. 8). The maxim 

8. The ordinances of the Shastars apply to the 1 
and pure« For the maxim is — 

WTWT ‘jrarnf 

It is generally supposed that, according to Jimnta 
sonl of a deceased person is benefitted by his mat 
uncle and the rest ; because the maternal relations 
form a duty, which the deceased was bound to perfoi 
his lifetime. But the fact is, that after a plan’s deatl 
duty of performing the shr^h of paternal or mat 
ancestors ceases to be binding on him ; and if the 
iives, on the maternal side, give pindas to t^ie same ai 
tors, they do so on their own account. The deceased 
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25. If a doubt arises as to the import of a word wbicl 
declares a limit then the highest limit, ought to be taken. 

The rule is 

26. According to some jurists the t^fanical meaning 
of a compound word is more acceptable than the meaning 
which follows from the component words. It is said 

But on the other hand it is maintained by others that the 
literal meaning is more acceptable than a technical 
meaning. Mit. Chap IF, Sec XI para 8. 

27. When several alternatives are proposed or pro- 
pounded, in the same sentence, with the word WT (or) it is 
an indication that the author does not approve any of 
tliem. As an illustration, see para. 44, Sec. I, Chap. 
XI of the Dayabhaga where the author enumerates the 
several difiBerent ways in which the widow benefits the soul 
of her deceased liusband. The fact is, that the widow 
succeeds on the basis of the texts of Yajnyavalkya and 
Vishnu, and not because she confers any benefit. 


Section III. 

LEGAL MAXIMS. 

1. Property can never remain in abeyance. There 
must be some legal owner. 

2. Property is for enjoyment and acts of religious 
merit. 

XW — (Dayabhaga, Chap. XI, Sec. VI, para. 

13.) 

— (Mit , Chap. II, Sec. I, para. 14. 

8. None but a living human being can be the owner 
of property. 

It is doubtful whether, according to the strict pnnciples 
of Hindu Jurisprudence an idol can be the owner of any 
property. A relinquishment, in favour of an idol, can 
amount to a sacrifice ; but it can never amount to a 
gift* A gift can be made only in favour of a sentient 
being. But the gods, in whose favour sacrifices are made, 
are not sentient beings, they having no existence apart 
the mantras. There may be such gods as Indra. 
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Bnt the gods that are worshipped in a sacrifice have no 
existence apart from mantras 

However that maj be, the people of the country generally 
believe that property can stand in tlie name of a god ; 
and as they act according to that belief, the Courts cannot 
do otherwise than, give effect to th-^t belief. 

4- The law ought not to be such as to render any one 
incapable of acquiring or holding property According 
to Hindu lawyers, every human being ought to have such 
property as he can call his own, in order that it may not 
be impossible for him to perform acts of religious merit. 
(Dayabhaga, Chap. I, para. 17.) 

6, Ownership is acquired by such lawful means 
as Inheritance, Purchase, Partition, Seizure, Finding, 
Acceptance (for Brahmins), Conquest (for Kshetriyas), 
Gains (for Vaishyas and Sudras). Property is a matter of 
popular recognition, and it may be acquij'ed by any other 
mode recognized m the world as a mode of acquiring pro- 
perty. Property is not acquired by theft, because theft is 
not considered as a mode of acquisition, by the people 
generally. 

6. Ownership is extinguished by sale, gift, death, 
degradation, and change of religious order. 

7. Wherever persons, standing in a certain degree of 
relationship, inherit as heirs they take equal shares, unless 
there is an express rule of law providing otherwise. (See 
Dayabhaga, Chap. IV, Sec. II, para. 8). The maxim is 

8. The ordinances of the Shastars apply to the living 
and pure. For the maxim is— 

It is generally supposed that, according to Jimuta, the 
soul of a deceased person is benefitted by his maternal 
uncle and the rest ; because the maternal relations per- 
form a duty, which the deceased was bound to perform in 
his lifei^me. But the fact is, that after a Qian’s death, the 
duty of performing the shradh of paternal or maternal 
ancestors ceases to be binding on him ; and if the rela- 
tives, on the maternal side, give pindas to t|ie same ances- 
tors, they do so on their own account. The deceased can 
derive no benefit whatever, from the performance of such 
acts by his maternal relatives. 
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9* Where the principal ceremony or act is omitted, it 
must be performed over again with all incidental cere* 
monies. But where the principal ceremony is perform- 
ed, it need not be repeated on account of the omission 
of an incidental ceremony. Nor is the incidental cere- 
mony to be performed separately. The^ Chandoga Pari- 
shishta says : 

MM MT# WM MM: I 

^ Si 

In a shradh the principal ceremony is the feeding of a 
Brahmin. The giving of pinda is an incidental ceremony, 
which need not be repeated, or performed separately if 
omitted at first. So the ceremony of Bridhi shradh is an 
incidental ceremony, which is performed before marriage 
and other regenerating rites. But the Bridhi shradh being 
an incidental rite, its omission does not necessitate the 
re-performance ox the entire ceremony. Nor is it neces- 
sary to perform the incidental ceremony, separately, after- 
wards. 

10. There are certain acts, the performance of which is 
enjoined only in case certain other acts are performed. 
For the application of this principle, see Dattaka Mimansa, 
sec. VI, para. 24, and Dattaka Chandrika, sec. I, para. 24. 

By mixing sour milk in boded milk, the curd denomi- 
nated MrrfMMTT is produced and incidentally whey is produced. 
The curd called is given to the Vaishwadeva set of 

divinities ; the whey is given to horses. If the curd is 
wanting, then in order to produce curd the act of mixing 
boiled milk with sour milk must be performed. But if the 
watery portion called whey is spoilt, before being given to 
horses, then the admixture need not be made, though it be 
ordained that, as a part of the ceremony, the watery por- 
tion should be given to horses. Similarly the Parvana of 
the maternal ancestors is enjoined only when the Parvana 
of the paternal ancestors is performed The law is— 

MM mssmtmm MnnMMT mm i 
Mi^i^M MMMr fMihrnaTM n 

But if the anniversary of a paternal ancestor falls on 
a Parvana day^ and the shradh of the paternal ancestor is 
performed as an ekodista^ then the paternal ancestors 
need not be worshipped again according to Parvana rite 
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and the* maternal ancestors need not, therefore, be wor<- 
shipped at all. 

11 • The repetition of an established mle is for the 
purpose of making: it obligatory. The maxim bein^ 
iWf finrirnr. (See Dattaka Chandrika, Sec. III.) 

12. Cessanti rcpUone cessat ei ipsa lex is a principle 
very often recognized in Hindu law. As an instance, 
see Chandrika, sec. I, para. 28. 

18. It is a maxim of Hindu law, in cases of adoption, 

that permission is to be presumed in the absence of 

prohibition” v^ORTnrwwif. (Dattaka Chandrika.) 

14. An invisible effect cannot be brought about by a 
visible cause. 

For instance, marital dominion is acquired by gift of the 
bride. But the relationship of husband and wife, which 
is an invisible entity, cannot be created except by 
mantras. * 

15. A visible effect cannot be produced by a text of 
the Shastars. 

For instance, the essential nature of ownership is power 
of absolute disposition. If it be admitted that a man is 
the owner of any property, it follows as a matter of course 
that he has power to make a sale or gift of it. there be a 
text prohibiting the sale or gift of such property by such 
person, then the text cannot affect the validity of the 
transfer. The transferer incurs sin by violating the in- 
junction ; but the transfer cannot be regarded as void. 
For as Jimuta says a thing cannot be altered by a 
hundred texts.” 

16 Where the members of any class are possessed of 
opposite attributes, the law with reference to such class, 
is based on the attributes or wants of the majority. The 
maxim is— 

As am illustration of this maxim, the following text of 
Chandoga^Parishishta is usually cited— 

(Though the sun is toothless, and always eats cham 
made of powdered rice, yet [in the ceremony of dedica- 
tion of bull] boiled rice is prescribed, for the sake of the 

8 
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gods I^re, Indra and Siva who are worshipped sunnltane* 
ousljr*) 

17* When there are several ways prescribed for attain* 
ing the same object, the most difficnlt wfly is the proper 
one. For, if the object could be attSuned by the less 
difficult ways, then the texts prescribing the more difficult 
ways would be useless. The maxim is— 

wwwfir w yri i n avi si ir^ ww r mmi 

The following penalties are prescribed for expiation of 
miviaw (high crimes) such as intercourse with step- 
mother, drinking of wine, stealing more than 1 tola of 

j ^old, killing of Brahmins, &c. committed in full know- 
edge. 

1* Death by burning in husk of rice.^ 

SL Bathing in the Ganges. 

Repeating the name of Vishnu. 

Here if such crimes, as those mentioned above, could 
be expiated by bathing in the Ganges, or by repeating the 
name of Vishnu, then the text, which prescribes death by 
burning, would be useless. The texts which declare that 
the most heinous crimes can be expiated by bathing in 
the Ganges, or repeating the name of Vishnu must there- 
fore be ex^ained away as merely wfeviV! an hyperbolical 

description of the merit of bathing in the Ganges, and re- 
peating the name of Vishnu. Or it may be said that 
few men are qualified to bathe in the Ganges, or to utter 
the name of Vishnu. 

18. The attributes of the person entitled to do any 
act are known in three different ways, namely, by capabi- 
lity, prohibition, and qualifying terms. The maxim is— 

Wiv irrtA a ff ifis v i 

urmw sntitvww tvuwr w 

The Shastars do not require a person to do an act, which 
be is incapable of doing, according to the rules prescribed. 
A dumb man cannot adopt. Because, it is prescribed that 
the adopter must utter certain mantras. Females could 
not have adopted, but for special texts which entitle them 
to do so, and on account of which the utterance of man- 
tars are dispensed with, in the case of females. 

Then the rule, that an only son should not be taken in 
adoption, shows that the father of an only son cannot 
give the only eon in adoption. 


19. If tLe tbine required for any particular purpose 
is not obtainable^ &en such things as have resemblance 
to the same may be used instead. The maxim is— 

imp ^ i 

^erwiTtiy srrmi v^eiriis • 

According to this maxim barley may be used for wheat, 
sugar may be used for honey, oil for butter, &c. 

20. What is done by a man, who has not the capacity 
to understand the nature of the business, on account of 
mental infirmity, is void. The maxim is — 

ennwiTO rs xnj aiui f^uiKt^vre aw* i 
ww^r wm w mrwwrnfwffm wuw* « 

21. When the reasons for and against a point are 
nearly equal, a very little preponderance on one side would 

suffice to turn the scale. The maxim is«-* 

wwtFm fw^^TwawTWWTJ 
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CHAPTER III. 


Section L 

THE INSTITUTION OP MAREIAGE.^ 

1. How the institution of marriage originated, and 
how it assumed different forms in different sta^s of 

Whe origin society, are questions which do not properly fall within 
the scope of this work. Marriage, in some form or other, 
ig found to exist even among some of the least civilized 
races. It is not, however, to be supposed that marriage 
is a natural relation, and must have existed, from the 
beginning, in every society. ‘‘ The lowest races says Sir 
John Lubbock have no institution of marriage ; true 
love is almost unknown among them ; and marriage in 
its lowest phases is by no means a matter of affection 
and companionship.*’* 

2. The institution of marriage must be necessarily 
unknown in the primitive condition of man. It would, 
however, be erroneous to suppose that unqualified promis- 
cuity could ever prevail. The natural craving for sexual 
enjoyment would lead the savage to keep within his 
power some member of the opposite sex. If the savage 
IS capable of procuring food enough for himself and his 
consort, then such appropriation is easily accomplished. 
If any other member of the society attempts to disturb 
the possession of the first appropriator, then the latter 
would have the support of the society collectively. In this 
way the institution of marriage apparently originated. 

8. In the primitive condition, the first appropriation 
has its origin apparently in force or enticement or pur- 
chase. But forcible seizure leads to breach of pea^ce ; and 
it cannot be countenanced by the people, even in the most 
backward state of society. It is also to be borne in mind 
that forcible seizure or fraudulent enticement is possible 
' only for the more powerful and crafty members. The 
less powerful and crafty cannot effect the necessary 


* Origin of Civiliaation, Ed., p. 67. 
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appropriation except hj purchaae; and when pnrchaee 
is once recognized as a title giving a right to appropri* 
ation, society can no longer tolerate forcible seizure. 

Sometimes thp parents would give a daughter to a 
powerful chief without taking any price. Sometimes one 
powerful chief would give his daughter to another as a 
free gift, only insisting that the son begotten of such 
girl should succeed as heir. Whenever a girl is given as 
a free gift, it is but natural that the parents should also 
insist upon the donee to treat the girl with respect and 
to be faithful to her. 

4. When the gift or purchase of a girl is made pri- 
vately, without ceremonies, it is possible for the donee or 
purchaser to ignore the fact, or at least to disavow the 
original conditions. Such disavowal must give rise to 
quarrels, to prevent which, the early legislators insist 
upon the utmost publicity. Occasions ,for festivity are 
eagerly welcomed in every state of society; and when 
ceremonies are prescribed by the early legislators, the 
parents observe those ceremonies, not only for the sake 
of publicity, but in order to please neighbours and friends* 

Each marriage thus becomes an occasion for festivity. 

And in course of time, it comes to be believed that mar- 
riage cannot take place without ceremonies. Where cere- 
monies are duly observed, in celebrating a marriage union, 
then it becomes far stronger than where it it is effected 
privately by force, fraud or purchase. The ceremonies 
create a deep and lasting impression on the minds of the 
parties and of their neighbours. They all naturally 
come to suppose that the relation, thus solemnly created, 
cannot be severed and is inviolable. When such is the 
case, the obligations and rights of the parties are easily 

{ lerceived, and become capable of being enforced. Legis- 
ators then define those rights and duties, and save the 
parties the trouble and inconvenience of entering into a 
regular contract, in every case, in order to regulate the 
future fife of the married pair. 

5. India is regarded as an epitome of the whole world 
in respect to the variety of its climate, flora and fauna; 
and it is equally so in ethnology. In the different parts 
of India are to be found ail the Afferent stages of social mfimnt 
progress, from that of the highljr cultured Brahmin to the 
savage irdiid^itants of Assam, Sirguja and the Goto Hills. 
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Indian life thus presents almost every possible form of 
conjugal relation^ from the grossest polyandry verging on 
promiscuity to the most rational form of monogamy. 
Such being the case, Hindu lawyers recognize no less than 
eight different forms of marriage, differing from one 
another, in no slight degree. Most of these forms are 
strongly condemned by the sages. But the legislator, who 
has to make laws for different societies, cannot but take 
into account the customs which prevail therein. He 
cannot paint an ideal picture of what ought to be. He 
must prescribe rules for the guidance of society ; and he 
cannot make sudden or violent innovations. The utmost 
that he can do is to disapprove those practices which he 
would abolish altogether if he possibly could do so by 
legislation. 


Section II. 

MAEEIAGE ENJOINED AS A DUTY IN THE HINDU 

SHASTAES. 

1. Hindu lawyers generally overlook the temporal 
object of marriage, and represent it as something produc- 
tive of religious merit. In enjoining marriage, Hindu 
lawyers never assign any of those reasons which, from a 
rationalistic point of view, render the institution of mar- 
riage necessary for the existence and well-being of society* 
It is true, that the institution of marriage makes men 
more peaceful and industrious ; it is true that without it 
the rearing of children would he imperfectly provided for | 
it is true that the life of man in old age becomes extremely 
miserable without that assistance which can be had only 
from a married wife. All these temporal objects are too 
obvious not to be perceived by the great sages. But they 
could hardly attain their object, if they openly^ avowed 
these temporal reasons, for insisting on the members of the 
society to go through marriage according to law. To 
enforce obedience, the sages assigned sjpiritual reasons 
which have a far greater influence on the ignorant, than 
obvious matters of fact. 

2. Marriage, according to Hindu law, is not % mere 
civil contract, but a Sangskara or sacrament necessary for 
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oomplete regeneTation, except in the case of a male marry* 
iag a second time. It is ordained — 

Bifif wtaiw BBa4 I 
irtl infwt KW^CTnW'r HW: 1 

Thus in order to remove the taint of seed and womb, no 
less than ten different ceremonies are prescribed, for the 
twice*bom, of which marriage is the last. For Sudras 
and females marriage is the only purifying ceremony. 

3. By Hindu law, marriage is enjoined as a sacred 
duty ; and the leading of a life of celibacy is condemned 
for ordinary men. It is declared— 

^ sS 

BBT ^ B^m: B«nB BBBTBTB BBBT# I 

[A house is not house ; but wife is house ; for religion, 
wealth or pleasure cannot be enjoyed except in the com- 
pany of the wife.] 

Manu says — 

B 

[After having returned from the house of his preceptor, 
a man should marry.] 

The necessity of the wife’s company, in performing acts 
of religious merit is so great, that king Bama was obliged 
to have an effigy, made in gold, of his banished wife Sita 
when he performed the horse sacrifice. 

4. According to Hindu lawyers, marriage is necessary— 

(1) Because it is one of the ten Sangskars or puri- 

fying ceremonies which are required for tlie 
removal of the taint of seed and womb and 
' for complete regeneration. 

(2) Because a son is absolutely necessary for deli- 

verance from hell, and for payment of the 
^ debt due to ancestors. 

(3) Because a man who is not married cannot per- 

form some of the most important religious 
acts. 

5. It is difficult for a man, who has wife and children^ 
to maintaia the sacred character of a priest or religious 
teachar. Most other religions, therefore, inculcate that 
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tbe priest must not marry* But it is imp^sible to figbi 
against nature ; and tbe priest, who lives a life of celibi^yj 
generally brings disgrace upon himself and his religion. 
The Brahmins, with their superior wisdom, enjoined 
marriage as a religious duty. The Brahmin, who marries, 
does not, therefore, fall in the estimation of the people* 
While, being married, he cannot be tempted to do such 
acts as may bring disgrace upon him ; and having children 
he is enabled to make his profession heriditary. 


seotiok hi. 

c WHO AEB COMPETENT TO MARRY* 

1. Hindu lawyers regard the bridegroom as tbe party 
who marries; apd the bride as the party who is taken in 
marriage. 

Limit of According to the strict rules laid down by the early 
ng legislators, a man is not competent to marry before the 

thMtari. 24 . Manu says— 

Manu IX, 94* 

[A man of 80 years should marry a girl of 12; and 
a man of 24 should marry a girl of 8 ; one marrying 
earlier incurs sin. 

2* The words incurs sin ** at the end shew that the 
rule is absolutely binding, and not merely a moral pre- 
cept. It is also a significant fact that the early sages 
make no provision for guardianship, in marriage, of males 
under age. However that may be, minors now marry ; and 
the practice is countenanced by modern commentators* 
According to Raghunandana any one, who understands 
what marriage is, may marry. This is in accordance with 
tbe maxim referred to in page 58 ante. 

^ 3. In actual practice, minors are sometimes married at 

the age of 8 or 9, at which time they cannot possibly have 
ATrisce of ^^7 ^uea as to what marriage is. In the case of Brahmins^ 
the ceremony of investiture with the sacred thread may 
take place at the age of 8 ; and the marriage ceremony 
sometimes takes place immediately afterwards* The earlier 
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sages indeed ordain that marriage should take place after 
the period of studentship is over. But, at the present timey 
the period of studentship, according to the sacred law, is 
finished within a ^w days after investiture. In some cases, 
the period is made to last only for a few hours. The 
period of real studentship now commences before investi- 
ture ; and as a general rule marriage takes place during 
the continuance of that period. Thus the letter of the old 
law is nominally adhered to ; but mie actual practice is 
altogether inconsistent with it. 

4. Marriage being one of the matters not affected by 
the provision of the Indian Majority Act (IX of 1875) — for 
the purpose of marriage, a Hindu attains majority on com- Act. 
pleting his fifteenth year The consent of father or other^ 
guardian has been held to be necessary, in case of tu^s-^ 
marriage of a boy who is a minor. (Nundlal Bbagwandas 

v. Tapudas, 1 Morley, 287 ) , 

5. The want of the guardian's consent does not invali- Guardian'i 
date a marriage otherwise legally contracted. (Madho- 

soodun Mookerjee v Jadub Chunder Banerjee, 3 W, R. 

194 ; Baee Rulyat v Jey Chund Kewal, 3 Morley, 181 ) 

’ 6. The marriage of a Hindu minor is not only allow- 
able, but has been held to be a legitimate cause of expense 
in regard to which his guardian has power to bind him. 
(Jogeshwer Sircar v, Nilamber Biswas, 8 W. R. 217.) 

7. The duties prescribed by the Shastars are enjoined 
only on those who are capable of performing them. (See 
page 58 ante.) The idiot and the lunatic being incapable lunatiot to 
of uttering mantras cannot possibly go through the cere- 
mony of marriage. Then again there cannot be a complete 
^t in favour of a person who is incapable of accepting. 

But it has been held that persons of unsound mind, t. e., 
idiots and lunatics, though disqualified for civil purposes, 

" petent to marry. (Dabee Charan Mittra v. Radha 
• Mittra, 2 Mor. 99.) 

b A ^cording to Raghunandana the party marrying must 
^ id capacity to understand what marriage is. The 
laid down in Dabee Charan v. Radha Charan is, there- 
f airly open to question, according to the letter of the 
th mgh in actual practice the marriage of idiots and 
bies does take place. A minor has pre*sumably some 
capacify to understand the nature of the transaction ; but 
a can have none. It would be contended that the 

9 
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want of capacity, on the part of the bridegroom, to niider- 
Btand what he is about, is rectified by the consent of his 
guardian. But the question is, whether an act like mar* 
riage can be done by a guardian who is only a self-consti- 
tuted agent. An agent duly appointed can do most things 
that a man himself can do. But th^re are certain acts 
which even a duly appointed agent cannot do. Optional 
Srauta acts cannot be performed by an agent; for the 
law is — 

wW wA wrmwrwtij < 


■hs oom- 
«noy of 
iuon« to 
rry 


"ho deaf 
Ithe j 
mb and | 
*aone i 
»oted witj 
lurablo 
leaae. 


[Acts prescribed by the Vedas must be performed 
by a man himself; acts prescribed by Smritis may be per- 
formed by an agent. If a man becomes incapable of 
finishing an optional Srauta act after commencement 
then it ma}' be finished by another] 

9. Theie are indications in the Shastars that an eunuch 
or impotent person may lawfully marry. But an eunuch 
can have no natural inclination to marry ; and the rules 
which enjoin marriage are evidently not applicable to 
eunuchs, the masculine gender being used definitely. 
Even supposing that an eunuch could marry when the 
begetting of Kshetraja sons was legal, yet at the present 
day the marriage of an eunuch must be held invalid, 
though the sentiments of orthodox Hindus are against 

S iving the girl in marriage again, it being laid down in 
lanu once only is a girl given in marriage. ” 

10. Persons who are deaf or dumb or are affected with 
loathsome and incurable maladies cannot go through the 
ceremony of marriage, though if a girl is actually given, 
the gift may not be held void. Such persons are not 
entitled to enforce restitution of conjugal rights. (Bai 
Prem Bhukar v, Bhikhu Ealianji, 5 Bomb, 209.) 

Even after betrothal a girl may not be given to 
affected with a loathsome or incurable disease, o^ to 
who has become an apostate — 




WWTft twWlW tTTJrWT I 

w • 


Vashistha 
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11 . Hindu law forbids the marriage of a younger 
brother while an elder brother is unmarried. The rule 

is imperative. But if the elder brother be living in a brother 
foreign country, 05 if he is mad, or if he is an idiot, or if therSTuT^* 
he is an eunuch, or if he is degraded, then Parivedana is SS? u^Si. 
not illegal. The marriage of an younger brother before 
an elder step-brother is not illegal. 

12. A boy given in adoption may be married before his \ 
elder uterine brother, the adopted son’s connection with the I 
family of the natural father being severed by adoption. t 

13. An aurasa son born after a child is taken in adop- 
tion may be married before the adopted child, an adopted 
son not being entitled to the honour of an eldest son 
where an Aurasa is born afterwards :* 


I^evala. 


14. The taking of a second wife, in the lifetime of 
one previously married, is declared as allowable under 
certain circumstances. Jajnyavalkya says — 


wrfwT ^ \ 

^ih^Tfwiirr wur 1 

[One who drinks inebriating liquors, who is incurably 
diseased, who is quarrelsome, or barren, who wastes his 
wealth, who speaks unkindly, who brings forth only daugh- 
ters, may be superseded by another wife ; and so may she 
who manifests hatred to her husband.] 

Manu says— 

wfimr ETftrtswr fEwrufl' w s 

H I 

urTEniWi 1 


• ^ 

Hf H g r uiifw ifi iy r w f i Hfanw wf$fnr ■ 


(Manu, Chap. IX, w. 80, 81, 82.) 


16. The rules contained in these texts^re evidently 
not lirftr ; for there cannot be a WV for the doing of an 
lact which would be done out of natural inclination. Nor 




# (Dsttaka Chandrika, Chap. lY, para. 6, and Chap. Y^ para. 15.) 
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ftro these rales firWR ; for it cannot be said that any sin 
is incurred by not marrying a second wife under the 
circumstances. Pundit Ishwar Chand Vidyasagar says, 
that these rules are ; and if his vmw is correct, then 

the marriage of a second wife, during the lifetime of the 
first, is illegal except under the circuipstances mentioned 
in the text. There is certainly great weight in Pundit 
Vidyasagar’s reasoning. But there are so many indica- 
tions, as to the legality of polygamy, in the Shastars, and 
the practice is so common that his interpretation cannot 
be accepted as law. There is, in fact, no other alternative 
than to say that the texts are or declaratory of 

known and admitted facts, so that a second wife may 
be taken in the lifetime of the first, even without any 
justifying cause. 




Section IV. 


WHO CAN BE TAKEN IN MAREIAGE. 

f 1. The girl to be taken in marriage must be of the same 
Thesiri ! caste. In former times, a girl of a lower caste could be 
( taken in marriage. But intermarriage between the several 
©••u. castes is forbidden in the present age. There is no ex- 

E ress prohibition in the Shastars, as to intermarriage 
etween several classes of the same caste. But it has 
been held that such intermarriage is invalid unless sancy 
tioned by usage. (Narain Dhara v. Rakhal Gain, I. L. 

1 Cal., 1 ; Mela Bam Nadiyal v. Tana Bam Bamun 
Mutt be W. R. 662.) 

2. The girl to be taken in marriage must be youn^^> 

I ^ smaller in stature. “Ot 

I 8. She should be i. c., not married to . 

•maiden. I else before. There are texts which lay down thai^j^ Qjje 
can be given in marriage only once Manu says — jijo one 

But there are also texts which authorize the m( 
a widow. V.^hether the marriage of a widow 
is therefore a disputed question of Hindu 
to maarstoce a matter of practice, widows are never married amj 
Hindus. But the question is not now of much p 
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iiN{K)rtance, m the legislature has declared the marriage 
of a Hindu widow to be legal and valid by Act XV of 1856. 

4. A girl of any age can be taken in marriage. But 
according to the ^bastars,the proper age for the marriage' 
of a female is the eighth year. All the sages enjoin that 
a girl should be, given in marriage before puberty. P***‘ 
Excepting in the families of some of the Kulin Brahmins* 
of Bengal, it is very rare to find a Hindu girl above the 
age of puberty remaining unmarried. Pear of shame that 
attaches to a family, in which a girl attains puberty, before 
marriage, makes every Hindu father anxious to dispose of 
his daughter in marriage before maturity. Generally 
speaking, girls are married between the eighth and twelftn 
years. 

6. A girl whose elder sister is unmarried is declared t 
as not eligible for being taken in marriage. 

6. A girl who has no brother may Jie taken in mar- a girl who 
riage. But such marriage ought to be avoided. For the brothSrmay 
father of the girl would have some right over the son 
begotten on her. 

7. The marriage of a woman whose husband is living 
is absolutely prohibited ; and is punishable under sec. 444 
of the Indian Penal Code. 

8. A girl betrothed to another may be taken in mar- 
riage. Jajnyavalkya says — 

Jajnyavalkya II, 65. 

But marriage with a betrothed girl is not proper. 

9. Marriage with a girl having any of the visible 
defects mentioned in the following text of Manu ought to 
oe avoided, if possible — 

^ ^ ^ ^ t • * 

WTWTinr TNWNV WWfHl WTNinwH I 

nA 

WHrnRWfwwrfr ifwifir w n 

’Tiff?! wPrwf ERt w I 

* WTfti^Tirf w NTwinf w Pnret n 

/{family which has omitted prescribed acts of reli- 
•/^ich has produced no male children ; that in 
15. I the Vedas have not been read ; that which has thick 
not ^^7 5 those subject to phthisis, to dyspep- 

ftct whP epilepsy, to leprosy and elephantisis. Let him not 
a girl with reddish hair, nor with deformed limb | 


Larriagd 
>ught to ba 
woidad. 


trotEed xnaj 
be taken* 


t fl) 
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Hor one troubled with habitual siokness ; nor one either 
with no hair or with too much ; nor one immoderately talka<* 
tive ; nor one with inflamed eyes. — (Manu, chap. III. 7 
and 8.) . 


Section V. 

DEGREES OP RELATIONSHIP WITHIN WHICH 
MARRIAGE IS PROHIBITED. 


1. The most important rule, defining the limits with- 
in which marriage is prohibited, is contained in the 
following sloka of Manu and Satatapa. 


W VI VXfJ TENtNT W WT • 

HI HHHri n 

The following is the translation of the text according 
to the interpretation put upon it by Raghunandana. 

“ For the nuptial and holy union of a twice born man 
she is eligible. 


Prohibited 
tgreee of 
Rrriace. 


1. Who is not the daughter of one who is of 
the same gotra with the bridegroom’s father 
or maternal grandfather. 

“ 2. Who is not a Sapinda of the bridegroom’s 
father or maternal grandfather.” 


2. With reference to this text it is to be observed 
that it applies only to the twice bom. Sudras have no 
gotra of their own, and the first part of the rule cannot 
apply to them. But the second of the two rules applies 
to Sudras on the authority of Bhabishya Puran. 


3. The following text as to Sapinda relationship ap- 
plies to aU classes — twice bom or Sudra. • 

Hy m gj * hihw: ftnw: wmig i 

[It is a ge'neral rule applicable to all castes that the 
Sapinda relationship ceases after the fifth and seventih 
degree from the mother and father respectively.] 
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This is the sense in which the term is taken by the 
Bengal Pundits, in matters relating to marriage only. 

For purposes of mourning and inheritance, the term has 
difEerent meanings according to the Bengal lawyers. 

4. According to Yijnaneshwar, the descendants of a 
common ancestor .within seven and five degrees are all Sapiads 
Sapindas. If the word pinda be taken to mean ‘ body* 

S en the meaning assigned to the term Sapinda, in 

itakshara, follows from its etymology. According to * 
'Yijnaneshwar, the text last quoted, de&nes the limit of 
Sapindaship which would otherwise embrace all mankind. 

5. In order to determine whether a girl is eligible for 
marriage or not, it is necessary according to the Mitak- 
shara, to enquire— 

) (1) Whether she is a Sagotra or not ; 

(2) Whether she is within seven degrees from a com- 
mon ancestor on the paternal side ; 

(3) Whether she is within five degrees from a common 
ancestor, on the maternal side, of the bridegroom ) 

' himself or of his paternal ancestors. 

6. Bahgunandana does not accept Yijnaneshar^s defini- The word 
tion of Sapinda relation. According to the founder of aito 
the Nadiya school, the term Sapinda has technical mean- 
ings which have no connection whatever with its etymo- jSSShvaJLdi 
logy. The definition of the term Sapinda for purposes of 
mourning is contained in the following sloka of Matsya 
Puran— 

wWTV rTOWIWT.* I 

f^w[: n 

The paternal great-great-grandfather and the two ances- 
tors above him who share the lepa ; the father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather who share the pinda ; the 

f iver of pinda who is the seventh person. These are all 
apindas. The Sapinda relationship covers seven degrees 
ascent and descent.) 

This is the definition of Sapindaship for purposes of 
mourning. In marriage, the maternal relations are also 
regarded as Sapindas, according to the text> quoted above* 

The maternal relations of paternal ancestors are not re- 
garded as Sapindas by the Bengal lawyers. 

7. If Yijnaneshwar’s defimtion of Sapindaship be 
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accepted, then marriage becomes almost impossible espe* 
Objeettoni ciBliy among tbe Eulin Brahmins of Bengal to which class 
Sl^Sihwar'i Ragbunanda belonged According to Vijnaneshwar’s view 
S^niUon. of Sapindaship, daughters in the line of grandfather’s 
maternal grandfather and those in the line of great- 
grandfather’s maternal grandfather would be excluded, if 
within certain limits. Now in this country people gener- 
ally know who their agnates are. But very few know even 
the names of the maternal ancestors of their remote 


Heftoing of 
the word 
Sapinda in 
matters 
relating to 
mourning 
and in 
common 
language. 


paternal ancestors. If Vijnanesh war’s views on the sub- 
ject be accepted, then it would be simply impossible to be 
assured that the girl to be married is not within prohi- 
bited degrees. 

8. In common parlance, no one is called Sapinda who 
is not an agnate. In fact those only are, in common 
language, called Sapinda who are within seven degrees 
from a common paternal ancestor in unbroken line of 
male descent. According to the following text of Sankha 
quoted in the Sudhitatwa none but agnates can be Sa- 
pindas — 


9. This definition is accepted by the Bengal authorities 
for purposes of mourning. 

10. In treatises on the law of Inheritance the word 
Sapinda is defined so as to include cognates Baghunan- 
dan follows Jimutavahana, in matters relating to inheri- 
tance. Jimuta has shewn that so far as inheritance is 


concerned Sapindaship extends over only three genera- 
tions in ascent and descent. Vijnaneshwar takes the 
to mat- word finda to mean ‘ body and according to him 
the descendants of a common ancestor within seven 


degrees and five degrees are all Sapindas, the limitation 
being created by texts. Jimutavahana takes the word 
finda to mean Parvana oblation ; and according to 
only those are Sapindas to a person who are related to 
through the Parvana Pinda. As the Parvana Pinds^ 
given to the three immediate paternal and matei^^ 
ancestors, Sapindaship according to Jimutavahana 
over three degrees in ascent and descent, and incte< 
cognates as wgU as agnates Jimuta uses the same 
to bear different meaning in relation to diffent 
According to the principles recognized in Hindu jl 
prudence, Jimuta’s interpretations cannot be acc< 
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unless there is clear authority. But it is accepted by 
the Bengal pandits ; and it is not necessary to enquire 
whether it is open to exception or not. 

11. Vijnanesl^war’s definition has this recommenda- 
tion, that it applies everywhere without variation. But 
it is open to objection, on other grounds, as shown already. 

12. The Bengal pandits use the term in three different 

senses. According to the technical sense of the term as in mattnm 
accepted by Raghunandana, in matters relating to mar- marriSga^.*^ 
riage, daughters of agnates of the maternal grandfather 
are excluded on account of being his Sagotra and also by 
the texts which declares that Sapindaship ceases after tlie 
fifth degree on the mother’s side. Daughters of female 
children of the paternal and maternal ancestors are ex- 
cluded if within prescribed degrees, but their exclusion 
is to be regarded as based on special texts, as well as on 
account of their being Sapindas for thejiurpose of mar- 
riage Girls in the father’s maternal line and mother’s 
maternal line, are excluded by special texts. The result 
is that girls in the following lines are excluded : 

(1) Paternal line however remote; 

(2j Mother's paternal line within the limit of 
Sapindii ; 

(3) Father’s maternal grandfather’s line within 

seven degrees ; 

(4) Mother’s ditto ditto five degrees; 

13. Thus according to Raghunandana, the daughters 

of the maternal lines of the remoter paternal ancestors Gkand- 
are not excluded. The grandfather’s maternal uncle is a temaUinl** 
Sapinda, according to the Mitakshara But according to 
the Bengal school he is neither a Sapinda nor a Bandhu; gal author- 
and his daughter may be taken in mat riage. ^ 

14. As a general rule, girls, within the seventh and 
fifth degrees in the above lines, are excluded. But a girl, 
within those degrees, may be taken in marriage, if removed 
by threeigotras For the Matsya Puran says — 

Thus the great-great-granddaughter, in unbroken line of 
female descent, of any paternal or maternal ancestor may 
be taken in marriage. 

15. It is also to be mentioned here, that girls in the 
sixth or seventh degrees in the paternal lines, and in the 

10 
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fourth and fifth degrees in the maternal lines are taken 
in marriage* Such marriage, according to Shulpani, is 
allowable in the Asura form or among the Kshatrias* 
For Paithinasi says — ^ 

; ’TO fTOB: ; 

wmi ww fWTT NT I 

16. According to Raghunaiidana, however, the mar- 
riage of a girl, in the sixth or seventh degree on the 
father’s side, and in the fourth or fifth degree on the mater- 
nal side, is absolutely void But as such marriage ac- 
tually takes place very often, and as the authority of 
Shulpani in Bengal is as great as that of Kaghunandau 
the Courts of law cannot hold such marriage to be illegal 
or void. 

17. The subjoined diagrams show, at one view, the 
prohibited degrs^es of relationship according to the Ben- 
gal School. 


No. I. 


PaTEBNAL limb, AMD THE LINES OF THE PlTBl BaNDHXTS. 


7-^ 


8—^ 


& 

I 

§ 
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7—* 

e— 


& 
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1 

Paternal aunt. 

(1) Pitn Baudliu. (1) Father. 


I 

i r 

O f 


8— 


Father's maternal 
grandfather 

1 


Grandmother^B 

sister. 


Father’s maternal 
uncle. 

I (1) Pitn Bandhii. 

(1) Pitn Baudhu. 


Bridegroom. 


S —The three Pitri Bandhns are the starting points in the oidonla* 
tion of prohibited degrees among cognates In the ascending lines only 
the descendants the common ancestors are excluded For example, 
the paternal aunt’s son is a Pitn Bandhn , and his descendants are ex- 
cluded. But his father is not a Baudhu , and his father’s sister may be 
tahen m marriage. 
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No. II. 

UaTIBNAL line, i.ND TBS LINES OV THE MaTBI BANDSDS. 
—6 


-8 

-2 Maternal ji^eat* 
grandfather 


►3 Mother’ei rnatemal 
grandfather. 


(2) Mother’s pater- 
nal aunt 


(1) Matn Bandhn 


e3 

a 

u 

o 


u 

o 


oi 

il 

® o 

« s 


(2) Mother’s 
mother’s sister 

(1) Matn Baudhu 


Mother. 

I 

Bridegroom, 


I 

(2) Mother’s ma- 
ternal uncle 

, I • 

(1) MatriBandhn 


N B — The maternal grandfather and the throe Matn Bandhns are the 
starting points in the calonlatiou of prohibited degrees in the maternal 
lines 

18. Marria<?e within the prohibited degrees is abso- 
lutely void. Baudhayana says — 

fw^rnj i 

[He who inadvertently marries a girl sprung from the 
same gotra with himself must support her as a mother). 

Sumanta says— 

He who marries a daughter of his father’s sister or of 
his moth^er’s sister or a girl sprung from the same Gotra 
with his maternal grandfather or one who is sprung from 
a family which has the same Pravara must perform the 
penance known by the name of Chandrayaua, and divorc- 
ing that wife must support her. 

19. From the last quoted text, it would appear that 
marriage with the daughter of one, who is of the same 
Pravara, is prohibited. But persons of different Gotra 


ICarriaga 
within tba 
prohibited 
degree* ie 
void But it 
i« not o ear 
whether the 
g»rl oan bo 
fi^ven in mar 
riaga again. 


Peraons ol 
the aame 
Pravara. 
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with step- 
mother’s bro- 
ther’s daugh- 
ter and 
grand-daugh- 
ter prohibi- 
tad. 


Wo text pro- 
hibiting mar- 
riage '«nth ^ 
step mother’s 
sister 
Daughter 
of preceptor 
aacL pupil. 

Kinsmen 
whose wi- 
dows may 
not be taken 
in marriage. 


very seldom happen to have the same Pravara ; and the 
rale is not of much practical importance. 

20. In connection with the subject under considera- 
tion, it is also to be observed that a step-mother’s brother’s 
daughter and grand-daughter cannot be taken in marriage. 

Sumanta says — 

q?irrf^ Mrfirinsnf^ wrwrftNi^r: i 

21. There is no text prohibiting marriage with a step- 
mother’s sister. But such marriage never takes place 
except among the Kulins of Bengal. 

22. Marriage with the daughter of a preceptor and of 
a pupil is prohibited. 

23. As the marriage of Hindu widows is legalized by 
Act XV of 1856 the question arises what are the degrees 
of kinship within which a widow may not he taken in mar- 
riage. According to our Shastars females partake of the 
Gotra of their husbands from the time of their marriage. 
For purposes of re-marriage, it is difficult to say whether 
she should be considered as having the Gotra of her hus- 
band or of her father. If it he said that she has the Gotra 
of her husband until she is re-inarned, then it would 
follow that she may be taken in marriage by a Sagotra 
of her father. The fact is, that the Sagotraship of a 
female with her father is a visible matter But her Sago- 
trasbip with her husband is of a secondary nature created 
by texts. For purposes of re-marriage the widow must 
therefore he held to have the Gotra of her father. In 
that case the question arises whether she can be taken in 
marriage by any relation of her first husband P In the 
absence of authority it would not he of much use to work 
out the details. But it seems to me that the prohibited 
degrees in respect of a widow may be ascertained by re- 
ference to the rules relating to penance and appointment 
(fWlN) and by reference also to such texts as the following s 

Vrihaspati 

•(Dayahhaga, Chap. IV, Sec III, para. 81). 


** The mother’s sister, the paternal and maternal uncles' wife, the fathejr’s 
sister, the mother-m-laW| and the wife of an elder brother are pronoonoed 
equal to mothers. 
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24. It may not be out of place to mention here that there 
are several castes and tribes who have a customary law of 
their own as to mafriage In the Western Presidency there 
are several castes among whom a brother’s children may tribal ous* 
marry a sister’s children By the customary law of Southern tom*. 

India, the prohibition of intermarriage between collaterals 
is reduced within very narrow limits The only collateral 
relations that are held prohibited to be taken in marriage 
by a man are his sister, father’s sister, mother’s sister, 
brother’s daughter, mother’s sister’s daughter and father’s 
brother’s daughter : but the marriage of a man with his 
sister’s daughter or mother’s brother’s daughter or 
father’s sister’s daughter is usual in all classes even among 
Brahmins. This laxity in the law of prohibited degrees 
seems to have been in existence from very early times, 
and has been noticed by Hindu sages and commentators. 

Thus Baudhyana, quoted in the Shmriti Chandrika, says, 
marriage with one’s maternal or paternal uncle’s daughter 
is common in the South ; and so Brihaspati This custom 
of the South is also noticed m the Mayukha (Chap 1, 

Sec. 1, 13) 

Among the lower classes of Sudras, marriage with 
females who have lived in concubinage is allowed in 
some places. 

Some of the aboriginal castes openly practise polyandry. 

Thus among the Tottiyars (a Telegu caste) it is customary 
with women after marriage to cohabit with their hus- 
band’s brothers and near relatives. So the Kallars of the 
Madura District allow a woman to have simultaneously 
several husbands. 


Section VI. 

. MARRIAGE, HOW EFFECTED. 

1. The formal celebration of marriage is preceded very 
often by a regular contract of betrothal. The betrothal JJ‘atiire*n4 
18 not an essential ceremony ; and in many famines it is contract or 
omitted altogether. Though betrothment does not con- 
stitnte marriage, yet some degree of blame attaches to 


* All tbc wive* of the father are like mother*. 
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the giving and taking of a girl who is betrothed to 
another person The more orthodox persons therefore 
refuse to commit themselves before the proper time. 
With regard to the nature of the contract of betrothal 
and ils legal eflPect the following is quoted from Dr Guru 
Das Banerjea’s Marriage and Stridhun. 

The betroth ment’’ says Dr Banerjea “ generally pre- 
cedes marriage, but is not a necessary part of the nuptial 
rite. Betroth merit is a promise to give a girl, in marriage. 
It is called vagdan or gift by word, as distinguished from 
gift by actual delivery of the bnde ; and its form is that 
of a promise by the father or other guardian of the bride 
in favour of the bridegroom, to give him the bride in 
marriage After betrothal, and separated from it by a 
variable interval, there comes the marriage ceremony.’* 
Regarding the legal effects of betrothment there is 
some differenceW opinion Some hold that betrothment 
constitutes marriage ; and it has been accordingly some- 
times contended that it is irrevocable, and that a suit 
would lie to compel specific performance * But the more 
^ correct view is that which regards betrothment as a revo- 
cable promise of marriage, though revocation would be 
improper if without a just cause ; and this is the view 
which is in conformity with actual practice, and has 
received judicial sanction. 

2. There was formerly some doubt as to whether specific 
performance of a contract of betrothal can be enforced by 
Speoiflo a suit. But the point has been now settled by the Legis- 
Df accordance with the ruling cited above. It has 

be^^ai not been provided by the Specific Relief Act (Act I of 1877) 
eoree . 21, clause B as explained by the illustrations, that a 

/contract of betrothal cannot be specifically enforced. 

8. But, though specific performance cannot be enforced, 
iwreedf^" the party injured by the breach of a contract of betrothal 
is entitled to recover compensation for any pecuniary 
damages that might have been sustained, and, also for 
any injury to character or prospects in life which may 
naturally arise in the usual course of things from such 
breach (Act IX of 1872, sec. 79 ; Shaik Bhugun v. Shaik 
Bumjan, 24 W. R. 880 ) 


• Timed Kika v No^indas Karotamdas, 7 Bomb 122 
t In the matter of (lonpat Narain Sing, 1 L E. 1 Cal 74. 
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4. Contracts in restraint of marriage, sncli for example, 
as that by which Blnsina bound himself to a life of 
celibacy for the sake of his father, are void under sec. 
26 of the Contrapt Act But a contract of betrothal is 
not a contract in restraint of marriage On the contrary 
each party being restrained from marrying any one ex- 
cept the other, the restraint virtually operates in further- 
ance of the mamage of both. 


Skction VII. 


FORMS OF MARRIAGE. 


1. Hindu lawyers recognize eight different forms of 
marriage, which are as follow : 


The ajpproved forms, 

1, Brahmo. 

2. Daiva. 

8. Arshya. 

4. Prajapatya. 


The disapproval forms, 
5. Gandharva. 

6 Rukshasha. 

7. Ashura. 

8. Paishacha. 


Of these the Brahmo form alone prevails in the higher 
classes of the Hindu community. The other forms, 
though not altogether obsolete, exist only in certain 
localities as tribal customs. Persons in indigent circum- 
stances som(»times take iiiuuey from the bridegroom pri- 
vately. But the marnage is celebrated in the Brahmo 
form. 

2. The following texts of Manu enumerate and define 
the eight forms of marriage mentioned above. 


tv . 

• I 


itnra *iirf 
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c 1 


Wf ^ «rT T%T I 

(Manu, chap. Ill, verses 22-? 


8. As already stated, it is highly probable that, 
the priwiitive slate, marnage took place by force, fn 
or purchase. This view is coiihrujed by going throi 
the texts quoted above. With the exception of the th 
Forms of forms, paiticularly recommended by the Brahmin h 
Tisedbj?t^ yers, for the benefit of their own class, all the other foi 
Brahmins based on purchase, enticement or force. The Brahi 

Daiva, and the Prajapatya forms were evidently inven 
whiohmS- by ^be sages for encouraging learning and piety 1 
wa8*^uBua?iy*^ forms which they found actually prevailing are Ars 
acquired. ^ Gaiidharva, Ashura Rakshasha and Paishacha 

f 4. The Arsha form is one of the primitive kind, as 
Arsha. very name indicates. In this form, the father gave 
daughter, in consideration of receiving a pair or two 
bullocks from the bridegroom This was tbe form wh 
i evidently prevailed at the time when the cattle which a u 
possessed formed the most important part of his weal 
With the change which took place in the material con 
tion of society, this form became obsolete. 

5. The Ashura form is the same as the Arsha, the o 
Ashura. ( difference being that the form is called Ashura, if any otl 

property than cattle is taken by the father of the bri 
This form practically exists even at the present d« 
^ though the marriage is celebrated in the Brah 
form even wheie money is taken. This form is cal 
Ashura probably on account of its prevailing among 1 
aboriginal tribes. 

6. It has been held that among the lower castes 
presumption is, that marriage is celebrated in the Ashi 
form. (Vijai Bangam v. Laksman, 8 Bomb. 244) 
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7. In the same case it was also held that the giving ot 
pahff or present of money to the bride does not render the 
marriage an Ashura one. 

8. ‘‘ The reciprocal connection of a yonth and a damselJ 
with mutual desire, is the marriage denominated Gan^l 
dharva contracted for the purpose of amorous embraces,* 
and proceeding from sexual inclination ” Tliis isj 
Manu’s description of the sixth form of marriage, accord-* 
ing to his order of enumeration Though regarded as 
one of the four base forms of marriage, in consequence 
of its proceeding from sexual inclination, it is permitted 
to the military class, and actually prevails to a certain 
extent among the Eajas and Chiefs of the Kshatriya 
caste. This form of marriage resembles marriage hy 
courtship which prevails in Europe. 

9. “ The seizure of a maiden by force from her house i 
while she weeps and calls for assistance aftpr her kinsmen i 
and friends have been slain in battle or wounded, and their I 
houses broken open, is the marriage styled Rakshasa. Tbi8| 
form is not only condemned in the Shastars, but is punish- 
able under the Indian Penal Code, sec. 366. It has long 

, since become obsolete. But the outward form is still 
observed among certain tribes as, for instance, the Khonds 
of Orissa. Among the Meenas, a robber tribe in Central 
India, the Raksbasa form of marriage exists, not as a sym- 
bol, but as a matter of real earnest, as real as any other 
form of robbery. 

10. The Paishacha is no marriage at all It is strong- 
ly condemned by the sages And it bos practically become 
obsolete, 

11. The only forms of marriage which now prevail in 
Hindu society are the Brahmo and the Ashura. The 
Brahmo form was recommended by the sages evidently 
for the purpose of encouraging learning. In the Brahmo j 
form, the girl is to be decked with clothes and ornaments, j 
jpmd given as a free gift to a student of the Vedas, with- | 
iout any solicitation on his part. The father is to con- 

, Under that he is honoured, if his daughter is accepted. So 
/ strongly is this form of marriage recommended, that it has 
i'superseded almost all the other forms. 

12. The Prajapatya differs from the Br^imo only in ^ 
this that in the former form, the proposal is made first by 
the party of the bridegroom. In actual practice, the 
Brahmo form is observed even where the proposal first 
eomes from tiie bridegroom. 

11 


Qandharvft 
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Paishaoh* 
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18, The Daiva form has become obsolete, if it ever 
existed. It seems quite possible that this form, though 
recommended by the sages to a certain extent, never found 
favour with the people. The priest whgt performs a sacri- 
fice is generally an old man, and of an inferior position in 
society. The learned pandits very seldom perform the 
work of priests ; and the duty is generally assigned to 
persons who do not hold a very high rank among 
scholars. Whatever be the cause, the Daiva form does 
not seem to have been ever prevalent. 

14. Among the aboriginal tribes the form of marriage 
is, in some cases, altogether different from any recognized 
in the Hindu Shastars. 

15. Among some of the agricultural tribes in Assam, 
the interchange of the pan leaf, by the husband and the 
wife, constitutes marriage. 

16. Among., the Koch, marriage is settled by the 
mothers, when the parties are young ; and widows are 
permitted to marry. 

17. Among the Santhals, boys and girls are very seldom 
married before the age of fifteen. Young men and 
maidens freely mix with one another, and freedom of 
selection is allowed to the parties, though it is considered 
more respectable, if the match is settled by their parents 
or guardians. A price (generally five Rupees) is paid for 
the bride ; and the essential part of the marriage cere- 
mony consists in the Sindurdan or the painting of the 
bride’s brow with vermillioii, and the social meal which 
the bridegroom and the bride eat together. The Santhal 
very seldom marries more than one wife. Divorce is not 
common, and is allowed only with the consent of the 
husband’s clansmen. 

18. Among the Kisans, Bhuiyas and the Hos oi 
^ Chutia Nagpore, persons are not married until they attain 

maturity. With the Hos drinking beer together con- 
stitutes the chief nuptial rite. Among some of the 
Chutia tribes re-marriage of widows is flowed, and the 
practice of taking to wife, in the Sagai form, an eldei 
brother’s widow is common (Radaik Qhaseiain v. Budail 
Pershad Sin^ Marsh 644). 

19. The Kurmis, in some places, as in Singbhoom oh 
serve the singular practice of making the married pan 
mark each other with blood drawn from their littL 
fingers. 
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20. Among the Jats in the North Western Provinces 

the marriage of a widow with the younger brother of her Jati. 
husband is common ; and the children born of such 
marriage are entitled to inherit their father’s estate 
equally with other sons, Poorun Mall v. Toolsee Bam, 5 
N. W. P. 

21. In the Presidency of Bombay, the customary law 

of marriage allows divorce under certain circumstances.] The Isoww 
Ee-mairiage of widows and divorced wives also prevail siwesteitt 
there among the inferior castes. The second marriagel^*^^** 
of a female is called Pat by the Maharattas, and Natra in^ 

Guzrat. 

22. The ceremonies of pat or re-marriage, are different 
from those of marriage The re-marriage of a wife is 
considered less honourable than that of a widow. Women, 
whether wives or widows, become lowered in social posi- 
tion by re-marriage, and are excluded from preparing 
food at sacrifices, and from being present at marriages. 

23. In Malaber country, females go through a form 

of marriage, the bridegroom not necessarily taking the Malaber, 
position of husband. After maturity they may consort 
with whom they please, and with as many as they please, 
provided that the connexion be with members of their 
own or some higher caste. In consequence of this pro- 
miscuous cohabitation, parentage is not generally ascer- 
tainable in the male line ; and inheritance runs therefore 
in the female line. The children of a man are not his 
heirs ; his sisters, sister’s children, and others related to 
him in the maternal line succeed to his estate. 

24. Under a system so singular, the family group 
must necessarily be of a type different from the ordinary i 
one. It is termed a tarwad of which the remotest kindred 
is acknowledged to be a member, if living under the 
authority of the head of the family, and taking part in 
its religious observances. The eldest male member of 
whatsoever branch, is the head of the tarwad^ and is 
termed tlie Karnaven, and the other members are called 
Anandraven. The Karnaven has entire control over the 
affairs and the property of the family, and no member 
has the right to enforce partition of his ^hare of the 
family property. The guardianship of children under 
the Malaber law belongs to their Karnaven and not to 
their father (Thatha Baputty v. Chakayatha Chatha, 7 
Mad, p. 179). 
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25. In a system of promiscnons intercourse like that 
in Malaber, the ordinary state of widovvhood is necessa^ 
rily unknown. The position of the female is not affected 
by her connection with the members of the other sex. 
Whether so allied or not, she continues alike a member 
of her family, and lives under the tarwad roof. 

26. The law of Canara called the Alya Santana law 
^^iitomln jg gjjjjiiaj. to that of Malaber, with only this difference, 

that the management of property vests generally in 
females in Canara, and not in males as in Malaber (Munda 
Chetti V, Timmaju Hensu, 1 Mad. 383). 

27. As a general rule the law of the Shastars is ob- 
served in practice by the Hindus throughout the country. 
It is only among certain inferior castes, and among cer- 
tain aboriginal tribes, that the customary law which 
actually prevails is different from the law of the Shastars. 
These tribes aixd castes have no written Codes of their 
own ; and their general tendency is to adopt Hindu law, 
as will appear from the fact that even where widow mar- 
riage prevails it is considered less honourable. 

Among the Yairagis marriage takes place usually with- 
out any ceremonies prescribed by the Shastars. The re- 
marriage of widows also takes place among them ; and 
people of low castes generally turn Vairagis in order to 
marry widows. 

Section VIII. 

MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 

1 . It has been already stated that marriage among the 
Hindus, at the present time, is generally celebrated in 
the Brahmo form, even where a nuptial gratuity is taken 

Theeere- bride’s family. The rites differ in their details 

according to local or family usage. The most common 
•d forms are given in the compendia of Ram Datta, Bhava- 

rt2se^iSy*mn- ^©va, Pasupati. A brief account of the leading features of 
du». the ceremony may not be out of place here. 

2. On the forenoon of the day of gift, the nandimuJch 

Vridhi vridhi sradha is performed by the father or other kins- 

Ehrftdha man of the bride and bridegroom in their respective 
bouses. It is the ordinary Parvana sradha^ and is per- 
formed on this, as on other sacramental occasions, under 
the name of Vridhi Sradh, with a view to render the sa- 
crament auspicious by the blessing of departed progenitors. 


Mftrriase , 
arnons Vairaj 

git. 
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8, In the '*?fening the bridegroom comes in procession { 
to the bride’s htJuse, and is there received with every 
mark of hospitality. The bridegroom sits in state on a 
gadee for about half an hour. The assembled guests, hous« ot 
friends and relations of the parties sit round him as in a 
Darbar. Learned Brahmins and their pupils discuss the 
Shastars. After awhile the bndegioom is taken to the 
altar where the ceremonies of Baran and Sampradan or 
first gift takes place. 

4. The Baran ceremony consists in giving the bride- 
groom padya or water for washing the feet, Arghya or| The fomal 
water mixed with flowers, grass and sandal paste, a stool JSe 
or cushion to sit upon, and MadUupaikya or mixture of leather, 
honey, curds and butter each giving and taking being! 
being accompanied with the chaunting of set formula). 

6 The bridegroom is then taken to the inner apart- 
ments in order to have honours and benedictions from the The fom«] 
matrons, and also for the performance of certain cere- the f^emaiee 
monies known as Stree Achar, not recognized in the Shas- 
tars. The essential part of the Stree Achar is the Satpak. 

The husband stands on a piece of stone ; and the bride is 
carried on a board seven times round him. 

6. After these preliminary ceremonies, the bride and 
bridegroom are again brought before the altar ; and the 

bride is then formally given to the bridegroom by her her father 
father or other guaidian. The bridegroom then recites dioaf 
the following text which is called ^ ^ 

‘‘ W ho gave her P To whom did he give her ? Love 
gave her. To love he gave her. Love was the giver. 

Love was the taker. Love has pervaded the ocean. 

With love I accept her. Love ! may this be thine.” 

7. The giver next presents a piece of gold to the 
bridegroom to complete the gift according to the Shastars. 

Househojd furnitures of all sorts are also given to the 
bridegroom at the same time, and sometimes land and 
other property are given also. 

8. Marital dominion is acquired by the Sampradana or 
gift of the bride by her father. The puriflcatory cere- 
monies take place after Sampradan, either at once or at 
sometime within the next four days. The purificatory 
ceremonies consist primarily of three parts, viz, 
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Thooooalt 

otremoniei. 


1. Taking of hand (^nPww). 

2. Uttara Bibaha or subsequent ceremonies* 
8. Final ceremonies. 


9. The Panigrahan is commenced hy the kindling of 
the holy fire in the prescribed form. The Panigrahana 
and Uttara bihaha rites consist of several distinct cere- 
monies, the most important of which are the following : 

f 1. Oblation of parched rice 
I mixed with the leaves of Sami 


1 , Panigrahana 






2. Ascending of the bride on 
a piece of stone (fiWKrw) 

8. Walking of seven steps 

4. Taking of hand (^rnnr* 




2 . 



Uttarbibaha 


^ 1. Sitting on the hide of an 
ox 




V. 


2. Shewing the pole star 

8. Shewing the star called 
Anuradha. 

4. Kneeling down of the 
bride before the bridegroom, the 
bride announcing herself as be- 
ing of the Gotra of her husband 


r 1 ‘ or oblation 

of charu. 

2. The oblation called (Vfil 


Final ceremonies -< 


8. or entering the 

house. 


4, Getting into the convey- 
ance &c., 

6. The Horn prescribed for 
^performance on the fourth day. 
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10. Thougii above ceremonies are prescribed for 
Xperformance at oifiFerent times, yet in actual practice, 
they are performed at once. In all these ceremonies, the 
bridegroom is the? actor. Various mantras are recited 
along with the several oblations to fire, and other cere- 
monies. By these mantras, blessings are invoked on the 
married pair, and the bride is enjoined to do her duties 
cheerfully. 

11. In the case of Sudras who are incompetent to 
perform the homa or oblation to fire, it is performed ijecMtity 
through the instrumentality of a Brahmin. This is, in 
accordance with the opinion of Raghu Nundan, Nanda 
Pandita, Nilkanta and other authoritative writers. 


12. The bride is conducted in procession to her hus- Bride is 
band^s house on the day next atter that in which Sampra- itatTto\er 
dan takes place. On arrival there the matrons of the houee^ere 
family receive the married pair with due honours. On the ahe remains 
next day the ceremony of Pakapaisha usually takes place, daya 
The friends and relatives of the husband are invited by 
him to a feast. While the assembled guests dine, the 
bride is taken into the midst of the party with a plate 
containing rice mixed with butter out of which she 
serves a portion on the plates of each of the several 
guests. If the bride’s father belongs to an inferior 

family, then the relatives of the bridegroom sometimes 
refuse to recognize the bride in this formal way. The 
Phoolsajiya or flower-bed ceremony takes place on the 
second or third night, after which the bride is taken back 
to her father’s house, where she remains until maturity. 

18. Although the bride is supposed to be given in 


marriage without any solicitation on the part of the The bride 
bridegroom, the bride is never sent to her husband’s 
house without solicitation Messengers are sent from reSSruf 
the husband’s house from time to time in order to induce until matu- 


the parents or guardians of the bride to consent to her 
being taken. But until maturity all sorts of excuses are 
held up; and the girl is never sent except for some 
urgent cause as a marriage or shradh or the illness of a 
near relative of the husband. If she is taken to her hus- 


band’s house on such occasions, she is brougl^t back again 
immediately after the occasion is over. When at length 
the bride attains maturity, and she can no longer be 
detained, then the parting finally takes place. But in no 
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case is the girl sent without solicitatio:^ an thjB part of 
the husband’s guardians. /r 


Section IX. 
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NECESSITY OF CEREMONIES. 

!• According to the Hindu lawyers marital dominion 
is acquired by gift of the bride ; and by acceptance on 
[the part of the bridegroom. But the relationship of hus- 
band and wife is a non-material essence. It cannot be 
produced by a material cause like gift and acceptance. 
It can be produced only by the recitation of mantras 
prescribed in the sacred scriptures. Mantras alone are 
capable of producing a non-material effect. Accordingly 
Manu says : — 

TRt IT ^ ^ tt 

Manu, Chap. VIII, 229. 

[The (recitation of) mantras prescribed for the taking 
of hand, is essential to the creation of the relation of 
husband and wife ; and marriage is completed with the 
seventh step.] 

2. There is no difference of opinion among the Hindu 
Jurists as to the necessity of mantras and ceremonies, in 
order to create the relation of husband and wife. The 
relation being a non material one, it cannot be created 
otherwise than by mantras. The etymology of the word 

also shews that a wife who is taken in marriage by 

due observance of ceremonies, can alone be regarded as a 
lawful wife. 

8. The son of a wife who is taken in marriage without 
observance of ceremonies cannot be considered as an 
Aurasa son ; for an Aurasa son is one who is begotten of 

by her husband. Jajnyavalkya says ; 

Eatyanasays: ftfTjrir. It 

thus appears that unless the mother has undergone tbo 
purifying ceremony of marriage, her son cannot be called 
Aurasa. Certainly the purifiei^on cannot be effected 
without mantras. 
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4. It bo^rged that the nuptial rites, prescribed 
in the Shastar8,^e so cumbrous that an exact compliance 
with their details is by no means easy ; and that if those ah that i« 
ceremonies be held necessary, real and hona fide mar- JSJStantilS* 
riages would stand in danger of being rendered invalid, in oompxiaaoa, 
consequence of trivial defects of form. But there is no 
reason whatever for such apprehension. A substantial 
compliance with the prescribed forms is all that is neces- 
sary, in order to render the transaction legally valid. The 
Chandoga Parishistha says : — 


[Where the essential ceremony is omitted, it must be 
performed with all formalities again. But if an inci- 
dental ceremony is omitted, the whole ceremony need not 
be performed again ; nor is the incidental ceremony, 
which was omitted at the proper tune, to be performed 
over again.] If it appears that the parties engaged the 
family priest or any other priest supposed to know the 
rules and forms prescribed in the Shastars, and if it ap- 
pears that the parties substantially complied with the 
directions given by the priest, then the validity of the 
transaction cannot be vitiated by any accidental error. 
There are mantras which can remedy any accidental 
defect in the proceedings ; and the priests generally take 
care to recite these mantras at the end of the ceremony. 

5. It has been well observed that “ ceremonies which 
strike the imagination serve to impress upon the mind 
the force and dignity of the contract.^’ The observance 
of ceremonies in marriage not only secures publicity, but 
strengthens the marriage tie, in the eyes of the parties as 
well as of neighbours. It is also to be borne in mind that 
the preparation for ceremonies affords time for delibera- 
tion, and thus prevents hasty marriages. Questions as to 
the validity of marriage between Hindus are very seldom 
raised for adjudication in any Court of Law. This result 
is due mainly to the observance of those forms and cere- 
monies which the Hindu legislators and sages prescribed 
and enforced. It is true that the Brahmin lawj^ers are bene- 
fitted by the observance to a certain extent. But the 
higher classes of Brahmins very seldom do the work of 
priests; and it would be doing injustice to the sages to 

12 
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suppose that they prescribed ceremonie.^ lOr their own 
benefit only. 

6. The nsnal ceremonies being observed, marriage be^ 
comes complete and irrevocable, and cojsnmmation is not 
necessary to render it valid. There is no distinction in 
Hindu law between consummation and non-consummation. 

7. It was at one time doubted whether questions as to 
the validity of Hindu marriages could be tried in the 
Courts, irrespective of any question as to right to properly 
In the case of An j ana Dasi v, Praladh Chundra Ghosh,^ 
Mr. Justice Glover, following an early case, held that sue! 
questions could not be tried by the Civil Courts ; but or 
appeal this decision was reversed. 


^ Section X. 

TIME FOR CELEBRATION OF MARRIAGE. 

1. The time for celebration of marriage has to b 
fixed with various astrological considerations. These d 
affect the validity of the marnage according to som 
authorities. But in practice marriage sometimes take 
place in intercalary months, and at times which are d< 
dared as improper. 

2. There is only one question connected with tin 

t hich has been supposed to have a legal aspect, namel; 

hether marriage solemnized during impurity (asauch) < 
either party, owing to the birth or death of a kinsman, 
valid. There can be no doubt that one, under impurit 
cannot utter the Vedic mantras without which there ct 
be no valid marriage. There is no reported case on tl 
point. But a very similar question arose in the case ^ 
Ramalinga v. Sadasiva (1 W. R. P. C. 25). In that ca 
it was contended that adoption during impurity is in vali 
But the point was not decided, as it was found as a fa 
that the adoption had taken place after the period < 
impurity had expired. 

8. The question as to the valility of an adoption, dn 
ing impurity, was at one time hotly discussed among t 
leading Pandits of Nadiya, with reference to an adopti 


♦ 14 W. E. 408. 
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made by the Baja of Nadiya* The boy taken 

in adoption lost ^is mother soon after his birth ; and he 
was taken, while he was only six months old. The ques- 
tion was raised af4er the ceremony had taken place. The 
priest who presided was himself one of the leading 
l^andits of Nadiya. But he justified himself on the 
ground that there can be no impurity, unless impurity is 
accepted. A child of six months cannot accept impurity ; 
and such a child cannot be impure. In that case the 
adopter was not impure. None of the living Pandits 
admit now that an adoption or marriage can take place 
during impurity, for the maxim is— 
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Sectiok XI. • 

GUARDIANSHIP IN MARRIAGE. 

1. A female is not regarded in Hindu Law as an ac- 
tive party in marriage. The bride is viewed, in the more 
approved forms of marriage, as the subject of gift by her 
father or other guardian. The Shastar authorise Swam- 
var or selection of husband by the bride herself if she has 
none to give her in marriage (Jajnyavalkya Chap. I, v. 

64). But in actual practice, girls are given in marriage, 
by their guardians, before puberty ; and Swamvar may be 
said to be obsolete. 

2. As the marriage of girls takes place while they are 
yet infants, the father or other guardian has to select 
the bridegroom and also to preside at the ceremony. 

The order in which the right to guardianship vests is 
given somewhat differently by different sages. Tajnya- 
valkya says : — 

f^TKT fMKTR^r WHIT KlwSt KWF I 

TO TO It 

[The father, paternal grandfather, brother, kinsman, and 
mother being of sound mind are the persons to give away 
a damsel.] ^ 

3. This order is accepted in the Mitakshara, and is the tiM^bj 

law all over India, except Bengal. tSSautl 

•bar A. 


Whoa 
bo guard 
Inmarri 
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4. Of the other sages, Narada says vj- 

fJmr w’T.frt ^ Btmr fi/^ t 
n mr u i i T *ngw nikw sjstt n i 
mm wmt wPit ^4# i 

Hmimmfhmwt mut ^ ? BNinroi n 

[The father himself will give the daughter (in marriage) 
or her brother by the father’s consent ; the maternal 
grandfather, the maternal uncle, the Sakulya and Bandhus. 
The mother in default of all these ; provided she be of 
sound understanding, otherwise the members of the caste 
will give the daughter in marriage]. 

Vishnu says — 

f^mr WTWT 

[The father, paternal grandfather, brother, Sakulya 
maternal grandfather, and mother are the givers of a 
damsel ; in default of the first, the next in order, if in the 
natural state of mind.] 

6. By reconciling all these texts, Raghunandana has laid 
^ down that the persons entitled to give a girl in marriage 
are the father, paternal grandfather, brother, Sakulya 
maternal grandfather, maternal uncle and mother if of 
sound mind. 

6. It will be seen that the order of guardianship in 
marriage differs from the order of guardianship for other 
purposes. A very inferior position is assigned to the 
mother in the order of guardians for marriage, though for 
other purposes, she is only next to the father. The Su- 

J reme Court of Calcutta, accordingly, held in the case of 
anaki Pershad Agarwala, that the brother was the per- 
son entitled to give a girl in marriage in preference to 
the mother. But in a recent case, the text of Yajnyaval- 
kya has received a construction which, to some extent, 
reconciles it, with the natural rights of the mother. In 
that case, the plaintiff, a divided brother of the defendant’s 
deceased husband, claimed an exclusive right to give in 
betrothal th^ infant daughter of his deceased brother, 
and to have a sum of money paid to him by the defendant 
for the expenses of the marriage. The High Court of 
Madras in deciding against the plaintiff appellant observ- 
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ed Upon reasoi^nd principle, and the application of the 
existing law, in rejjard to the independent position of the 
defendant, both aa guardian and proprietor of the estate 
derived from her husband, we come to the conclusion 
that the law does not warrant a declaration of the abso- 
lute right set up by the plaintiff We are of opinion that 
the duty was enjoined on the husband’s kinsmen in order 
to ensure the making of a suitable provision for the be- 
trothal of daughters before reaching the age of puberty. 
If, on a choice being made of a person in every way suita- 
ble to be affianced, a mother, without sufficient cause, 
improperly refused to accept him, and obstructed the be- 
trothal, a suit to compel her to allow the ceremony to take 
place, and if she was chargeable, to provide fonts celebra- 
tion, would probably be successful. But no Court, we 
think, would be justified in granting such relief, if the 
mother’s refusal and resistance were because of serious 
objections to the person chosen. Nor, we think, would 
the betrothal of a daughter with an unobjectionable per- 
son of the mother’s selection be restrained at the suit of 
the brother or other kinsmen of the father who bad been 
consulted by the mother, and had, without sufficient cause, 
objected to the betrothal. It would seem from the express 
provision made by the law for the choice of a husband by 
the girl herself, in case of neglect on the part of her rela- 
tives, that the duty does not amount to an enforceable 
legal obligation, and the effect of restraining the betro- 
thal in such a case would probably be to aid in thwarting 
betrothal before puberty, the very purpose for which the 
duty was enjoined. (Nama Sivyam Pillai v. Annamai 
Umal, 4 Mad. 389.) 

In the case reported in 8 I. L. E. p. 266 the paternal 
uncle of a girl sought to restrain her mother from giving 
her in marriage, and also prayed for having the custody 
of the minor in order to dispose of her in marriage with a 
bridegroom of his own selection. It was held that the peti- 
tioner was entitled to the relief which he asked under Act 
IX of 1881 (Bromo Maya V. Kashi Chundra, 8 I. L. E., 
Cal. p. 266.) 

7. It has been held in the case of Earn Bunsee Koon- 
wara v. Soobh Koomaree (7 W. E. 321) that the word 
* mother ’ in the texts does not include step-mother. 

8, It was also held in that case that where, as in the 
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instance of Sakuljras^ the order of go^^mlianship is not 
definitely laid down, the Court has th^iscretion to select 
a proper person as guardian, and in the exercise of this 
discretion, the Court held that the paternal grandmother 
of a girl was preferable to her step-mother as her guar- 
dian in marriage. 

9. It has been held that a Kulin Brahmin, who has 
Amons many wives, and visits the mother of the daughter after 

motiSrmay intervals of absence during which she continues 

under the guardianship of her mother, is not such a 
risge even* natural guardian of that daughter as her mother (Madhu 
f»Sulrb?Uv- Soodan Mookerjea v, Jadub Chandra Banerjea, 3 W. B. 
194). 

10. This ruling seems to be laid down too broadly. 
But the actual decision of the case did not go further than 
laying down that if the mother has already given the 
daughter to a suitable bridegroom, such marriage cannot 
|be declared void on account of any objection which the 
{father may subsequently raise. As the daughter has the 
(power of Swamvar, if no one gives her in marriage before 
maturity, the actual decision in the case of Madhu 
Sudan v Jadub Chandra is unexceptionable. 

11. From the texts which make it incumbent on the 
iPorfeiture father to give his daughter in marriage before matu- 

So rity, and from the law as to Swamvar, it follows 

j 1. That the power which the father possesses is 
1 more of the nature of a duty than a right. 

2. That the father may forfeit the right by fail- 
ing to discharge the duty in accordance 
with law. 

12. Although there are some conflicting texts, yet the 
modern Hindu Jurists are agreed that the father has no 
absolute dominion over his children, as over goods and 
chattel. It is said that the father has the right to give 
his daughter in marriage. But as no gift can be made of 
that which is not property, the word gift, in reference to 
the marriage 6f a daughter, must be held to be used in a 
secondary sense. Properly speaking, the right of the 
father in thq matter, consists in his power to select the 
bridegroom, and to preside in the ceremony. So far as 
other people are concerned, it is a right. But so far 
as the daughter is concerned, it is a duty. While the 
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daughter is yet a minor, she must submit to the will of 
the father or other guardian. But neither the father 
nor any other guaVdian can have the right to dispose 
of her in a mangier not warranted by law. In the 
Asura form of marriage which is lawful for Sudras, 
a Sudra father may take money from the bridegroom. 
But if, for the sake of money, he be about to give the 
girl to one who can by no means be considered as a 
suitable bridegroom, then I conceive the father forfeits 
his right, and the next in order of guardianship may sue 
to prevent the match from taking place. There is no 
direct ruling or authority on the point. But considering 
the abuse which is sometimes made by Hindu fathers, it 
is much to be desired that the Courts of law should inter- 
fere, where it is absolutely necessary to do so in the inter- 
est of the child. The Kuhns of Bengal and persons in 
indigent circumstances sometimes give their little daugh- 
ters to decrepit octogenarians. The influence of public 
opinion has done its utmost ; but the evil will not be 
rooted out of the country, without the interference of the 
Courts. The law of the Shastars seems to be clear 
enough. There is no reason why the Courts should re- 
fuse to exercise their jurisdiction in the matter. 

13. It has been held that if a marriage is brought 
about by fraud or force, without the consent of the 
natural guardian, then such marriage may be declared 
void by the Courts (Anjana Dasi v, Pralhad Ghose, 14 
W. R. 403.) But a marriage by force may be regarded 
as a Rakshasa marriage and need not be necessarily void. 
Whether a suit for damages lies for infringement of 
right to g^ve in marriage, is a question on which there is 
no direct ruling. 

14. A guardian may delegate his authority to another 
(Golamee Gopi Ghose v. Jogeshwar Ghose, 3 W. R. 193.) 


Section XII. 

RIGHTS OF HUSBAND AND WIFE OVER EACH 

OTHER^S PERSON. 

1. It follows from the very nature of the matrimonial 
relation, that the husband and wife must be entitled to 
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the society of each other. It is one of the express condi- 
tions in the nuptial vow, that each should be the associate 
of the other; and the sages denoun^o the desertion oi 
neglect of either party by the other a.| punishable in thu 
world and in the next. While the wife is directed to b( 
obedient to her lord, the husband is likewise required t< 
honour a virtuous and loving wife. 

2. The rights which the husband and the wife acquire 
over each other’s person by marriage are regulated anc 
defined by law. The legal consequences which flow frou 
marriage cannot be avoided or modified by contract. Mam 
says : — 


[Neither by sale nor by desertion can a wife be release 
from her husband.] Following the spirit of this rule, th 
High Court ofK Bengal held in the case of Sitaram - 
Ahire Heranee (20 W. R. 49) that ‘‘ it is contrary to tl 
policy of the law to allow persons by a contract betwee 
themselves to avoid a marriage on the happening of an 
event they may think fit to fix upon,” The event in thi 
case was the husband’s ceasing to live in the wife’s pate 
nal village. 

3. Although, under certain circumstances Hindu la 
Parties allows either party to desert the other, yet the text 

ina|^ desert Maiiu quoted above shows, that neither by sale nor > 
under oer^ desertion IS the relationship dissolved altogether. E v( 
•tiSoee^^But death does not destroy the connection. Even after t^ 
l^p^ii^never parties, the survivor is required'to p€ 

distoived. form the funeral obsequies, and to give oblations of foe 
and libations of water to the deceased. Even if there 
a son, still the survivor of the married pair, is required 
give libations of water to the deceased. These facts sh 
that the connection created by marriage is not dissoh 
even by death. When both the parties are dead, they t 
supposed to eat together the Pindas offered to them 
their sons, grandsons, &c. 

4. Under the Hindu law, as indeed under most oti 
systems, the liberty of the wife is liable to be conside 
bly restrained by the husband. The duty of attend 
on her husband which is so strongly inculcated, obli 
her to follow him wherever he chooses to reside. A H 
du husband would not be punishable under the Pe 
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Code (sec. 339) for exercising restraint on his wife, for the/ 
wife can have no right to go wherever she chooses with-j 
out the consent of we husband. 

5. Though thei4 are some texts which authorise the 
chastisement of a wife to a slight extent, yet the authori- 
ty of those texts is more than counterbalanced by others 
which require that women should be honoured as god- 
desses. The beating of a wife is strongly condemned by 
public opinion, and as it is generally believed, that the 
beating of a wife brings on poverty, it is very rarely prac- 
tised. A husband who beats his wife is punishable under 
the Indian Penal Code. 

6. The custody of an infant wife belongs, as a rule, notlThehoibanci 
to her parents but to her husband. Yajnavalkya says : — 

^ ^ ^ Wife who i« 

WT, WWft ftwr, ftlrt WTt%: Q «««* 

Yajnavajkya I, 85. 

[The father protects the unmarried damsel, the hus- 
band protects her after marriage, her sons protect her in 
old age.] 

7. In the case of Kati Bam Dookhanee v. Musamat 
Gendhinee (23 W. R. 178) Mr. Justice Markby observed. 

The marriage of an infant being under Hindu law 
legal and complete marriage, the husband, in my opinion, 
has the same right, as in other cases, to demand that his 
wife shall reside in the same house with himself.” Where,| By the ou 
however, a well established custom exists for a child-wife'jJ°^iJ^J^2 
to remain away from her husband, and not to come to/chud wxie 
live with him in his house, until a certain event has inkier ' 
occurred, such custom has been recognized by the Court JS^Jwuntn 
(Sun tosh Ram v. Gera Patuk, 23 W. R. 22). ‘maturity. 

8. By the act relating to the guardianship of minors 
(Act XL of 1858) it is provided that nothing in the 
Act shall authorize the appointment of a guardian of 
the person of a female whose husband is not a minor. 

Where the husband is himself a minor, his guardian 
would, as a rule, be also guardian of the wife. This 
follows the rule : — 

Where the wife is an infant and the husband seeks to 
have her in his custody, the proper course for him is to 
proceed according to the provisions of Act IX of 18&1. 

IS 
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Snmmarr The husband may also by a civil suit obtain an injunction 
Jbtain^* Upon any person detaining the wife, to abstain from put- 
?• obstruction in the way of tho wife^s returning to 

ft minor. her husband. But no order can be made upon such per- 
son directing him to send the wife to her husband. 

9. Where the wife is qualified by her age to perform 

Suit for her conjugal duties, the proper remedy for the husband 

of^onjugfti is S' suit for restitution of conjugal rights (Moonshee 
rightft. Buzloor Rahim v. Shumsoonissa Begum, 11 M. I A. 551). 

Though this case was one in which the parties were 
Mahomedans yet the rule applies and has been applied to 
Hindus (Kati Ram Dookhinee v. Gendhinee, 2B W. R. 178 ; 
Jogendra Nandinee v, Hary Das, 5 I. L. R., Cal. p. 500). 

10. It used to be held at one time that, in a suit for 
restitution of conjugal rights, the decree should direct the 
delivery of the wife bodily into her husband’s hands. 
The language nof Art. 34 of the second schedule of the 
Limitation Act (Act XV of 1877) which provides for suits 
jfor the recovery of a wife would appear to favour such a 
jview. But it may be now taken as settled that the pro- 
per form of the decree should be thus “ that the plaintiff 
is entitled to his conjugal rights and that his lawful wife, 
the defendant, be ordered to return to his protection’* 
Koobar Khansama v. Jan Khansama, 8 W. R. 467 ; Cho- 
tur Bebee v, Amarchand, 6 W. R. 105.) 

11. Regarding the mode of execution of such a decree 
there was some difference of opinion in the Indian Courts. 
While it was held by the High Court of Bengal in the 
case of Gatha Ram Mistree v, Kochin Attea Doomnee (3 

eiM^ionof W. R. 179) that the decree in such cases could only have 
the decree. f;]j0 effect of a declaratory decree, and was incapable of 
enforcement by any coercive process against the wife, the 
Bombay High Court ruled that in case of disobedience 
the decree could be enforced by imprisonment of the wife 
under section 200 of Act VIII of 1859. The question 
has now been settled by section 260 of the Civil Proce« 
dure Code now in force. 

12. For suits for the restitution of conjugal rights the 
•Fhe period period of limitation is two years, from the time when 

efUiaitftUon.g| 2 ch restiti^tion is demanded and refused, the party re- 
fusing being of full age and sound mind (Act XV of 1877, 
2nd Schedule, No. 85 ) 

IS. Though as a general rule either spouse is entitled 
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to a decree for restitution of conjugal rights against the 
other, there are cases in which such decree will not be 

S anted. Thus w4en a custom, binding upon a particu- 
r class or caste, is established, by which the husband is 
not to cohabit with his wife until a second ceremony is 
gone through after marriage, a claim for restitution will 
not be enforced where such ceremony has been neglected. 

(Bool Chand Kolta v. Mt. Jonakee, 24 W. E. 228 ; 25 W. 

E. 386.) 

14. The Hindu law allows the wife to desert her hus- 
band, if he is a lunatic or a deadly sinner, or an eunuch or Oiroiim- 
a person afflicte<^ with any loathsome disease. Accord- whio°h5uitify 
ingly the High Court of Bombay refused to decree restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights in favour of a husband who was 
suffering from leprosy and syphilis, (Bai Prem Kuver v* 

Bhika Kulianji, 5 Bom. 209). 

15. How far cruelty and ill-treatmenU would be an 
answer to a suit for restitution of conjugal rights is an 
important practical question. It is not every unkind act meat ' 
that would disentitle a husband to enforce his marital 
rights. The mere taking of a wife’s jewels or the marry- 
ing of a second wife has been held to be no bar to a 
Hindu husband’s claim for restitution of conjugal rights. 

(Jeebo Dhan Banya v. Mt. Sundhoo, 17 W. E 522 ; Vera- 
swamy Chetti v. Appaswamy Chetti, 1 Mad. 375 ; Sita 
Nath Mookerjea v, Srimaty Haimabutty, 24 W. E. 337. 

Jagendra Nardinee v. Hary Das, I. L. E. 5 Cal. 500). The 
question what constitutes legal cruelty, sufficient to bar a 
claim for restitution of conjugal rights was very fully 
discussed by Mr. Justice Melvill in Yamuna Bai v, Na- 
rayan Moreshwer Pendse (1. L. E. 1 Bomb. 164) and the 
conclusion arrived at is, that the Hindu law on the question 
of what is legal cruelty would not differ materially from 
the English law; that to constitute legal cruelty there must 
be actual violence of such a character as to endanger j 
TOrsonal health or safety ; that mere pain to the mental ^ 
feelings, such for instance as would result from an un- 
founded charge of infidelity, however, wantonly caused I 

J * keenly felt, would not come within the definition of • 
gal cruelty. ^ 

16. Cruelty and ill-treatment by the mother or sister j 
of the husband would justify the wife in demanding sepa- 
rate residence and maintenance. There is no decision on^ 
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the point. But it follows from the principles recognized 
in the cases cited above. 

17. Where a husband had ill-treater a wife on account 
of a favourite mistress, and had agreed to separate from 
the wife, and had refused her maintenance, it was held 
that he was not entitled to insist upon the restitution of 
conjugal rights. (Moola v, Nandy and Mt. Poonia, 4 N. 
W. P. 109 ) Conjugal infidehty in the husband does not 
justify a wife to live apart. 

18. Where a Hindu husband kept a Mahomedan mis- 
wifenot tress, the Court considered that this was such conduct as 

SfilS rendered it impossible for his wife to live with him (Lala 

husbw^ Govinda v, Dowlat Bati, 14 W. R 145.) By having inter- 

course with a Mahomedan, a Hindu becomes degraded. 
Such being the case, the wife ceases to be under any obli- 
gation to live with him. For the law is NfinwNfiTW 

19. For the same reason a person who has renounced 
Hindooism is not entitled to enforce a claim for restitution 
of conjugal rights. Act XXI of 1850, by enacting that 
loss of caste or change of religion shall not inflict on any 
person forfeiture of rights or property, may seem to 
throw some doubt on the point. But it is now settled 
that a Hindu who becomes a convert to Christianity can- 
not claim restitution of conjugal rights (Muchoo v. Ar- 
zoon Sahoo, 5 W. R. 235.) 

20. The case in which a Hindu husband or vnfe be- 
I comes a convert to Christianity, is provided for by Act 
I XXI of 1866. Under that Act a convert can sue the 

Hindu husband or wife for conjugal society, and in case 
of refusal by such husband or wife to cohabit with the 
convert, on the ground of change of religion, the mar- 
riage between the parties is declared as dissolved. ' 

21. Conjugal infidelity in a wife would bar her claim 
Oonitigaj for restitution of conjugal rights. The Hindu law allows 

iSe disloyal wife to be forsaken. Manu says 

22. Accoi;^ing to Vijnaneshwar, an unchaste wife is not 
to be turned out qf doors ; but should be deprived of all 
her honours, and made to live upon gruel (See Mitak- 
shara on Jagnyavalkya I, 82). If the wife leaves her 
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hiisband^s house of her own accord , for purposes of adul- 
tery, she cannot claim to be taken back (I lata Savitri v* 
Narayan, 1 Mad. |H. O. 372). It would appear from the 
commentary of the Mitakshara that unless adultery is 
followed by pregnancy, it would not justify the husbandj 
in forsaking the disloyal wife. It seems that forsaking 
of the wife is allowed only where the wife becomes preg-j 
nant by adulterous intercourse. (Mit. on Jajnyavalkyaj 
Chap. I, 82.) If adultery is not followed by pregnancy, 
then after expiation and after menses a wife may claim 
to be taken back. 

: httSt 

If the wife would not perform penance, nor abandon 
her course of vice, she may be turned out, Vira Mitra, 
Chap. Ill, Part 1, sec. 10. 

23. According to the Hindu Shastars iSdultery is a sin 
and also a crime. The Indian Penal Code, however, 
exempts the female offender from punishment, and makes 
the adulterer only punishable, at the instance of the hus- 
band. The reason for this indulgence in favour of the 
female offender is, that it would be inequitable to punish 
a Hindu wife for adultery, so long as the law allows the 
husband to take any number of wives. 

24. Among English text writers on Hindu law there 
is some difference of opinion as to whether a civil suit 
would lie against an adulterer. It is true that, according 
to Hindu law, adultery is criminally punishable. But 
there is nothing in Hindu law to prevent a civil suit also. 

25. The Bombay Sudder Court in one case awarded 
damages to the husband who sought to recover his wife 
from the defendant who had enticed her away (Hurku 
Shunkar v Kanju Monohur, 1 Bor. 353 cited in Morley^s 
Digest, 288 The Supreme Court of Calcutta also held 
that a civil suit for damages may be brought against an 
adulterer even where the parties are Hindus. Soodasur 
Sain V. Lokenath Mullik (Montriou, p. 617), 
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Section XIII. 

EFFECT OF MAERIAGE ON PERSONAL 

CAPACITY. 

1. The Hindu law yields to no other system in main- 
taining the unity of man and wife. But it is more equi- 
table, as it allows women to have a much larger share of 
freedom in the exercise of their rights during coverture. 
Re-marriage being allowed in other countries, the people 
there cannot be inclined to give any property to their 
wives ; and the identity of the husband and wife is taken 
advantage of to maintaining the doctrine that a female 
can have no separate property. 

2. In this country also there was perhaps a time when 
married women could have no property of their own. 
Manu says " 

^ VKTW:, n 

tt 

Manu, Chap, VIII, 415. 

But at a very early period the sages laid down that un- 
Hindu married damsels, as well as married women, may hold cer- 
hoid aSar- descriptions of property as their own ; and that 

Ate property, neither the husband nor the sons, nor father nor brothers 
can have any right over such property. The property 
which a married woman brings from her father’s bouse, 
(whether at the time of her marriage or afterwards, and 
ithe personal ornaments given by the husband or his rela- 
tives naturally come to be regarded as Stridhan or sepa- 
rate property. At a later time certain kinds of property 
are included in the category. And ultimately the doc- 
trine is established, that females are capable of holding^ 
any kind of property as their Stridhan. 

4. Re-marriage of widows being unknown in this coun- 
try, people generally settle a large portion of their wealth 
on their wives partly as a provident fund, and partly out 
of affection. Hindu wives being thus allowed to hold 
separate property, they are also allowed to enter into con- 
tracts independent of their husband. The sages by de- 
claring that the wife is bound to pay the debts conl^ct- 
ed by her, clearly recognize her power to contract. 
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6. A Hindu married woman is under tlie Indian Con-, a Hindu 
tract Act (sec. 11) competent to contract, if not disquali-fjJSS'^^y^Sh 
fied by reason of qlinonty or unsoundness of mind. 

6. A Hindu married woman may sue and be sued^pendanOyof 
alone and in ber own name (Bboirav Chandra Das v., 

Madhiib Chandra Poramanik, 1 Hyde, 281). She may alsol iind& iued 
sue and be sued by her husband. jftione. 

7. A Hindu wife is not exempt from arrest in execu-( Hot exempt 
tion of a decree (Maharanee Adhiranee Narain Coomari 

Boroda Sunderi Dabee, 10 W. R. 21 ; sec. 640 of Act! 

XIV of 1882.) ^ ^ i 

8. As a consequence of the legal identity of husband 

and wife, and with a view to prevent mutual distrust, it^wifnoMfor 
was at one time a fundamental rule of English law, that a 
husband or wife could not be a competent witness for or 
against one another. In India the husband or wife o^ 
any party, in any legal proceeding, whether civil or crimij 
nal, may be a competent witness in such proceeding (seci 
120, Evidence Act) Communications made during covers 
ture are privileged (sec. 122). 

9. A Hindu husband may marry again during the life- 
time of his wife, though such marriage, if contracted Maybe 
without just cause, is disapproved. The causes which by another 
justify supersession of the wife and re-marriage during 

her lifetime are barrenness, continual ill-health, miscon- 
duct &c., as mentioned in the texts quoted in p. 67. 

10. Although a barren wife, or one who produces only 
daughters, may be lawfully superseded ; yet it is doubtful 
whether such a wife can be forsaken. It would seem that ex Spt for*^ 

a virtuous wife can never be forsaken, for HTR is one thing ex^i^^edo:^ 

and or supersession is another thing. pregnancy. 


11. Divorce or dissolution of marriage is unknown im Dj^opoeun 
the written laws of the Hindus. But there are some low feJSu law 
castes in the Bombay Presidency in Assam and certain 
other places, among whom the practice of divorce and thejedby oustSi 
re-marriage of divorced wives prevail. The ground upon 
which such divorce is most commonly granted, is the ^e^^Sncy 
mutual consent of the husband and the wife, the former and amoz^ 
granting the latter a char chitti or letter of release. Divorce Sr^na-**^ 
is also allowed on the ground of ill-treatment. Kasi Ram 
Hripa Ram v. Bar Umba, 3 Morley, 181 The Panchayet 
or the beads of the caste sometimes granted divorce even 
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against the mil of the husband. But the Courts of law 
have refused to recognize the authority of the caste as- 
sembly in the matter (Reg. v. Sambhiij, Raghu, I. L. R. 1 
Bom. 347 ; Rahi v, Govind, Ib. 116 ; Narayan Bharathi v. 
Laving Bharathi, I. L. R. 2 Bomb. 140 ; Reg. v. Korsan 
Goja, 2 Bom. 117.) 

12. In the last case the prisoner Korsan Goja had 
married and cohabited with one Rupa a married woman 
who had repudiated her former husband without his con- 
sent. Thereupon Korsan was tried for adultery, and 
Rupa for marrying again in her husband’s lifetime. 
The defence was, that by the custom of the caste, a woman 
might, without the consent of her husband leave him, and 
contract a valid marriage called natra with another man. 
They were both convicted, and the High Court of Bombay, 
in upholding the conviction, observed : We are of opi- 
nion that such caste custom as that set up is invalid, as 
being entirely opposed to the spirit of the Hindu law ; 
and we hold that a marriage entered into in accordance 
with it, is void.” 

13. According to the written law of the Hindus, the 
relationship between the husband and wife can never be 
dissolved. Under certain circumstances, the parties may 
forsake, i. e., forbear from the company of each other. 
But even then their relationship is not dissolved. 

14. The forsaking of a faithful and loving wife is, ac- 
cording to the sages, punishable by the king. Narada 
says : — 

HTETir Titri 



15. Though there are several texts which authorize 
the marriage of widows, or indicate that the re-marriage 
of widows is legal, yet for several reasons the marriage of 
widows has become obsolete from a very early period. 
There are some passages in Manu which denounce the 
re-marriage of widows. But these psssages are evidently 
interpolations. The question being now set at rest by the 
Legislature, it would not be of much use to discuss it 
here. SuflSLc^ it to state here that, according to the ortho- 
dox pundits of the country, the re-marriage of widows is 
legal ; for, beside the express text of Farasara, there are 
ample indications in the Shastars to shew that the re- 
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marriage of widows is not absolutely prohibited. One of 
the several kinds of sons recognized in the Shastars is the 
son of the re-married widow. Then again, the following 
text of Vishnu provides a rule for partition where the 
mother is married successively to two husbands. 

vssNmr ifMfN T fi ^ i 

^ inrc: n 

The practice, however, having become obsolete from a 
long time, certain ideas have gained ground which are 
inconsistent with it. For instance, it is now generally 
supposed that a daughter must be given in marriage by 
the father or other guardian, in order to constitute a valid 
marriage. There is clear authority in the Shastars for 
Swamver or selection of husband by the bride herself. 
But as Swamver has become obsolete also, the Hindu of 
the present day cannot conceive how a •widow can be 
remarried. 

16. The form of marriage, which prevails at the pre- 
sent time, favours the idea that there can be no marriage 
unless the father or other guardian makes a gift of the 
bride. The whole ceremony partakes of the nature of a 
gift ; and the gift is supposed to be of a similar nature 
to that of any other article. But the fact is, that the 
father only presides at the ceremony ; and though the 
ceremony is made to partake of the nature of a gift, 
there can be no such thing as a gift of a child by the 
father. In a case of real gift, the donor has right over 
the thing given. But in a child, the father cannot have 
any such absolute right. He presides at the ceremony as 
guardian. 

17. Then again there are certain dogmas in the Shas- 
tars which are apparently inconsistent with the possibility 
of the re-marriage of widows. It is believed that the mo- 
ther partakes of Pindas with her husband. Where the 
mother was successively married to two husbands, the 
question arises whether she can partake of Pindas with 
her husbands after death. The fact is, that the mother 
does not eat out of the same plate. But only simultane- 
ously. By transmigration, the mother may b^ born again 
and she may be in one country and the father in another. 
!nie pinda may be eaten by them at the same time but 
not out of the same plate. 

14 


Popular 
ideas inoon- 
sistent with 
the possibili- 
ty of the 
remarriage 
of wldowa. 


A dogma 
apparently 
inconsistent 
with the pos- 
sibility oithe 
remarriage 
of widows. 
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18« For the practical lawyer these questions are not 
% remSS? of any importance at the present day. There is, however 
a question connected with this subject which has practi- 
(Kwdad M cal importance. According to Hindu law, as laid down 
i^uriM ancient Shmritis the son of a re-married widow 

held a very inferior rank among secondary sons. At a 
later time all the secondary sons with the exception of 
Dattaka were declared obsolete. Though the re-mar- 
riage of widows has been declared legal by Act XV of 
1866, yet it leaves open the question whether the son of 
such re-married widow is to be considered as Aurasa or 
as Punarvaba. 

19. Section 5 of the Widow Marriage Act provides 
that every widow who has remarried shall have the same 
rights of inheritance as she would have had, had such 
marriage been her first marriage.” The remarried widow 
is therefore row entitled to inherit as heiress to her 
second husband, though according to the Shastars she is 
clearly not so entitled. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE LAW OF ADOPTION. 


Section I. 

THE SUBSIDIARY SONS. 


The ancient Institutes of the Hindus recognize fifteen 
difEerent kinds of sons. To the legitimate son, begotten 
by a man himself, on his lawfully married ^ife, is assign- 
ed the highest rank ; and the son of the appointed daugh- 
ter is declared as equal to the Aurasa. But, beside the 
Aurasa son, and the son of the appointed daughter, there 
are enumerated in the Shastars several kinds of secondary 
sons. With reference to these secondary sons, Vrihas- 
pati says: 


tftnrr nwwT i 

■sifiifJrftiPT i 


The enbal- 
diary aonsas 
aubsritutea 
oftheAuraaa 


(Of the thirteen sons who have been enumerated by 
Manu in their order, the legitimate son and the son of the 
appointed daughter are the cause of lineage. As oil is 
substituted by the virtuous for liquid butter, so the eleven 
(secondary) sons take the place of sons in default of the 
legitimate son, and the son of the appointed daughter. 

The secondary sons are enumerated by the Eishis in 
the following texts. Manu says : 

_ , ■ _ ■ - - ^ ^ ^ - - -- — 

^ ft 
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JajnjaTalkya says: 

^ ^ ifc, 

^^ranw wTWifTN NT M 

^"i%T »^sw fpi! ^ I 

^Rwrwti »nin»n ^ *m: n 

wm: i 

H^nwnn ftm ^i ^ ^ n 

i^hi^ mwf f^i^: v^i «im. ^ vit< i 
^IW r 3 ^ H 

^ Q?|: I 

For the texts of other Bishis, see Dattaka Chandrika 
sec. V. On going through these texts, it would appear 
that the secoi^ary sons are of the three following classes : 

(1.) One class consists of those who are legitimate 
sons ; but are held in low estimation on account of the 
mother being of a different caste, or on account of her 
teing a twice married woman. 

liiW ions. (2.) The second class consists of illegitimate sons of 
certain descriptions. 

(3.) The third class consists of sons acquired by gift, 
purchase &e. 

With reference to class (1) it is to be observed that, ac- 
Class a) cording to the sages, marriage is a Sanskara or purifying 
oSMT'^to^'of a ceremony. The rule which requires the Sanskara is 
lower oasts satisfied by the first marriage. The first marriage is for 
married wife, the sake of fulfiling a religious duty; the subsequent 
marriages are for the sake of lust. At a time when the 
institution of marriage was not completely established, 
it was not possible to exclude the son of the re-married 
widow altogether. But in order to enforce marriage the 
sages found it necessary to lay down rules and dogmas 
which made the people look upon the re-marriage of 
widows with disfavour. In fact the sages themselves 
prepared the way for the final abolition of the practice 
by including the son of the re-married widow among 
secondary i^ns. 

For reasons which are obvious, the legitimate son borne 
on a Sudra wife by a twioe->born man was placed last in 
rank among secondary sons. The contempt which was 
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thus shewn towards the marriage of a twice-born man 
with a Sudra woman ultimately led to the abolition of 
such intermarriage. 

Class (2) of the secondary sons recognized by the early 
sages consist of — 

(1.) The Khetraja or son begotten on the wife of a j 
sonless man by his brother or other relative. ; 

(2.) Gudraja or son begotten on the wife by some un- 
known person. 

(3.) Kanina or son begotten on an unmarried damsel. ' 

(4.) Sahoraja or son or a pregnant bride. | 

All these are illegitimate sons and it seems altogether 
incomprehensible how they could ever be classed even 
among secondary sons. The fact is, that in the primitive 
times, a male child was a necessity, ‘‘ The sonless father*' 
as Mr. Mayne observes would hnd himself without pro- 
tection or support in sickness or old age ; and would see the***^” 
his lands passing into other hands, when he became unable earUer *aires 
to cultivate it.** Quite apart from the religious motive 
upon which the sages lay so much stress, a son was so 
indispensable, that as Mr. Mayne observes every contri- 
Tance would be exhausted to procure one ; and neither 
delicacy nor sentiment would stand in the way.** 

Although the Hindu sages lay down that a son is abso- 
lutely necessary for salvation, it is doubtful whether the 
religious motive had any independent influence on the 
people generally, when they recognized the Khetraja and 
other illegitimate sons. In all probability, the practice 
existed long before the Shastars recognized it. If one 
reads between the lines, he would see that the sages 
do not recommend it. On the contrary by assigning reli- 
gious motives, they indirectly curtailed the practice within 
the narrowest limits. If Niyoga or appointment of a per- 
son to raise issue on the wife of another is legal, on account 
of the spiritual necessity of a son, then such appointment 
is not legal, except when the husband is altogether son- 
less. Nor was it allowable, except so far as was necessary 
for giving birth to one son only. When the practice was 
general, it would have been fruitless to declare it alto-\ 

{ [ether illegal. The sages could not presume )to abolish a 
ong standing and universal practice; at one stroke of 
their pen. It was absolutely necessary for legislators, in 
those ages, to show due respect for custom ; and it was 
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not altogether safe to declare such a custom illegal. In 
the case under consideration, the custom was abominable 
in the highest degree ; but it was apparently universal; 
and it could not be declared as illegal all at once. The 
sages gave such a basis to it, as to restrict it within the 
narrowest limits in the beginning, and to lead to its aboli- 
tion ultimately. 

In our times, the institution of marriage is so complete- 
ly established, that we can hardly form an idea of the 
difficulties which the early legislators had to encounter in 
bringing about this result. We take the existing order 
of things as a matter of course ; and we are apt to look 
with horror on the passages of the Shastars which 
recognize the Khetraja, Gudraja and other illegitimate 
sons. But it ought to be borne in mind that the sages 
were not working on a tabula rasa Their object was not 
to paint an ideal picture of what ought to be ; but to 
compile a code for the guidance of society. Such a code 
must recognize existing customs ; and if a reformation 
appeared necessary, it was to be affected with a show of 
due regard to the existing customs. 

There are indications in the Shastars that the people, 
in those ages, not only recognized but quarrelled about the 
right to Khetraja sons To decide such disputes, the 
sages ruled that the Khetraja and the Gudraja sons 
should belong to the husband of the mother. When the 
husband of the mother was so anxious to have the right 
of patria potestas over the bastard, it was but equitable 
that the bastard should be declared entitled to succeed 
as heir to him in default of the Aurasa. In fact that is 
a result which, in all probability, took place in the usual 
course of things in those times. It is quite possible that 
the bastard sometimes claimed equal rights with the 
Aurasa ; and the sages did not extend but rather curtail- 
Saxd^ui rights. With the genius of true statesmanship, the 

en render- sages recognized the Khetraja and other bastard sons in 
I obsolete, manner as to lower their position as much as possi- 

ble ; and to elevate that of the Aurasa in a corresponding 
degree. Thus every possible inducement was given 
people to give their daughters in marriage instead of 
I allowing promiscuous intercourse. The general preva- 
1 lence of marriage has ultimately made the bastard son 
h obsolete altogether in Hindu society. 
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The Shastars enjoin that a girl must be pven in mar- 
riage before puberty, and the sin incurred by not giving a 
girl in marriage before maturity is declared to be bo great 
that, except among Kulins, the marriage of a grown up 
woman is unknown among Hindus. To a Hindu, unac- 
quainted with the custom of any other society but his 
own, the marriage of a grown up woman seems to be al- 
most impossible. Such being the state of things among 
the Hindus from a long tune, the Kanina and the Saho- 
dra, have become obsolete altogether. 

The Khetraja and the Gudraja have long since become 
obsolete also. When the mariiage tie was yet loose, and 
women were regarded as a sort of property, there could be 
nothing shocking in the practice of Niyoga. The mar- 
riage of a woman with two brothers successively is merely 
the converse of the marriage of a man with two sisters, 
which is legal according to the Shastars. On the death 
of the husband, the widow would continue to reside in the 
same house with her brother-in-law ; and she would pass 
to the surviving brother who succeeds as manager. The 
transition is so natural, that it indicates great progress in 
civilisation in Hindu society that the practise of Niyoga 
has become obsolete. After the death of the father, the 
eldest brother succeeds him as manager and head of the 
family ; and the younger brothers look upon him as father 
and upon his wife as mother* The sentiments thus 
developed find expression in such texts as the following : 


TheKaatna 
and Sahodra 
rendered 
obsolete bv 
the generia 
prevalenoe of 
the practise 
of giTlng 
girls in mar- 
riage before 
maturity. 


vJ * 


Manu IX, 111. 


[The eldest brother may take the patrimony; and the 
rest may live under him as under their father ] 

Yrihaspati says : 


The eldest 
brother's 
-wife being 
generally 
Tenerated as 
mother* 
Niyoga be- 
oame obso- 
lete at a very 
early period; 
and the 
Khetraja 
son became 
obsolete also. 


*ng!^r9T i 

SuJtfftWT; H 

[The mother’s sister, the maternal uncle’s wife, the 
father’s sister, the mother-in-law and the wife of an elder 
brother are pronounced eirmlar to mother.] ^ 

The eldest brother’s wife is at the present day actually 
revered as mother ; and the very idea of Niyoga would be 
shocking to a Hindu who is unacquainted with the fact 
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that, at one time, it was le^al according to the Shastarg, 

All the secondary sons, with the exception of the Dat- 

taka, have not only become obsolete, but according to the 

Sotion**^* Shastars, they are not sons at all in the present age, Vri- 

•ooorditts to haspati says : 
vriliMPiSi. ^ 

^>hwT! wr« ^sPtfv if I 
If ■^r vfr n 


I 


OfaUthe 
•eoondary 
the Dattaka 
Alohe is re- 
oogniaed in 
the present 
sge 

Authority 
of the Aditya 
Poran. 


[Sons of many descriptions who were made by ancient 
saints cannot now be adopted by men, by reason of their 
deficiency of power.] 

Then again the Aditya Puran after reciting 

it 

goes on to say^— 

arahciti imarfk: \ 


The reader must notice the ground on which Vrihas* 
pati declares that the several kinds of secondary sons 
cannot be recognized as such in the present age. Vrihas- 
pati does not say, that the ancient custom or law is bad ; 
but that people in the present age have not power enough 
to do all that the ancients did. Thus due respect is 
shewn to ancient law, at the same time that it is repealed. 


Section II. 

THE DATTAKA SON. 

It has been already stated that the secondary sons re- 
cognized by the ancient Rishis have all become obsolete 
o the law of in the present age with the single exception of the Datta- 
kdoption. Thus the Dattaka form of adoption has acquired an 


* The recogi^tion, as son, of any other than the legitimate and the Dat- 
taka, the intermarriage between different castes Ac — these are prohibited 

by the great and the learned m the beginning of the Kab age, for preserra* 
tion of society The rules laid down by the wise are as binding as those 
presoribed by the Vedas.*’ 
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importance which it apparently never had in ancient 
times. Neither in the Sanhitas nor in the Digests is the 
subject dealt with exhaustively. One might go through 
all the original Hindu Law books, from the Sutra works 
to the compilation of Ragbu Nandana, without discover- 
ing that adoption is a matter of any importance in the 
Hindu system. Raghu Nandana deals with all the topics 
of law and ritual as exhaustively and as systematically as 
can be expected. But he does not devote a separate 
chapter to the subject, and notices it only incidentally in 
the chapter on marriage. With the exception of the 
Dattaka Mimansa by Nanda Paiidita who lived in the 17th 
century, all the other books on the subject are quite 
modern works, being most probably written after the com- 
mencem< nt of British rule. The Dattaka Chandrika is 
commonly ascribed to Devandra Bhatta But there is 
ample evidence in support of the tradition that it is the 
work of Pundit Eaghumoni of Nadiya who lived in the 
latter part of the last century. 

The law of adoption, as at present administered, is a 
purely modern development from a very few old texts. 

The very absence of direct authority has caused an 
immense growth of subtilities and refinements. The 
effect that every adoption must have upon the devolution 
of property causes every case that can be disputed, to be 
brought into Court. Fresh rules are imagined or invented ; 
and some of the most important points of the law have 
been decided in a manner which is far from being satis- 
factory. 

It is not difficult to see why sons, acquired by any 
means other than gift, have become obsolete ; while the The impor. 
son given, has increased in importance. A child bought in^ttakae^ 
is more like a slave than a son. The son self-given must 
necessarily be too advanced in years to be completely 
affiliated Over the deserted son, the adoptive father can 
never acquire complete dominion. They all enter the 
family under such disadvantage, that they can never attain 
the position of an Aurasa son ; while the given son would 
not be given at all, unless there is an express or implied 
promise that he, the given son, would be trea1#d like an 
Aurasa son. Thus the given son alone is recognized in 
these ages ; while the son bought and the son self given 
have become obsolete. 

15 
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Section IIL 


OBJECT OF ADOPTION. 


The following text of Manu defines the object for which 
a sonless man is enjoined to take a secondary son by 
adoption : 

NTW ITTENT I 


The pur- 
poses for 
whioh s sub- 
sidiary son 
is required. 


[A son of any description mnst be anxiously adopted 
by a man destitute of male issue for the sake of the fu- 
neral cake, water and solemn rite, and for perpetuating his 
name, i, e., his lineage.] 

It thus appears that objects for which an adoption may 
be made are fourfold, viz * : — 

(1.) Performance of funeral ceremonies. 

(2.) Performance of shradh. 

(S.) Performance of tarpan or the giving of 
libations of water. 

(4.) Perpetuation of lineage. 


Psrpstus- 
tion of line- 

SSe wtain 

o^eot. 


The author of the Chandrika has shewn that the per- 
petuation of lineage is the main object. For a man who 
has a brother's son may yet adopt a son, though he does 
not stand in need of a secondary son, for any spiritual 
purpose. The following text declares that a brother’s 
son confers all that spiritual benefit which a man’s own 
son does. Manu says : 


ijwh [iJ i 

^ ^ % 

w w utwr Nwvwnr a 

[If one among brothers of the whole blood, be possessed 
of male issue, Manu pronounces that they are all fathers 
by means of that son.] , 

If the spiritual purposes had been the sole object of 
adoption, then a son could not be adopted by one who has 
a nephew. But perpetuation of lineage is not effected by 
a nephew as such ; and a man having a nephew can yet 
adopt a son for the last mentioned object. 

Then again it is declared by the following text thai 
among several co- wives, if one gives birth to a son all On 
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rest derive from that son the spiritual advantage of hav* 
ing a son : 

Tfnr n 

Nit >J| Nt 

By the son of the co-wife the lineage of the husband is 
preserved ; and the sonless wife cannot, under the cir- 
cumstances, adopt a son. For a female can have no line- 
a-ge of her own to be perpetuated ; and as for shradh and 
other spiritual purposes, they are performed by the co- 
wife’s son who is declared as equal to a son by the above 
text. 

It thus appears that where perpetuation of lineage is 
required, a son can be adopted even though there be no 
spiritual necessity On the other hand where perpetua- 
tion of lineage is not required, there a son cannot be 
adopted for spiritual purposes only. It fcilows therefore 
that the perpetuation of lineage is the main object of 
adoption. This is the doctrine of the Chandrika ; and 
Pandit Sama Charan Sirkar quotes it with approval. 
(Vyavastha Darpan, 1st Edition, p 833.) The Mimansa 
may at first sight appear to maintain a different view, 
but as the text of Mann is quoted in the Mimansa, it must 
be obrious that Nanda Pandit could not lay down a doc- 
trine which would be inconsistent with that text. 


Section IV. 

WHO CAN ADOPT A SON. 

From the text of Manu quoted in the last section, it ap- 
pears that only a sonless man can take a son in adoption. 
A man who never had a son as well as one whose son is 
dead may adopt ; for Saunaka says : 

KKVWT NT KKTII HKVnU W I | 

Although by the birth of a son a man becomes free 
from the debt which he owes to his ancestors, yet on that 
son being dead, a Dattaka may be taken for the purposes 
mentioned in the texts of Manu and Atri. * 

The word sonless in the texts means one who has no 
son, grandson or great-grandson ; for one having a grand- 


Onlv A ion 
less man maj 
adopt* 
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I son or great-grandson is not in need of an adopted son, 
I either for spiritual or for temporal purposes. 

A man who has a brother’s son can yet adopt, as shewn 
in the last section. A man who has a daughter’s son can 
yet adopt, although the following texts declare that a 
aaughter’s son is like a son’s son : 

ww NT insT NTPr ^ i 


A man having one adopted son living, cannot take ano- 
ther in adoption (Bangama v, Atchama, 4 M I, A. p. 1.) 
If there be several wives, then each can take a child in 


adoption simultaneously with the permission of the hus- 
OU8 adoption band. There is no direct authority on this point. But 

fl'S will be shewn afterwards, a woman adopts in her 
‘own right, and not as agent for her husband, then there 
can be nothii^ to prevent simultaneous adoptions by 
the several wiv^ of the same man. 


When a man’s wife is with child, he cannot adopt (Na- 
rain v Bedachall, Mad. Dec. 1860.) 

A minor can accept a gift and utter Vedic mantras ; 
I and can therefore take a child in adoption, if he under- 
f stands the nature of the act (Rajendra Narain v. Sharoda, 
16 W. R. 548 ; Piyari v. Har Bansi, 19 W. R. 127.) 

A disqualified landholder under the guardianship of 
the Court of Wards cannot adopt without the permission 
of the Court. 


AnunmarJ One who has never married^ or whose wife is dead, may 
riedman 1 adopt (Tfagapa v. Sava Sustri, 2 Mad H. C. 361 ) 
may Adopt. | husband can adopt without the consent of the wife 

(Dattaka Mimansa, sec. I, para. 29 ; 4 M. I. A. 2.) 

A man afflicted with leprous sores cannot adopt ; for 
one having sores on his body cannot perform acts pre- 
scribed by the Vedas. 

A man afflicted with leprosy, but having no sores, may 
adopt if he has performed the penances. 

A man afflicted with leprosy, in any form, may give per- 
mission to his wife to adopt. 

The adopted sons of those who are excluded from in- 
Ado tad on account of mental or bodily disqualification, 

are not entitled to inherit as heir. With reference to 
disqualified persons, Jajnyavalkya says : 


titled to ia* 
iMsiA 


wlW iHvNT WINrTKN? I 
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[Their ADrasa and Khetraja sons being free from 
defects take their share ] 

The Anrasa and the Khetraja being specifically men- . 
tioned, the authors of the Mitakshara and Chandrika hold 
that the adopted son of a disqualified person is not enti- 
tled to a share on partition (Mitakshara, Chap. II, sec. Xy[ 
para. 11, Chandrika sec. VI, para. 1.) It is not therefore 
of much practical importance whether a disqualified per- 
son can take a child in adoption. 

A female cannot take a child in adoption without the Afamala 
consent of her husband. Yasista says : SmSoufthe* 

«r ^ i SS? hSibiid. 

According to the Bengal school of law, a widow can 
take a child in adoption, if she has the permission of her 
husband (Tara Mony v. De\r Narain, 3 S. D. 887.) 

According to the Mithila school, a widow cannot 
it being impossible for her to obtain the donsent of her a widow can- 
husband. Dattaka Mimansa, sec. I, para. 16; VivadajSS^ “^®****’^ 
Chintamony, 74 ; Jai Ram v. Dhami, 5 S. D. 3. ! 

According to the Mayukha and the Kaustava whichj 
govern the Maharatta school, the text of Vasistha doesj Bombay, 
not restrain the widow from doing that which is bene-j 
ficent to her husband’s soul. \ 

According to the decisions of the Bombay High Court ^ 
a Hindu widow who has not the family estate vested in i 
her, and whose husband was not separated at the time of ♦ 
his death is not competent to adopt if she has not the ' 
sanction of her husband or his Sapindas. Komji v. Ghama, 

6 I. Ij. R., 408. 

In Southern India the want of the husband’s consent ' Madras, 
may be supplied by that of Sapindas. (The Collector of i 
Madura v Mootoo Ram Singh Satapaty, 2 P. C. J. p. 361.' 

The doctrine of the Benares School is held to be the Benares. 


same as that of Bengal, though it is difficult to see, upon 
what authority this conclusion has been arrived at. The 
Dattaka Mimansa says, that a widow cannot adopt at all,' 
because the assent of the husband is impossible (Dattaka 
Mimansa, sec I, para 16 ) The Vira Mitrodaya says that 
the assent of the kinsmen suffices. Thus there is conflict 
between the two works of very high authority in the^ 
Benares School. It is said that the custom which pre« | 
vails in Northern India is in accordance with the author!- 1 


ties of the Bengal school ; and the doctrines laid down on \ 
the point in the Dattaka Mimansa and the Vira Mitrodaya 
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have not been accepted bj those who follow these antfa 
ties in other matters (Shumshere Mall v. Dilraj Koni 
2 8. D. 169. 

It has been held that an nnchaste widow cannot ad 
TTnohafte even though she has the permission of her deceased h 
band (Syam Lai v, Sauda miny, 6 B. L. B. 362.) 

Section V. 

ADOPTION BT WIDOW. 

It is generally supposed that when a widow take« 
AhTaumsotr ^hild in adoption she does so as agent of her husbaj 
when (Chowdry Puduin Singh v. Koer Oody Singh, 2 P. 0. 
Edoptii,%he p. 417; Vyavastha Darpan, page 870; Mayne’s Hinc 
2ge*t*for*her Law, § 104). Para. 21 of sec. I of the Dattaka Mimani 
*^Th5ffidiaoy support such a view. But according to tl 

■hewn. Miinansa, a widow cannot adopt at all ; and whether tl 
widow adopts in her own right, or as agent for her hui 
band, is a question which does not arise at all accordin 
to Nanda Pandita’s view of the law. The author of th 
Miinansa has laid down that a female cannot adopt at all 
on the ground that the texts of Manu and Atri, whiel 
authorize adoption, do not apply to females, the word son- 
less in the text being in the masculine gender. In ordei 
to be consistent, Nanda Pandita had no other alternative 

than to explain the word in the text of Satya Sara 

in the way that he has done. 

Nanda Pandita argues that if a female could adopt in 
’ her own right, then the son adopted by her would not be 
entitled to perform the funeral ceremonies of her husband ; 
nor would such a son be a partaker of the husband’s 
I Gotra. As the wife has the same Gotra as the husband, 
,it is difficult to see why the son adopted by the wife should 
not partake of the husband’s Gotra. Then again under 
the text of Vasistha, a female cannot adopt at all without 
I the assent of her husband ; and when there is permission, 
,it is but reasonable to presume that the son adopted bj 
ithe wife or widow is also the son of the husband, just as 
;the son adopted by the husband is regarded as the son of 
the wife also. If the relation of being son is establish* 
ed, then the son would perform the funeral ceremonies of 
the father, although the adoption was made by the mother. 
If Nanda Pandita’s view is to be accepted, then a widow 
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cannot adopt at alL When it is held that a widow can 
adopt, Nanda Pandit’s dictum as to the position of a 
female adopter can by no means be accepted. The fact 
is, that when a widow adopts, she does so in her own ri^ht 
under the texts of Manu and Atri ; and not as afi^ent for 
her deceased husband. But, under the text of Yasistha, 
she cannot exercise her power, except with the consent of 
her lord. According to the authorities of the Maharas- 
tra school, the widow can adopt, even without the permis- 
sion of her deceased husband, provided there is no prohibi- 
tion. In the Dravira countries, the widow can adopt with 
the consent of her husband’s Sapindas. These doctrines 
and rules would be altogether inexplicable on the princi- 

E le that in adopting a child, with the permission of her 
usband, the widow acts as agent for him. The ruling 
laid down in Bamun Das v. Tarinee, (1 P. C. J. 616), is 
consistent only on the principle that the widow acts 
in her own right. 

Mr. Mayne in his treatise on Hindu Law, says : It is 
a curious thing that while the husband’s right is recog- 
nized to delegate to his widow an authority to adopt, he 
can delegate it to no one else. In cases where the assent 
of Sapindas will supply the place of an authority by the 
husband, that assent must be sought for and acted upon 
by the widow. When no authority is given or required, 
the widow alone can perform the act.” To account for 
all this, Mr. Mayne goes on to say — The reason proba- 
bly is, that she is looked upon not merely as agent, but as 
the surviving half of himself, and therefore exercising an 
independent discretion which can neither be supplied nor 
controlled by any one else.” Had the author taken into 
consideration the drift of the discussion in paras. 7, 23, 
24, 26 and 26 of sec. I of the Dattaka Chandrika, he could 
not have taken such an erroneous view of the position of 
a female adopter. But it is no easy thing for English 
laTjyers to enter into the spirit of the discussions in Hindu 
Law treatises ; and it is no wonder that they fall into 
such errors, at every step. In interpreting the texts of 
Manu and Atri, the author of the Chandrika says, that 
although the word sonless is in the masculii^^ gender, it 
ought to be taken to include also females having no son, 
in order to make it harmonise with the text of Yasistha, 
according to which, a female can adopt with the permis- 
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sion of ber husband. The result evidently is, that a femai 
adopts in her own right, just as a male, there being onl 
this difference, that a female cannot adopt without th 
consent of ber husband. 

In paras 23-26 of section I, the author shews that t 
female cannot adopt, if there be a son to her husband bj 
a co-wife. If the widow adopted only as agent, then al] 
the reasoning in this part of the Chandrika is absolutely 
useless. A man certainly cannot do that through an 
agent which he cannot do himself ; and no one would 
contend that a man who has a son by one wife can em- 
power another as agent to adopt Females can adopt in 
their own right under the texts of Manu and Atri. The 
question to be solved is, whether a female, whose husband 
has a son by a co*wife can adopt even though authorized 
by the husband. If females adopt as agents for their hus- 
bands, then the answer is plain. For the husband having 
a son already cannot authorise a wife as agent to do that 
which he himself could not. But females adopt in their 
own right ; and hence arose the difficulty which is solved 
in the manner referred to already, (See page 116 ante,) 

When a widow takes a child in adoption she acts nei- 
ther as agent nor as surviving half of her husband. Con- 
sidering the nature of the ceremony which must be gone 
through, it is very doubtful whether adoption can be made 
through an agent. Although a wife is regarded as the 
surviving half of her husband, yet that is true only in a 
secondary sense. At any events, she cannot be constitu- 
ted as an agent for the performance of all acts prescribed 
by the Vedas. She can act as agent in keeping the 
sacred fire, and in certain other matters ; but she cannot 
be agent for the performance of Srauta acts which must 
be performed by a man himself (see page 59 ante). It 
is difficult to see how a deceased man can legally take a 
child in adoption through an agent, for agency is termina- 
ted by death. Then again, the rules enjoined by the 
Shastars apply to the living and not to the dead : so that 
when a man is dead, neither the text of Manu nor that of 
Atri would empower or require him to adopt a son. 

Accordii^to the Dravira school, the assent of Sapindas 
is regairded as sufficient to authorize a widow to adopt in 
the absence of any express permission from the deceased 
husband* This would be altogether anomalous^ if the 
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widow be regarded as agent for her husband ; for agency 
cannot be created by any one except the principal or his 
agent. The truth is, that although according to the texts 
of Manu and Atri, a female can adopt in her own right, 
she must, according to Vashishta, have the permission of 
her husband before doing so The Southern jurists would 
only add that the word husband in the text of Yasishta 
is used indefinitely to denote any legal guardian. 

According to the authorities of the Maharastra school, 
a widow can adopt even without the permission of her, 
husband or his Sapindas, provided there is no prohibition. 
It may be reasonably contended tliat when the husband is 
dead, his sanction can no longer be required under the 
text of Yasistha. It may also be contended that want of 
prohibition indicates sanction according to the maxim 

But nothing could be more anoma- 
lous than the position that the widow adopts as self-con- 
stituted agent of a person who is dead. 

It has been laid down in the case of Bamun Das v. 
Tarinee (1 P. C. J. p 616) that an express authority or 
even direction by a husband to his widow to adopt is, for all 
legal purposes, absolutely non-existent, until acted upon. 
This ruling is consistent only on the principle that when 
a widow adopts a child, she does so in her own right and 
not as agent. If the position of the widow, who has 
authority to adopt, be that of an agent, then the ruling 
laid down in Bamun Das v. Tarinee would be clearly open 
to question. 

It has been held in several cases that a widow who has 
her husband’s permission can take a child in adoption at 
any time even long after the husband’s death (Ram Soonder 
V, Sorvani Dasee, 22 W. R 121) If the widow be held 
to be acting in her own right, then there would be nothing 
anomalous in this ruling. In the case of Ram Soonder v» 
Sarvani, the facts were as follows : — One Govinda Charan 
executed some time before his death an Anumati Patra 
to his wife Sarvani, giving her permission to adopt, on 
the failure of each adopted son, five sons in succession. 
Shortly after the death of Govinda, his widow adopted a 
boy of the name Krista Charan who died tdh or twelve 
years after his adoption Some time after the death of 
Krista Charan, the widow adopted another child ; and it 
was to set aside the latter adoption, that the suit was 

16 
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brought. In special appeal, it was contended that, admit- 
ting the deed of permission to be genuine, yet the first 
adopted son had lived to an age sufficiently mature to 
perform all the acts of spiritual benefit, to secure which, 
the Anumati Patra was executed; and the power given to 
Sarvani had therefore ceased to have any operative force. 
Mr. Justice R. C. Mittra, who delivered judgment in the 
case, overruled the contention on the ground that the first 
adopted son could not exhaust the whole of the spiritual 
benefit which a son is capable of conferring on his de- 
ceased father. The actual decision in the case is correct, 
but the ground on which it is put, is manifestly erroneous. 
Conferring benefit on the deceased is neither the sole nor 
the principal object for which an adoption is made. 
However that be, if the position of the widow be that of 
an agent, then there is no other alternative than to rely 
upon such grounds, for the ruling in question. But the 
widow does not act as an agent for her husband ; she 
acts in her own right ; and therefore she can exercise 
her power, at any time, provided she has the necessary 
sanction. 

An Anumuti Patra which gives sanction to successive 
adoptions has been held to be not equivalent to a will 
(Bhoobun Moyee v. Ram Kishore, 10 M. I, A. 279). This 
ruling is consistent, only if the widow’s position be as set 
forth above. 

• Although the widow, who has the necessary sanction, 
may take a child in adoption at any time, yet a subse- 
quently adopted son, on the death of one previously 
adopted, would not take the estate, if the previously 

, adopted son left a widow or daughter, or daughter’s son 
4n wjuj^a the^j estate Y catiCd. jat the^^tune of his death. 

* (Bhoobun Moyee^tTTRa^ KishoreT^^"^ 

If the widow of the first adopted son dies in the life- 
time of her husband’s adoptive mother, and the estate 
vests in the mother, then, according to the decision of the 
Bengal High Court, the estate vested in the mother is 
divested in favour of the subsequently adopted son (By- 
kant Mobun Roy v Rista Soonder Roy, 7 W. R p. 892) 
Unless th^ act of adoption be taken to imply abdication, 
this decision is open to question as intimat^ by the Privy 
Council. Ram Samin v Yenkat Ram, 6 1. A. 
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Section VI. 

PERMISSION TO ADOPT. 

Permission to adopt may be given either verbally or 
by deed. If written authority is given by an instrument 
other than a will, then the same must be upon a stamped 
paper of Rs. 10, under No. 38, Schedule 1, Act I of 1879, 
A deed conferring authority to adopt must be registered. 
Authority to adopt cannot be conferred by an unregis- 
tered instrument executed after the Ist January 1872 (see 
Act III of 1877, secs. 17 and 40). Permission to adopt 
may be conditional, provided an adoption made, when the 
event happened, is otherwise legal. An authority to a 
widow to adopt, in the event of a disagreement between 
herself and a surviving son, would be inii^alid. But an 
authority to adopt, in the event of the death of a son then 
living, would be good ; and so it would be, if the authority 
were to adopts everal sons in succession, on the death of 
those adopted before. The authority given must be strict- 
ly pursued ; and can neither be varied nor extended. If 
the widow is directed to adopt a particular boy, she can- 
not adopt another, even though he should be unattainable. 
If she 18 authorized to adopt a son, her authority is ex- 
hausted as soon as she has made a single adoption (Pur- 
manand v. Uma Kant, 4 S. D. 318 ; Gour Nath Chowdry 
ti. Anna Poorna, S. D. of 1852 ; 332.) 


Section VII. 

WHO CAN GIVE IN ADOPTION. 

Jagnyvalkya says : 

W’ITHTT ftNT NT 4 H ^ NtlTJ 
Hanu says : 

Him ftwT NT NNfifs kwinRc • 

Although according to these texts, either the father or 
the mother can give a child in adoption, yet, under the 
text of Vasistha, the mother cannot give a child in adop- 
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tion without the consent of the father. According to th< 
Chandrika, assent is presumed where there is no prohibi 
tion. 

I The parents being the only persons capable of giving s 
child in adoption, a child, whose parents are dead, cannoi 
u adoption. I be adopted. The parents cannot delegate their power tc 
I another person, so as to enable him, after their death, tc 
give away their son in adoption. (Boshitiappa v. Sivaling- 
appa, 10 Bom. H. C., 268). A man having only one son 
cannot give him in adoption. Yasistha says : 


Sauna ka says : 

Nw Mvf sj inr i[Tw sRiinr: n 

\S N# 


According to this text a man having many sons, that isj 
more than two, can give in adoptiom (see Chandrika 
para 80). 

If the right to give in adoption is based on texts only 
then one, who has not many sons, cannot legally give in 
adoption an only son. But if it be that the father has 
proprietory right over his children, then he can give an 
only son, notwithstanding the prohibitions contained in 
\ the texts quoted above. The question will be discussed 
further on« 


Section YlII. 

WHO MAT BE TAKEN IN ADOPTION. 

1. The adopted son must be of the same caste. 
According to the Chandrika and the Mimansa, the word 

Ths adopt- BfM in the text of Manu cited in the last section, means 

equal in caste. The word BNir, according to Medhati- 

thi, signifies not equality by caste but in quality. How- 
ever that <be, the following texts expressly declare that a 
boy of a different caste ought not to be taken in adop« 
tion ; and if one of a different caste is taken^ he is not 
entitied to inherit as heir. Saunaka says : 
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NT NPNN g w htt^w, m 
W fMnwf N sPt NT I 

WHfwt nwsrriTT ^yiftift wnanflij u 
wf<nw ^^r*rt »r ^tsuw; i 
^ izI^rsPt V'-* itPw, H 

^iwtaf ^ if *?# f^iwj 

The following text of Bridha Jajnyavalkya is also to 
the same effect : 

totSIwj mu: ? fT«WMW i 

fSrartttr wns n 

Q 

NI N TN^T ^ N N TN^ N W^N NKfWWi I 

In actual practice a boy of a difEerent oaste is never 
taken in adoption. 

2. If there is a brother’s son, he ought to be adopted. 

This rule is deduced by inference from the texts quoted ^vento bro« 
in sec. Ill which declare that a brother’s son is equal to 
son (Chandrika, sec. I, para. 20 ; Miinansa, sec. II, para. 

28 ; Mitakshara, chap. I, sec. XT, para. SO,) 

This rule, however, has been held to be directory and 
not mairdatory (Gokulchand v, WoomaDaee, 15 B. L. E. 

405; Babaji v Bhagiratha, 6 Bomb A. C. 70.) 

3. According to the text of Saunaka already cited, a 
Sapinda ought to be adopted if possible. If a Sapinda 
is not to be had, then one who is not a Sapi nda may 
be taken. Among those who are not Sapindas, pre- 
ference should be given to the Sagotra. In default of 
the Sapinda and the Sagotra, a boy may be adopted from 
a family which bears a different Qotra (Chandrika, sec. I, 
para. 11.) These are mere moral precepts ; and are not 
of practical importance. 

4. Among the twice-bom classes : 

(1.) The daughter’s son. 

(2.) The sister’s son. not be adopt- 

\ / ‘hw 

(3.) Maternal aunt’s son cannot be adopted, for twi^ bom 
Sakala says : 

Nwr^hNNmnt nt w^^^ irNsf i \ 

NifW MlfiplNNf iTTNNINPJN It J 
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Among Sudras the daughter’s son and the sister’s sod 
may be lawfully taken in adoption ; for Saunaka says : 

; wrftr N 

6. The boy must be such as to bear the reflection of a 

muSfbeS i. e., capable of being begotten by the adop- 

ter by appointment or Niyoga ; so that the brother, 
•oa.” paternal uncle, maternal uncle, daughter’s son, and sis- 

ter’s son are excluded (Mimansa, sec. V, para. 17 ; Chan- 
drika, sec. II, para. 8.) 

6. A man may take his wife’s brother’s son in adop- 
Amanmay tion ; for there could be nothing to prevent him from 

wife'a^bro. begetting a child on the boy’s natural mother. Unless 
ttier’a ton. ^]xe is connected by blood with the adopter, sexual inter- 

course between the parties would not be incestuous. 
But when a man leaves permission to his wife to adopt, it 
is doubtful whether the widow can adopt her brother’s 
son. Among English text-book writers there is difference 
of opinion on this point. Mr. Mayne is of opinion that 
the widow may lawfully adopt her brother’s son. But 
Sir P. Macnaughten is against the validity of such adop- 
tion. These opinions are mere dicta unsupported by au- 
thority. I have already shewn that when a widow adopts, 
she does so in her own right, and not as agent for her 
wither a husband. If that be the correct view as to the widow’s 
uke her^bro- then it follows that the widow cannot take in 

ther’i son. ' adoption the son of one who could not lawfully be appoint- 
^ed to raise issue on her. The question arose in the High 
[Court of the North Western Provinces in the case of 
Musamat Batas Koor v. Lochun Singh, (7 N. W. P., 
H. C ) and the Court set aside the adoption by the widow 
of her brother’s son. 

7. The boy to be adopted must not be the only son of 
his father. 

An only The adoption of an only son is prohibited by the texts oi 
Vasistha and Saunaka quoted in the last section. There 
is considerable difference of opinion as to whether these 
, texts are directory or mandatory. It has been held by the 
High Court of Bengal that the adoption of an only soi 
is invalid altogether. Baja Upendra Lai Boy v» Ban> 
Frosunna Moyee, 1 B. L. B., 221 ; Manick Chandra Datb 
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V* Bho^bati Dasee, 8 I. L. B. Cal. p. 443. But the con* 
trary has been laid down by the High Courts of Madras^ 
Allahabad and Bombay (Chinna Gondun v, Kumara Gon* 
dun, 1 Mad* H. O. 64 ; Vyakut Row Nimbalka v Jayvant 
Bow, 4 Bomb. H. C* 191 ; Hauuman v. Chirai, I. L. R. 2 
AIL 164. 

From the mere wording of the texts and of the com- 
mentaries thereon, it is not possible to say which view 
is correct. In the case of Manik Chandra v. Bhoga- 
bati, it was contended that neither the Mimansa nor 
the Chandrika actually declares that the adoption of an 
only son is invalid. But Mr. Markby, who delivered judg- 
ment in the case, took a different view. The fact is, that the 
language of the commentators apparently supports either 
contention. Jagannath indeed says, Let no man accept 
an only son, because he should not do that whereby the 
family of the natural father becomes extinct ; but this 
does not invalidate the adoption of such a son actually 
given to him/* But Jagannath has not been as yet ac- 
cepted as an authority by the native Pundits ; and consi- 
dering the palpable errors which abound in his work, it is 
very doubtful whether he will be ever accepted as an 
authority. His book may be used as a compendium, but his 
opinion on doubtful points is not entitled to be regarded 
as authoritative. Even admitting the authority of Jagan- 
nath generally, his opinion on the point under considera- 
tion seems to be founded entirely on a misconception. 
Jagannath is primarily responsible for the erroneous 
notion which has prevailed so long that the words 

in para 80, chap. II of the 

Hayabhaga are equivalent to the doctrine of factum valet, 
I have shewn in another place how utterly erroneous that 
interpretation is ; and the application of the doctrine to 
matters relating to adoption is altogether unwarranted 
and unsupported by authority. 

The decisions of the several High Courts of India being 
conflicting, the question can be settled by the Privy Coun- 
cil alone Although the point has arisen in so many 
cases before the several High Courts, yet it appears that 
it has never been argued in such manner as to lead to any 
satisfactory result. In Thakooranee Sahiba v. Mohan 
Lai, 11 M. I. A., p. 886 the Privy Council observed that 
the Hindu Law contains within itself the principles of its 
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exposition. But the principles and rules of interpretatic 
are not discussed in the boots usually referred to tho« 
actually concerned in the administration of law ; and it i 
no wonder that conflicting rulings are laid down even i 
regard to points about which there can be no difEerence o 
opinion. 

With regard to the point under consideration, it should 
be borne in mind that a prohibitory precept implies that 
either out of natural inclination, or on account of a 
more general rule, the act would be done, but for the 
prohibition. If it be conceded that the father has no 
right of property in his son, then the father could 
not give the son in adoption, in the absence of a pre- 
cept of law. Tbe texts which authorize the giving of 
a son in adoption, must be, therefore, regarded as pre- 
cepts or frfv and not as or unnecessary state- 

ment of an established fact. If it be admitted that the 
father’s right to give is derived from texts only, then it 
can be easily shewn that the proliibition regarding the 

giving of an only son is an or recitation of an 

established fact, Saunaka says, that ** a man having 
many sons may give in adoption,” From this it is ne- 
cessarily implied that a man who has not many sons can- 
not give. Such being the case a man who has many sons 
can give in adoption ; but one who has not many sons 
cannot give in adoption, because the right to give being 
derived from texts, the right cannot extend beyond the 
Hmits prescribed by texts. See page 58 ante. 

If, however, it be held that the father’s right to give 
follows from his proprietory right, then the texts which 

declare his right to give would be wy ; a*nd the texts, 

which forbid the giving of an only son, may, in that case, 
be regarded as mere moral precepts. But it is not proper 
to adopt a construction which makes a rule of law an 

Then again the modern Hindu jurists are agreed 

as to the father not having right or power of absolute 
disposition over his son ; and the contention that the 
father’s right to give follows from his proprietory right 
can never be accepted by the wise and the good, (See 
texts quoted in vv. 5, 14, sec. 4, Dattaka Mimansa, See 
also para. 67, chap. II of the Dayabhaga), 
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8. The validity or otherwise of the adoption of one 
who is the eldest son of his father depends upon con-^ 
siderations similar to those referred to above. There is 
no text directly prohibiting the adoption of one who ia 
the eldest son of his father. Nor is there anything in 
the Chandrika or Mimansa against such adoption. There 

^wever, an express prohibition in the Mitakshara (Mit. 
Chap. I, sec. II, pp. 11, 12). It has been held by tho 
High Court of Bengal that the prohibition is admonitory 
and not mandatory (Janaki v, Gopal, I. Lb B., 2 CaL 
p. 365 ) 

9. An only son can be taken in adoption as a Dway- 
HiHshyana on the ground cesante ratione ccssat et ipsa lex 
(Dattaka Chandrika, sec. I, paras. 27, 28.) 

10. A man who has one son, but has grandsons and 

great-grandsons by predeceased sons can give his surviv- 
ing son in adoption. • 


Section IX. 

MAXIMUM LIMIT OF AGE OF THE BOY 

TO BE ADOPTED. 

With regard to the maximum limit of age of the boy 
to be adopted, the following texts of Kahka Puiana are 
quoted with approval in the Institutes* of Kaghu Nandana 
and in the Dattaka Mimansa. 

VpJfhT# I 

«r NW?rt ^Tfff % 

wjpgT ^ wirra f^ujiritvr tufmi i 

w&wi w ^^irnsrr: ^ t 

teflFir 

Raghu Nandana makes no remark or comment with 
reference to this text y but the author of the Mimansa 
deduces from it the following conclusions : • 


* Afi the text ib yanoosly interpreted it la not possible to translate it. 

17 
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(1*) The relationship of father and son is created hj 
^ the due performance of the initiatory ceremonies* 

(2.) A boy for whom none of the initiatory ceremonies- 
have been performed by his natural father is most eligi* 
ble for adoption* 

(8.) A boy for whom the initiatory ceremonies pre- 
scribed before ehudra have been performed, but whoso 
chudra has not been performed may be taken in adoption,, 
though one whose initiatory ceremonies have not been per- 
formed is preferable. 

(4.) A boy whose ehudra has been performed by hia 
natural father, but whose age does not exceed five years,, 
may be taken in adoption, but he would be a Dway- 
mushyana or son of two fathers. 

(5.) A boy whose age exceeds five years cannot be> 
adopted at all. 

The author of the Chandrika refuses to accept the text 
of Kalika Puran as authentic. But acceptingitasau- 
thentic, for argument’s sake, it does not follow, in hia 
xtSSorRy^ opinion, that the relationship of father and son is created 
Mtext. by the performance of initiatory ceremonies. The author 
contends, with much force, that if the initiatory cere- 
monies be regarded as the cause which creates the rela- 
tionship of father and son between the adopter and 
adopted, then a boy under five years being duly taken 
would not yet be able to perform the funeral ceremony of 
the father, if he dies before completing the initiatory 
ceremonies up to ehudra. (Dattaka Chandrika, sec. if,, 
para. 26 ) 

’handrtka*ii author of the Chandrika also shews that if the* 

®of 2** initiatory ceremonies up to ehudra are already performed 
by the natural father, then there is no reason why they 
should be repeated. The initiatory rites are required for 

(1 ) Removal of the taint of seed and blood. 

(2 ) For regeneration. 

To the extent that these objects are already attained, ik 
would be perfectly superfluous to perform them over 
again* 

From the following text of Manu r 

iW "(JIB !• 
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it appears that the adopted son’s connection with the 
natural father, is severed by his being given in adoption. 
The adopted son’s connection with his natural father be- 
ing cut ofE from the date of giving, the adopter must per- 
form those ceremonies which fall due after that date, 
because there is a text which requires that the father 
must perform the initiatory rites of the son. The adopter 
must perform also such of the previous ceremonies as 
had not been performed by the natural father ; but those 
that are already performed need not be repeated. 

The author of the Chandrika then shews that the word 
Chudradya in the text of Kalika Puran does not mean 
ceremonies commencing with chudra ; but that it means 
ceremonies preceded by chudra. This interpretation is 
adopted in order to establish harmony with the following 
text of Vasistha : ^ 

^w$tn?wTf%nT: i 

^Twiw^fVwT ^ n 

It is ultimately shewn that there is no absolute limit of 
age ; but that the boy to be adopted must be of such an 
age that the ojtudradija ceremonies may be performed by 
the adopter in the principal season, in accordance with 
the text of Vasistha quoted above. If the adoption is 
made after the expiration of the primary season, then the 
adopter cannot subsequently perforin them ; for the rela- 
tionship of father and son being wanting at the primary 
season, the subsequent adoption cannot vest him with the 
right to perform them 

According to the Chandrika, chudradya means investi- 
ture in the case of the twice-born ; and marriage m the 
case of Sudras. The primary seasons for investiture with 
the sacred thread are as follow : 

For Brahmins, the limit is 7 years 3 mouths. 

,, Khatrias „ 99 10 ,, „ 

,, Vaishyas ,, „ 11 ,, 

If the investiture is already performed by the natural 
father then the boy cannot be taken in adoption ; nor can 
the boy, whose primary season for investiture is passed, be 
taken ; for the relationship of father and sonPbeing want- 
ing between the adopter and the adopted at the primary 
season, the adopter cannot, after taking, perform the cere- 
monv. 
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According to the Chandrika therefore the primary season 
for Upanayana is the limit of age for adoption among the 
twice-born classes. Among Sudras a boy can be adopted 
j>t an y time before marriage. 

Preference is to be given to a boy under five years. 
For if a boy whose age exceeds five years is adopted, 
his sonship is established, not by adoption only, but by 
Putreshti Jag, and by the performance of initiatory 
ceremonies. According to the reading, adopted in the 
Chandrika, the text of Kalika Parana prescribes, that 
when a boy whose age exceeds five years is adopted, the 
l*utreshti Jag should be celebrated In commenting on 
the text, the author of the Chandrika says, Since a per- 
son of the three first tribes only is competent to perform 
this, by such person, the filial relation must be completed 
through the rites of tonsure and the rest, preceded by a 
sacrifice for male issue. But, by a Sudra the same even, 
(is produced) through the rite of marriage alone. Thus 
the whole is unimpeachable. (Chandrika, sec. II, para. 32.) 

Prom what is stated in the para, quoted above, it appears 
that the adoption of a boy under five years is preferable ; 
and that if a boy whose age exceeds five years is adopted 
at all, then his sonship is not created by adoption only, but 
by the performance of Putresthi Jag and the celebration 
of the initiatory ceremonies. 

In Bengal and Madras the rules laid down in the 
Chandrika have been accepted as law. In the North 
West the Mimansa is reckoned as of paramount authority ; 
and the adoption of a boy more than five years old, would 
be illegal there, though in one case it was held by the 
Sudder Court of Agra that the limit of age is the sixth 
year. (Thakoor Omrai Singh v, Thakooranee Mahtab 
Kuar, 2 Agra Rep. 103 ) 

In the Punjab and in the Bombay Presidency there is 
no limit as to age. 
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Section X. 

THE CEREMONIES WHICH MUST BE OBSERVED 

IN ADOPTING. 

The ceremonies necessary to an adoption are briefly 
described in the following text of Vasistha: 

ini si fi rafli if w Nwnmr xmf^ w «irf f^RnnirT 

?Z3ltNlWJ 


f 


[‘* A person being about to adopt a son should take an 
unremote kinsman ; having convened his kinsmen, and 
announced his intention to the king, and having offered a 
burnt-offering with recitation of the prayer denominated 
Vyahriti in the middle of his dwelling.] 

From this, and from the fuller account ^of the ritual 
contained in the texts of Gotaina, quoted in Section V of 
the Mimansa and in Section II, of the Chandnka, it appears 
that in order to take a boy in adoption — 

(1.) The adopter must convene his kindred. 

(2.) Announce his intention to the king, y 

(3.) Perform the Horn. 

(4 ) Must present himself personally before the giver, 
and beg of him that the boy may be given. 

(5.) Must take the boy by the hand and utter the 
prescribed mantras, 

(6.) Must decorate the boy with clothes and ornaments 
and make him over to his wife. 

(7 ) Must perform the Putreshti Jag in certain cases. 

There can be no doubt that in order to render an adop- 
tion valid, the natural parents must give and the adopter 
must accept ; for this follows from the definition ot an 
adopted son But the question is, how far the ceremonies 
prescribed by the Shastars are essential. As in marriage, 
so in adoption it is of the greatest importance that cere- 
monies should be considered essential. The performance 
of ceremonies not only secures publicity ; but the pre- 
paration gives time for deliberation ; and thus any hasty 
or imprudent step, which would not be approved by the 
public, is avoided. But Hindu lawyers never resort to 
such utilitarian reasoning ; though generally they arrive 
at the same result in a different way. 


VosisthA. 


Neoesnary 
ioeremonies. 
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It is a principle of Hindu law that an invisible result 
cannot be produced by a visible cause. The creating of 
filial relationship between strangers is an invisible result ; 
and it cannot be brought about except by mantras and 
ceremonies prescribed by the Shastars. The essential 
ceremonies must therefore be observed , > An incidental 
ceremony like the feeciing of Brahmins may be omitted ; 
but the principal ceremonies must be observed. An ac- 
cidental error or omission would not vitiate the proceed- 
ing ; all that is required is a substantial compliance. Such 
being the case, the Mimansa and theChandrika expressly 
declare that the ^]i«V ^^f.ahligliprl nnlpag 

the c eremoplea are duly pffWmetl. (Dattaka Mimansa, 
laras 50, 66 ; Dattaka Chandrika, sec. II, para. 
17, sec VI, para. 3.) 

The High^Court of Madras held in one case that the 
Datta Horn is an unessential ceremony (Singamma v. 
VeiiKatu Cliarlu, 4 M. H. C p 165). But the High Court 
of Calcutta has decided that, among the three superior 
classes, the Datta Horn is an essential ceremony ^Lutch- 
man v Mohun Lai, 16 W R. 179). 

I The Bombay High Court has decided that in the case 
of an adoption of a brother's son no ceremonies are re- 
quired on account of an express text of Tama to that 
effect. Haibal Rao v. Gobind Row, 2 Bor. 75, 87. Prom 
this it is implied that, m any other case, ceremonies are 
essential. Upon the whole, it is now generally accepted 
that, among the three superior classes, ceremonies must 
be observed. (Behary Lai Mullick v Indra Moni, 22 W. R. 
285, 5 I. L R. 770.) From the judgments of the High Court 
and the Privy Council it will appear that the Dattaka 
Mimansa and the Dattaka Chandrika have been mainly 
relied upon, for the position that, in the case of Sudras, 
ceremonies are not essential. In para. 27, sec. I of the 
Mimansa, it is stated that, in the case of females, mantras 
may be dispensed with, on account of the rule that 
** females and Sudras have no right to utter mantras.’^ 
But it is not stated that the Horn may be dispensed with. 

On the contrary, the words shew that the 

Horn must be first formed. That the Horn may be per- 
formed, on behalf of a female, by the priest is distinctly 
stated in para. 24. In the concluding part of para. 27^ 
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it is stated that a female may take a boy in adoption in 
the same manner as any other chattel, without the utter-^ 
ance of mantra. From this it seems to be inferred that 
Horn is not necessary ^ but such an inference would hardly 
be justifiable, in the face of the express mention of the- 
necessity of Horn in the same para. It is also to be noted 
that what Nanda Pandita actually says is, that the gift 
including acceptance would be valid without mantra ; but 
he does not say, that the relationship of father and son 
can be created without Horn. 

Then with regard to the passage of the Chandrika, upon 
which the High Court relies, it is to be observed that it 
has no reference whatever to the ceremony of adoption. 
The passage in question is nothing but a commentary on 
the last of the slokas of Kalika Pur an quoted in the pre- 
ceding section. The plain meaning of the text, according 
to the reading adopted in the Chandrika, is <,hat when a 
boy above the age of five years is adopted, the Putreshti 
Jag should be performed first. But the Chandrika says, 
that when the boy taken is above the age of five, then the 
relationship of father and son is created by the perform- 
ance of Putreshti and Sanskara. In the case of Sudras 
who have no right to perform the Putreshti, the relation is 
completed by Sanskara only. The author of the Chandrika 
thus makes the first Slokaof Kalika Puran applicable only 
to the case of Sudras. But he does not say that no 
ceremonies are required in the case of Sudras. 

It thus appears that neither the Chandrika nor the 
Mimansa contain any express or implied authority for 
the position that, in the case of S pdrflft- iJiA V[nrp mgy ha. 
emitted. Apart from authorities, it must be admitted 
ihat, on the general principles of Hindu Law, the relation 
cf sonsbip cannot be created without some invisible 
cause. Mere gift and acceptance may produce visible 
result. The dominion of the natural father may be divest- 
ed in favour of the adopter thereby ; but the filial relation 
cannot be created by visible causes. 

Ceremonies being declared unessential among Sudras, 
it follows by parity of reasoning that, even among the 
twice-born classes, ceremonies need not be obs^ved when 
an adoption is made by a female. When the receiver and 
the giver are both females, the case is still stronger. 
According to the Mimansa, a female can adopt withouf 
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mantras ; but it seems that the Horn cannot be omitted. 
There is a text which authorises the omission of mantras 
when the adopter is a female or Sudra, but there is no 
authority whatever for omitting the Horn which must 
therefore be performed by the priest. 

In marriage the necessity of Horn is maintained by 
Ragliunutidun and other authoritative writers, even where 
the parties are Sudras By parity of reasoning, it follows, 
therefore, that ceremonies, are essentml g^yd necesgary jn 
jihe c ase of adoptio n 

Us been lield that, in the case of Sudras, no cere- 
monies, except the giving and taking of the child, are 
necessary to an adoption. (Indra Moni Choudiani v. 
Bebari Lall Mullik, 1. JL. B , 6 Cal. 770). But the giving 
and taking, in such an adoption, ought to take place 
by the father handing over the child to the adoptive 
mother or father, and such giving or taking ^annol 

Nath Ghose v. Krishna Suuderee, (I. Li. B., 6 Cal. p. 381»} 


Section XI. 

INPOBMAL ADOPTION. 

When a boy is given in adoption, bis connection with 
Lis natural father ceases. Manu says : 

jirf f^r ^vr n 

If the adoption is illegal and void, then there is no 
reason why the boy should lose his status, in his own 
family. It is true that there are texts which declare that 
the informally adopted son becomes the slave of the 
adopter. But that is because, in ancient times, the father 
had a sort of dominion over the son ; and when the father 
gave his son to another, the son became either the slave 
or son of the person to whom he was given. But in these 
days, slavery is not only illegal, but practically unknown ; 
and the informally adopted son would not, in any case 
be the slave of the person to whom he is given. Even 
Bupposing«tUat, by informal adoption, the boy becomes 
the slave of the person to whom he is given, still it does 
not follow that he would lose his right to the Gotra or 
heritage of his natural father, or be incapable of giving 
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Finda to him. It is only the properly adopted son, whose 
right to the Gotra and heritage of his natural father is 
extinguished from the date of his adoption, under the text 
of Manu quoted above. But the position of the boy who is 
not properly adopted, remains the same. There are texts 
which declare that an informally adopted son is entitled 
to maintenance and marriage expense. But it does not 
follow from those texts that the boy^s connection with his 
natural father is severed^ 

When a widow adopts without authority, the adoption 
is void altogether, and does not create any change in the 
status of the boy (Bhowaiii Suuker v. Ambubai, 1 Mad. 
H. C. 383 ; Sremutty Raj Coomaree v. Naba Coomar 
Mullik, I Boul 137). In the latter case, however, 
Colville, C. J. observed i “ It has been said on one side 
and denied on the other, that a Dattaka or son given 
would forfeit the right to inherit to' his natural 
father, even though he might not, for want of sufficient 
power, have been duly adopted into the other family. 
This proposition seems to be contrary to reason, but for 
all that, may be very good Hindu Law But, from the 
enquiries we have made, we believe tlie tiue state of the 
law to be this. There may undoubtedly be cases in which 
a person, whose adoption proves invalid, may have for- 
feited his right to be regarded as a member of bis natural 
family. In such a case, some of the old texts speak of him 
as a slave entitled only to maintenance, in the family 
into which he was informally adopted. But one very 
learned person has assured me, that the impossibility of 
returning to his natural family depends, not on tlie mere 
gift or acceptance of a son, but on the degree in which 
the ceremonies of adoption have been r 

that there is a difference in this respect between Brahmins 
and Sudras. A Brahmin being unable to return to his 
natural family, if he has received the Brahminieal thread 
in the other family the Sudra, if not validly adopted, 
being able to return to his natural family, at any time 
before his marriage in the other family. Bven if it be 
granted that a person, merely because he is a Dattaka, or 
eon given, apart from the performance of aftiy further 
ceremony, becomes incapable of returning to his natural 
family, that would not govern the case of an adoption, 
that was invalid because the widow had not power to 

18 
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adopt. For to conetitute a Dattaka, there must be both 
gift and acceptance. A widow cannot accept a son for 
her husband unless she is duly empowered to do so, and 
therefore her want of authority, if it invalidates the 
adoption, also invalidates the gift.” 

From what is stated in the extract quoted above, it seeuMi 
to be implied that where there is a valid giving and taking, 
but in consequence of some formal defect the adoption 
is invalid, then the boy cannot return to bis natural 
family, after the initiatory ceremonies are performed. 
The learned Chief Justice saj^s that this dictum is based 
on the opinion of a very learned person. But it is difficult 
to find any clear authority for such an inequitable rule. 
It seems that even if the ceremonies of Upanyana or 
marriage are performed in the family of the adopter, still 
the informally adopted boy would not lose his rights in 
the family of his natural father. It is true that, in such 
a case, the adoptive fathers and his ancestors would be 
mentioned as the ancestors of the boy in the mantras 
which require such reference ; it is true that in the Bridhi 
Sradh which must precede Upanyana and marriage, the 
ancestors of the adoptive father and mother would be 
worshipped. But that would not create any change in 
the status of the boy. As for the Bridhi Sradh it is only 
an incidental ceremony ; and its total omission does not 
affect the validity of the principal ceremony As for the 
mention of the names of the adoptive father and his 
ancestors in the essential mantras, even that would not 
affect the validity of the ceremony, any more than error 
in pronunciation. The ceremony of Upanayana per- 
formed by the adoptive father would, it seems, be valid as 
if done by a volunteer priest. 


Section XII. 

BIGHT OF A PEOPERLY ADOPTED SON TO 
INHERIT AS HEIR TO HIS ADOPTIVE 
PARENTS AND THEIR RELATIONS. 

A son caSinot be taken in adoption by a person who has 
an Aurasa son living. But if an Aurasa son be bom after 
adoption, the adopted son takes a third share or a fourth 
share, according to the following text of Katyana i ^ 
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^ Of an adopt* 

In the Chundrika, the reading is (see v. para. 16) . 52MS*^aro 

But in the Mitakshara, the reading is (Mit Chap. I^bornaSS^* 

3ec. Xr, para. 32), Although these different readings are 
capable of being reconciled, yet it is now settled that in i 
Bengal an adopted son takes one-third of the whole ; and 
bbe subsequently born Aurasa takes two-thirds. In the 
provinces governed by the Mitakshara, the adopted son 
takes one-fourth of the whole. In Madras and Bombay, 
the adopted son takes a fourth part of the share of an ( 

Aurasa; so that where there is one adopted and one! 

Aurasa, the whole estate is divided into five shares of ‘ 
which the adopted son takes one. Where there are several 
Aurasa sons, the shares vary according to the principle 
adopted. If there be two after-born Aurasa sons, then 
the estate would be divided into five shares in Bengal, into 
seven shares in Benares, and into nine shares in Madras 
and Bombay, the adopted son taking one share in each 
case. 

If there is only one adopted son, he takes the whole estate 
of the adoptive father But it was, for a long time, an 
open question, whether the adopted son can inherit as 
heir to the relations of his adoptive father and mother. 

It has been already seen that of the several kinds of sons 
mentioned in the texts quoted in p. 108 the first six inherit 
as heirs to kinsmen ; but the last six do not inherit colla- 
terally. Whether the adopted son inherits as heir to 
kinsmen is a question as to which it is not possible to 
give a satisfactory answer. In certain texts the adopted 
son is included in the first set, but in certain other texts 
he is included in the last set. The Dattaka Chandrika 
as usual tries to make all the passages harmonise, by say- 
ing, In the same manner the doctrine of one holy saint 
that the son given is an heir to kinsmen — and that of 
another that he is not such an heir — are to be reconciled 
by referring to the distinction of his being endowed with 
good qualities or otherwise ” and concludes the contro- 
versy by saying that wherever a legitimate •son would 
succeed to the estate of a brother or other kinsman, the 
adopted son will succeed in the absence of such legitimate 
son. The Mitakshara follows Manu who places the adopted 
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among the first class of sons, and makes him a general, 
and not merely a special heir, while the author explains the 
conflicting texts as being founded on the diflEerence of good 
and bad qualities (Mit. chap. I, sec. 11, paras. 30-^4). 
Jimutavahana does not quote any text, but mentions the 
names of the secondary sons in the order in which they 
are enumerated in Devala’s text; so that, according to the 
Dayabhaga, tbe adopted son is included among the last 
six of secondary sons. 

The right of an adopted son to inherit as heir to his 
adoptive father^s kinsmen, was recognized in some very 
early cases. In Sambhu Chandra v Narayani, (1 S. D. 
209), it was held that an adopted son is entitled to inherit 
as heir to another adopted son In another case, it was 
held that an adopted son is entitled to succeed to the 
estate of his adoptive father^s brother (Lokenath Roy 
V, Sham a Soonderee, S. D. of 1858). In a later case the 
adopted son was held entitled to sliare in the property of 
one who was first cousin to his grandfather by adoption 
(Tara Mohun v, Kripa Moyee, 9 W. R 423). In the 
latter case, it was also held that the adopted son takes 
exactly the same share as a legitimate son, when he is 
sharing with other collateral heirs who are not the legiti- 
mate sons of his adoptive father. 

The right of the adopted son to inherit ex pa/rie 
maiemd was long open to question ; and has been finally 
settled by the recent case of Kali Kamal Majumdar v» 
Uma Sankar Moitra 6 I. L R. 256. 

The adopted son of a disqualified member of a family 
does not take any share (Mitakshara, Chap. II, sec. X, 
para. 11 ; Chandrika, sec. VI, para. 1.) 


Section XIII. 

SUIT FOR SETTING ASIDE AN ADOPTION. 

Under the law of limitation now in force, a suit to 
obtain a declaration that an alleged adoption is invalid or 
never in fact took place must be brought within six 
I years from the time when the alleged adoption becomes 
known to the plaintiffs, (Act XV of 1877, sch. II, Art. 
' 118). 
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Under Act IX of 1871, sch. II, Art, 129, the period 
was 12 years from the date of adoption or the date of the 
adoptive father’s death. The alteration in the law was 
made to meet such cases as that reported in 4 B L. R., 
F. B, 3. In that case the ancestor died leaving a widow 
who adopted a son in 1824 and survived him till 1861. 
In 1866 the suit was commenced by the daughter’s son 
of the ancestor alleging that the adoption was invalid. It 
was admitted that the adopted son and his son, the then 
defendant, had been in possession since 1824. It was 
decided by a Full Bench, that the statute did not begin to 
operate till the death of the widow. 

As the law now is, a reversioner may bring a suit for ^ 
setting sside an adoption which had taken place long 
before his birth. If the plaintiff sues not to set aside 
the adoption, but simply as next heir, to recover the pro- 
perty on the death of the widow, it seems likely that he 
would have 12 years from the death of the widow, provided 
the possession of the adopted son or his heirs was not 
adverse to that of the widow. 

In a suit to set aside an adoption the plaint must be on 
a stamped paper of the value of Rs. 10, (Act Vll of 1870, 
Schedule II, No. 17). 

In a suit for setting aside an adoption, the presumption 
would either be in favour of, or against it, according to the 
circumstances of the case If the adopter is a wealthy 
man, if he is too old or sickly, the presumption would be in 
favour of the adoption. It was on such consideration, that 
the Privy Council decreed the claim of an adopted son, in 
a case in which the Provincial Court and the Sudder 
Court held that the adoption was not proved. The suit 
was brought by one Haradhun Mookerjee who alleged 
himself to be the adopted son of one Ghanesham Mooker- 
jee. The defendant Golak Chundra who, as brother of 
Ghanesham, was in possession of the property, denied the 
adoption and set up a deed of gift in his favour. The 
evidence for, and against the allegation of the plaintiff 
was Nearly equally balanced ; and, under the circum- 
stances, the Privy Council ruled that much must depend 
on the probabilities of the case, to be collected*from those 
facts as to which both parties are agreed.” Their Lord- 
ships then proceeded to observe as follows : 

^^The adoption of the appellant is alleged to have 
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taken place in the autumn of 1824« At this time, it is 
clear, that Ghanesham was advanced in years, about 
sixty-seven years old, that he had two wives to whom he 
Lad long been married, by neither of whom he had ever 
had issue, and both of whom were of such an age as to 
make it, in the highest degree, improbable that he should 
ever have by them a son of his body. He seems, long 
before this period, to have despaired of having such issue, 
for 18 years before, he had adopted a boy called Banee 
Madho, the son of his brother Goluk Chundra, In April 
182 i, Banee Madho had died without issue. These are 
facts about which there is no controversy.” 

According to the religious texts of the Hindus a 
man^s state, after death — his deliverance from a place of 
suffering called Put depends upon his leaving a son to 
perform certain rites and ceremonies after death.” 

** That these opinions were shared by Ghanesham is 
clear from the evidence, and he had acted in conformity 
with them, by the adoption of Banee Madho Is it then 
more probable tliat on Banee Madho’s death he should 
supply his place by the adoption of another son, or that he 
should deliberately incur the penalty which, according 
to his opinion, would attend the omission to discharge this 
duty.” 4 M. I. A. p. 414. 

A suit for setting aside an adoption cannot be broughl^ 
by one who, by his conduct, is estopped from bringing su(4 
a suit. If a man by his own behaviour encourages another 
to believe that he has not the right which he really 
possesses, or that he has waived that right, or if by repre- 
sentation or acts be induces another to enter upon a 
course which he would not otherwise enter on, or leads 
him to believe that he may enter on that course with 
safety, then he is not afterwards allowed to assert any 
rights which are inconsistent with or infringed upon by 
that new state of things which he himself has been influen- 
tial in bringing about (Sadasiv Moreshwar Ghote r, Hori 
Moreshwar Ghati, 11 Bomb H. C. Rep. 190). The. law as 
to estoppel is now contained in section 115 of the E^denoa 
Code. 

Neither fhe statute of limitation nor the law of estoppel 
can make a person an adopted son, if be is not one. They 
can secure him in the possession of certain rights whica 
would be his, if he were adopted, by shutting the mouth of 
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particular men iF (liej deny liis adoption. But if it be* 
comes necessary for the person who alleges himself to linve 
been adopted^ to prefer n suit to enforce lights of which 
he is not in possession, he would be compelled strictly to 
prove the validity of his adoption, as against all persons 
except those who are precluded lioin disputing it. 

It used to be held, at one time, tliat a decision in favour 
of an adoption is primd facie evhlence of the fact of the Notajudg- 
adoption, even as against persons who were not parties to msnt m rem. 
the suit. But it is now settled by the decision of a Full 
Bench that a decision by a competent Couit that a{ 

Hindu family was joint and undivided, or upon a question 
of legitimacy, adoption, pnrtibility of property, or upon any 
oilier question of the same nature, in a %\\\t inter paitesA 
or more properly speaking in an action in personem, — is\ 
not a judgment in rem or binding upon strangers.’* 

(Kanya Lai r. Railha Chaian, 7 W. R., 338 ; Jogenilra 
Dew. Funiiulra Dev, 14 M. I. A., 367 ) It was also laid 
down by Peacock, C. J., in his judgment in the Full Bench 
case referred to above tiiat a deciee in such a case is 
not and ought not to be admissible at all as evidence 
against strangers.” According to tlie decision of the 
Bengal High Court in Gujju Lai v. Futeh Lai, I L. R., 

6 Cal., 171, a judgment inter aliosy as to matters not of a 
public nature, is not admissible as evidence either as a 
‘‘ transaction” under s. 13, or as a fact” under s. 11, of 
the Evidence Code. 

The reason for the ruling laid down in Kanal Lai v. 

Radha Charan is to be found in the following extract 
from the judgment delivered by Peacock, C. J., in the 
case : 

If a judgment in a suit between A. and B. that 
certain property for which the suit was brought belongeJ 
to A. as the adopted son of C. were a judgment in rem 
and conclusive against strangers as to the fact and vali- 
dity of the adoption, the gieatest injustice might be 
caused. For instance, suppose that a Hindu, one of four 
brothers, should be entitled to a separate estate consisting 
ot a large zemindary, yielding an annual profit of two 
lacs of rupees, and also of a small piece of land in a 
distant zemindary, and that, upon his death, without issue 
ittid without leaving a widow, the surviving brother as his 
lieir should enter into possession and sell the small piece, 
and that afterwards a person claiming to be the adopted 
son of the deceased brother should sue the purchaser in 
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lUe MutiBifTa Court to recover the hind so sold, ii{^n the^ 
^*outid that, he being the heir by adoption, the brothers, 
of the deceased had no right to sell it. The purchaser 
might be a poor man without tlie means of procuring or 
]mying for the attendance of the necessary witnesses, or 
of making a proper defence to the suit, and the claimant,^ 
without any collusion, might succeed in establishing the 
alleged adoption, and recover tlie land. Now, if this judg-^ 
ment were a judgment 2/1 rem, and conclti-ive against the 
biotheis as to the status created by the alleged adoption, 
ill a suit bt ought against them foi the z^^inindaiy, they 
could have no means of defending their possession, hoA- 
ever cleaily they iniglit be able to prove that tlieie was no 
foundation whatever lu support of tlie claim of adoption.” 
7 W. R, p. 339. 


Section XIV. 

RESULT OP ADOPTION BY A FEMALE. 

When a widow takes a child in adoption, her light to | 
ler husband’s estate is divested at once in favour of theft 
The estate adopted child. (Dharain Dus v. Suma Soonderee, 3 M I. V 
w 18 A., 229.) It is difficult to find any cleai aiillioiity tor this 

zested m result either iii the texts or in the cominentai les. The 
favour of the case of a posthumous son is not altogether similar. For 

posthumous son being actually in the mothei’s womb 
at the time of the fatlier’s death, the estate never vested 
in the widow. Nor can it be said tliat, by taking a child 
in adoption, the widow virtually abdicates her light in 
favour of the son adopted. For, if that be the ground on 
wdiich the widow is divested of her light, then where 
there are several wido\\s, the son adopted by one cannot 
acquire any right to the share of the others, until their 
ideath. But it has been held that the son adopted by one 
of two widows becomes owner of the entire estate, fiom 
^ the date of adoption. (Bakma Bai v, Radha Bai, 5 Bom., 

' 181.) The true ground seems to be that the widow and 
the rest succeed only to the estate of a soilless man, and 
that when a child is adopted, the existence of such child 
, destroys the kind of right which a female can have in the 
estate of h4r husband. (Dayiibhaga, chapter XI, sec. I, 
para. 27.) 

It has been already sliewii that when a widow takes a 
child ill adoption, she does so in her own right, and not 
as agent for her husband. The anumati in such eases is 
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not anjtbing amounting to an order which must ba 
obeyed ; it is nothing but sanction. But it has been laid 
down in several cases, that a widow can adopt only as 
agent for her husband, (Chowdry Pudum Sing v, Koer 
Oody Sing, 2 P. C. J. 447). This view is not supported 
by any authority, and is not consistent with the rulings 
laid down in Bamun Das v. Tariiiee, (7 M. I. A. 169) and 
in Bam Soonder v. Sarvani, (22 W, R.). 

In the former case, it was laid down that (1) a widow 
who has anumatipatra from her husband to take a child 
in adoption, is not bound to do so. 

(2) That so long as a child is not actually taken in 
adoption, the widow is the owner of her husband’s estate. 

From the date of adoption, the widow is divested of the 
right which vests in her, at the date of her husband’s 
death. In countries governed by the Mitakshara law, the 
widow does not inherit as heiress to her deceased husband, i 
if he was a member of a joint family, at the time of hisJjotatfiSSSy!* 
death. When a member of a joint family dies, then,f 
according to the Mitakshara, his right to the joint family 
property is extinguished, from the moment of his death ; 
and the surviving members become the sole owners, as if 
there never existed any such person as the one deceased. 

It has been held that the son subsequently adopted by the 
widow would take the place of his father like an Aurasa 
son born after the father’s death (Sri Raghunanda v. 

Sri Braja Kishore, 3 I. A. 154.) According the Mitak- 
shara the son, grandson and great-grandson of the mem- 
bers of a joint family become co-owners from the moment 
of their birth or adoption as the case may be ; and the 
fact of the birth or adoption taking place after the father’s 
death, would not make any difference in the position of 
the child. The subsequently adopted child would become 
a member of the joint family, from the date of adoption ; 
and would be entitled to a share on partition. 

When a widow, having authority to that effect, takes in 
adoption a second child, after the death of the previously 
adopted son without issue, it is open to question whether 
the second adopted child becomes the owner of the pro- 
perty at once. In relation to the last full qjvner, the 
second adopted child stands in the position of a brother. 

But as a natural brother, living at the time of the death 
of the last owner, would not inherit before the mother, so 

19 
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it can hardly be said that the son, subsequently adopted 
by the mother, would be in a better position than a son 
born of her womb, (Kama Swamy v, Yenkatu Bamin, 6 
I. A. But see Boikunt Money Kishen Soonder, 1 W. R. 392* 

If the first adopted child leaves a widow, then that 
widow takes the estate as heiress to her deceased husband ; 
and the son subsequently adopted by the mother of the last 
owner, would not take anything until the death of the 
widow and the mother. If the widow of the first adopted 
son has permission to adopt, and in pursuance thereof 
takes a child in adoption, the estate would vest in that 
' child, and the son adopted bj the mother of the last owner 
would take nothing. The same result would take place if 
the first adopted leaves a daughter or daughter’s son who is 
a nearer heir than a brother. The leading case with refer** 
Bara KiBhore ence to this point is that of Bam Kishore v» BhoobunMohiny 
(10 M. 1. A. 279). The facts of that case were as follow: 
Gour Kishore a zemindar in Bengal died, leaving a widow 
Chundra Bali, and a son Bhowani. Previous to his 
death, he executed a document whereby he gave permis- 
sion to his wife to adopt a son, in the event of failure of 
her issue. Bhawani succeeded to the zemindary, married, 
came to age, and died leaving no issue, but a widow named 
Bhoobiin Mohiny. Chandra Bali then adopted Bam 
Kishore who sued the widow of Bhowani for the estate. 
The Privy Council held that the plaintiff’s suit must be 
dismissed, since his adoption gave him no title that was 
valid against Bhowani’s widow. (10 M. I. A. 279.) 

It has been held in a subsequent case that, upon the 
vesting of the estate in Bhowani’s widow, the power of 
adoption, which his mother professed to exercise, was ai 
an end and was incapable of execution (Padam Eumari 
Chowdrani v Court of Wards, I. L. R. 8 Cal. 802). If 
Bhowani’s mother had the necessary sanction to adopt, il 
it difficult to see why the adoption by her after, BhowanPr 
death, should be invalid. 

A son adopted by the step-mother of the last ful 
owner cannot take his estate. So long as there is a step 
mother. son, the step-mother cannot adopt at all ; after the deatl 
of the step-son, the step-mother may adopt, if she is dulj 
j authorized to that effect. But at the death of the last ful 
I owner, the estate at once vests in the nearest Sapinda 
f and the subsequently adopted son, who would stand in Hi 
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relation of brother to the last owner, can take XK>thing 
(Annama v Mabu Bali Eedi, 8 Mad. H. 0. 108). 

It is now settled that adopted sons inherit as heirs to 
the collateral relations of their parents. But it is a funda* 
mental principle of Hindu law that an estate cannot, 
remain in abeyance ; and that on the death of any person 
it must vest at once in the nearest heir at the time. It 


was accordingly held in the case of Kaly Prosunna 
Ohose V. Gocool Chandra Mitter that the son adopted by 
the nephew^s widow could not inherit, as the adoption 
took place after the death of the last owner. The circum- 
stances of the case were such that if the nephew’s widow 
took the child in adoption, before the death of the owner, 
then that adopted son would have taken the estate as 
next heir, (2 1. L. R. 296). 


The right of the son adopted by a widow dates from/ D^te from 
the ti me of hio^doption. If the widow held the estate of an 

heF^eceased husband as heiress to him, and made any >oi 

alienation, or subjected it to any encumbrance without J**^*^^*^ 
legal necessity, then the adopted son can claim to set> 
aside the same, not on the ground that bis right dates; ^ 
from the death of the adoptive father ; but on the ground 
that alienations made and incumbrances created by a 


widow are voidable at the option of the next taker. The 


son adopted by a widow cannot sue her for accounts or 
mesne profits. This follows from the view which has been 
taken as to the position of the widow who adopts; and* 
also from the ruling laid down in Bamun Das v. Tarinee, 
(7 M. L A. p. 169.) 

In a joint Hindu family governed by the Mitakshara, 
the son adopted by a widow cannot, it seems, sue for mesne 
profits, for the period intervening between the father's 
death and the date of adoption by the widow. The position 
of the son adopted by a widow, in a Mitakshara family, is 
at best that of a co-owner; and as such, he cannot suej 
his co-owners for mesne profits. He can at most sue for 
partition and separate allotment. It is doubtful whether, 
tinder the circumstances, the adopted son can sue to set 
aside an alienation made by the joint owners, before his 
adoption. » 

It has been held in Bombay, that if the parent of the 
boy, when giving him in adoption expressly agree with 
the widow that she shall remain in possession of the 
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f property daring her lifetime, and she only accepts the boy 
; on those terms, the agreement will bind him as being 
j made by bis natural guardian (Chitko v. Janoki, 11 
Bom. 199.) 

But in a later case before the Madras High Court it has 
been held that a minor taken in adoption is not bound by 
the assent of his natural father to terms imposed as 
a condition of the adoption (Laksman Bam v. Ziaksmi 
Ammal, 4 1. L. B. Madras, p. 160.) 

An adoption pendenti lite is not regarded in the same 
light as an alienation pendenti hie. The adopted son is 
not bound by the decree unless he is made a party to the 
suit after his adoption* Bambhat u. Laksman, 1* L. B. 6 
Bom. p. 630* 


Section XV. 

KBITBIMA SON. 

The Kritrima form of adoption prevails only in Mithila* 
I Nanda Pandita recognizes it as legal notwithstanding the 
j text of Adita Parana which declares that in the present 
1 age all the secondary sons have become obsolete with the 
I exception of the Dattaka (see Mimansa, section II, para. 
TheXriM-‘65). The Kritrima adoption is unknown in practice, 
pre- except in the Mithila country. The definition of the 
ia Kritrima son is to be found in the text quoted in page 108. 
/ ^ The consent of the adopter is necessary to an adoption 
in the Kritrima form ; and the consent must be given in 
the lifetime of the adoptive father (Lutchmun t;. Mohan 
Lai, 16 W. B. 179). 

There is no limit of age. The initiatory rites need not 
be performed in the family of the adopter ; and the fact 
that these rites are already performed in the natural 
family is no obstacle (Shiboo Koeri v. Jagun Sing, 8 
W. B. 166). 

Any person may be adopted who is of the same tribe, 
whatever may be the nature of the relationship existing 
wmariM between the adopter and the adoptee. 

^ Ab^ regards succession, the Kritrima son does not lose 
his rights in his natural family. He takes the estate 
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his adoptive father only, hot. not that of his father’s 
father or other collateral relation, nor of the wife of his 
adoptive father (Shiboo v. Joogu, 8 W. R. 155). 

In the Kritrima form the relationship of father and 
mother is limited to the contracting parties ; and the son 
of the Kritrima does not take any interest in the pro- 

r y of the adopter (Jaswunt Sing r. Dooly Chand, 25 
R. 265). 

A woman can take a son in the Kritrima form, either 
daring her hnsband’s life or after his death. If a woman 
adopts a Kritrima son, he stands in the relation of son 
to her only ; and he does not become the adoptive son of 
her husband, unless he is taken jointly by the husband and 
the wife. If the husband adopts one, and the wife adopts 
another, then each stands in the relation of son only to 
the party by whom he is adopted ; and the son of the one 
cannot give Pinda to the other, nor can he take his estate. 
(Sree Narain v. Bhya Jha, 2 S. D. 23 ; Collector of Tirhoot 
V. Hara Pershad, 7 W. R. 500). 


No ceremonies or sacrifices are necessary to the validity 
of a Kritrima adoption. The form to be observed is this, moniw^neo*#- 
At an auspicious time, the adopter having bathed, ad> 
dressing the person to be adopted who has also bathed, 
and to whom he has given some acceptable chattel, says, 

** Be my son.” He replies I am become thy son.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

JOINT FAMILY AND JOINT OWNERSHIP. 


Section L 

ABSOLirrE AUTHORITY OF THE GRIHAPATI IN 

PRIMITIVE TIMES. 

1. In primitive times, wlien there was no sovereign 
power, or when the authority of the sovereign power was 
not sufficiently established, the father’s power over his 
children must necessarily be unrestricted. Almost all the 
ancient societies were, therefore, organized on the patri- 
archical model. The power of the Grihapati or patriarch 
was supreme within his own household. To the society 
collectively he was responsible for the good conduct of 
those under his control ; but within the family circle, bis 
power was unlimited, except so far as it was softened by 
natural affection. 

2. Though we do not possess any history, in the proper 
sense of the term, yet our scriptures and ancient c^des of 
law contain ample evidence that the patriarchical system 
prevailed among the ancient Aryas, as in every other 
country, in those times. The Vedas disclose a state of 
society in which the power of the Grihaputi was supreme 
within his household, though it does not appear that the 
power of the Hindu Grihapati was ever as great as that 
of a Roman father. There is nothing to show that Hindu 
fathers ever claimed to exercise the power of life and 
death over their children. 

8. Among the Romans, in early times, the father had 
power of lifg and death over his children ; he could cbacH 
tise them as he liked ; he could modify their presonal con* 
dition by selling, or giving them in adoption ; he could 
give a wife to his son ; he could give his daughter a hus* 
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band ; be could divorce his children of either sex ; he 
could appropriate their earnings as he liked. Whether, 
in practice, a Hindu father ever claimed to exercise such 
powers, it is not possible to know at present ; but there can 
be no doubt that the written codes of Hindu law never 


The power 

of tiid jsi 


gave such unlimited powers to him. 

4. Though the Hindu Legislators never gave to the m a 
Hindu father such extensive powers as the Patna Potestas father ^er 
of early Roman Law, yet there was a time when the power wae^muoh**' 
of the Hindu father over his children was greater than it 
is now. Manu says — 


Manu VIII, 415. 

This text shews that the Hindu father was at one time 
entitled to appropriate to himself the earnings of his 
children, as also of his wife and slaves. Later commen- 
tators explain away this passage, in some manner or 
other ; and allow the son to retain, for his own use, his 
self-acquired property. But, even at the present day, a 
son who would not place his earnings at the disposal of 
his father is considered as wanting in filial duty. 

5. A Hindu father never had power of life and death 
over his children He can give them in adoption even 
now ; and there are indications in the shastars that, at 
one time, he could sell them. Of the several kinds of 
secondary sons enumerated in the Shastars, one is a son 
bought from parents Vashistha says ‘‘ Man produced by 
vinle seed and uterine blood, proceeds from his father 
and mother as an effect from its cause ; therefore his 
father and mother have power to give, to sell, or to aban- 
don their son” (Dattaka Mimansa, sec. IV, p. 14). But 
there are contrary texts also. (See Dattaka Mimansa, sec. 
IV, paras. 5 and 6) Modern commentators reconcile these 
texts by saying that a son cannot be sold, without his 
consent, which amounts to nearly the same thing as saying 
that a son cannot be sold at all Notwithstanding the 
prohibition of Shastars, the sale of little children by their 
parents is not altogether unknown among-* the lower 
classes of Hindus. But the sale of grown-up children has 
not the sanction of law or usage ; and it does not seem 
likely that the practice ever existed, in ancient times. 
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6. In respect of the marriage of his children, the power f 
of a Hindu father was, in all probability, much the same ^ 
that it is at present. The father chooses the bride or 
bridegroom ; and presides at the marriage ceremony. But 
be does so, more as a matter of duty, than as a matter of 
right. Sometimes the father abuses his power by selling 
his daughter to an old or illiterate bridegroom. Such 
cases are happily rare now ; but, in ancient times, it seems 
that the Asura was the prevailing form of marriage. 

7. The patriarchical form of a family can remain, in its 
full force, only so long as the founder of the family lives. 

As soon as the father dies, the children would all aspire to 
be independent ; and by dint of ability alone, the eldest 
among them can then command the respect and obedience 
of the others. In the primitive condition of society, the 
power of the karta would be in some cases quite as great 
as that of the father. There are indications in the 
Codes that, at one time, the eldest brother took the whole 
estate and the others lived under him, Manu says-~ 
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Gautama says : 
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But the Hindu Legislators look upon the family pro- 
perty as a fund for the maintenance of members ; and 
they could not do otherwise than recognize the right of 
the members to demand partition, and to claim equal 
shares. The junior members were therefore very often led 
to assert their independence; and even if they held together, 
the power of the karta was reduced to that of a responsible 
manager. Thus under a strong Government, the patri- 
archical system naturally tended towards that joint family 
system which still prevails in Hindu society. The Brah- 
min legislators never allowed the exercise of such extrava- 
gant powe 3 :s as were claimed by parents in ancient Borne. 
They placed the power of the father within such limits, 
that his duties outweighed his powers ; and instead of 
being the absolute master, he came to he looked upon as 
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the responsible manager of the family republic. Thus 
the patriarchical system gave way to the joint family 
system in Hindu society. 

8. The joint family system must be unknown in coun- 
tries where there is scope for political ambition, and where 
the people are actively engaged in the pursuit of arts, 
manufacture or commerce. The individual who has 
governed provinces or commanded armies cannot feel 
much interest in managing the petty affairs of a joint 
family ; far less would it suit him to submit to the autho- 
rity of a karta or patriarch. 

9. An individual, who lives abroad for years, either in 
pursuit of arts, manufacture or commerce or in discharg- 
ing the duties of a public officer, must lose that attachment 
for the family circle whicJi is essential to the existence of 
the joint family system. When such an individual finds 
that he is earning more money than the other members 
of the family, he naturally feels inclined to make such 
arrangement that his own children may have exclusive 
possession of his separate acquisitions. This is another 
powerful cause which leads to the disintegration of the 
joint family, in a progressive and politically free country. 

10. The progress of the industrial arts operates in 
several ways to bring individuals into prominence. On 
the one hand, it enables some individuals to earn much 
more than others. On the other hand, the wants of life 
multiply with the progress of the industrial arts, and men 
of wealth then feel more inclined to enjoy the new 
luxuries, than to devote their surplus income to the sup- 
port of dependants. In primitive times, men of wealth 
took a delight in having about then a large number of 
relatives to support But, in a society where there is scope 
for activity^ every one tries to acquire his livelihood by 
his own exertions. And all these circumstances combined 
tend to the dissolution of the joint family and to bring 
individuals into prominence. 


Political 
and oommer« 
oial activity 
bring indm» 
duals into 
prominence. 
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SiscTioir II* 

THE JOINT FAMILY. 

1. From what has been already stated, it will appear 
that the patriarchical system, which prevails in the primi- 
tive condition of society, is followed either by the joint 
family system, or by individual independence according 
to circumstances. Among the Hindus, the joint family 
system still prevails, though the process of disintegration 
is going on, side by side, for centuries. It has been shewn 
already that the causes which lead to the dissolution of 
the joint family, and towards bringing individuals into 
prominence are twofold : — 

1. Scope for political ambition. 

2. Progress in the industrial arts. 

2. It is not within the scope of this work to show why 
these causes have not been sufficiently powerful amongst 
us to lead to the complete dissolution of the joint 
family system. Suffice it to state here that the country 
being too vast and the population too heterogenous, the 
people of the diflEerent parts of the country were never 
united politically ; and for this reason the country has 
ever been a prey to foreign invasions, and the regular 
channels for political ambition were as few as possible. A 
few adventurous spirits played very successfully in the 
political sphere ; but such cases were extremely rare. 
Men gifted with the power of leading the people, found it 

{ Ifenerally much safer to wield their influence within the 
imits of their native village, or to set themselves up as 
reformers or founders of religious sects professing to give 
up all connection with the world, so as to acquire a higher 
position than even kings and emperors. The state of 
things, during the period of Mahomedan rule, was much 
the same that it was in the time of Hindu kings, the only 
difference was that, in the Courts of the Mahomedan 
kings, very few could flourish without turning converts 
to Mahomedanism. With the downfall of the Maho- 
xnedan empire, India has become subject to a foreign 
country, and constituted as the Government of the 
country now is, the natives of the soil are practically 
excluded from the higher appointments of the public 
service ; and the subordinate appointments that are open 
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to them are too insignificant and too few in number to 
produce an appreciable effect on the constitution of 
society. 

8. Then with reference to the second of the two causes 
mentioned aboye^ it is to be observed that though some of 
the arts and manufactures attained a very high degree of 
perfection, yet, as a general rule, there were few indus- 
tries in the country which required combination of labour 
or the investment of any large amount of capital at 
a time. The arts and manufactures of India were domestic 
industries. In the villages the carpenter, the weaver, the 
blacksmith, the potter and the baker supplied the local 
wants. The market was generally an extremely limited 
one ; and the village people or the landlord had very 
frequently to subsidize them by grants of rent-free land, 
or by assigning a share of the annual produce of the soil, 
to enable them to practice their avocation. Such a state 
of things was more favourable to the conservation than 
the destruction of the joint family system. 

4. There being thus very few industries in the countiy 
which required any combination of labour and capital, 
there were very few towns in India. Where the kings or 
their agents held their Courts, there was a town population, 
as also in the holy places of pilgrimage. But such towns 
were few, and the population too small to afford any con- 
siderable scope for the skill of the artists. There was a 
demand in these towns for some costly manufactures ; and 
some few people waxed rich. But their number was too 
few to exercise any influence on the country. 

5. At the present time, the country is intersected by 
roads, railways, canals, &c. ; and life and property are as oauMsoi 
nearly secure as possible. But the ancient industries of ^SveSr. 
the country are ruined; and as the entire surplus produc- 
tion of the soil is taken away to foreign countries, the 
native inhabitants of the country cannot have capital 
enough to take advantage of the inventions of modem 
science, and to drive from their markets the manufactures of 
foreign countries But for this circumstance, towns would 
spring up in every part of the country, and the individuals 

in active pursuit of wealth would become ijne unit of 
society. 

6. Whatever may be the cause, the joint family system 
still prevails in the country. 1?ho8e who possess any 
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fulcestral property generally live together under the 
paternal roof 5 for so long as they do so, they are treated 
by the people about them with that respect which they 
can never hope to enjoy by setting up separate establish- 
lemembm ments In the present state of the country, very few 
tnWeivery individuals can acquire an amount of importance which 
(dom »epn- can make it advantageous for him to live separately. By 
liuniSr”* Continuing undivided, the members of an ancient house 
anding. possess all the strength of union ; but by separating or 
by residing elsewhere than under the paternal roof, they 
lose all their hereditary position and power. It is only 
when the state of feeling among the members of the joint 
family becomes such as to render joint living impossible, 
that partition takes place. In European countries, the 
sons of the same parent separate quietly as soon as they 
begin to earn their living. But amongst us, the descendants 
of a common ancestor not unfrequently live together for 
generations, even when there is little or no family pro- 
perty beside the family dwelling-house ; and separation 
very seldom takes place without actual misunderstanding, 
except where an individual, in the course of public or 
private service, or in pursuit of trade, lives abroad in a 
distant place for years. 


Section III. 


JOINT OWNERSHIP. 


Jdint family 
property 
regarded as a 
fund tor the 
maintenanoe 
of themem- 
bera. 


^ Owoerehip 
la therefore 
•nppoaed to 
beaoouired 
bybiim and 
•ztinguished 
by death. 


1. According to Hindu lawyers, the joint family proper- 
ty is to be regarded as a fund for the support of members 
and dependants of the family. At a time when it was 
not unusual for the descendants of a common ancestor to 
live together for generations, it is but natural that every 
living member should regard himself as having a vested 
interest in the joint family property. When such was 
the case, it must also seem that the right of the several 
members arises by birth, and is extinguished by death* 
Accordingly the sage Gautama says — 


And Vijyaneshwar lays down that ownership is acquired 
by birth (Mitakshara, chap. 1 , sec I, p. 23). 
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2. The right to ancestral property, which is thus created 
by birth, is an inchoate right including — 

(1) , Right to maintenance while the family remains 

joint, 

(2) . Right to demand partition. 

There are texts which declare that the son has co-equal 
rights with the father in respect of ancestral property. 
Jagnyavalkya says — 


Nature of 



TOi fJij: n 

Dajabliaga, chap. 11, para. 9 ; Mit. chap. 1, sec. V. p. 3. 
Vyasa says— 

»r *cni *r n ftums n 


[Though immoveables or bipeds have been acquired by 
a man himself, a gift or sale of them should not he made 
by him without convening all his sons. See Dayabhaga, 
chap. II, para 29, Mitakshara chap. T, sec. I, para 27.] 

These texts are the logical consequence of the doctrine 
that a son by birth becomes a co-owner with his father in 
the family property. 

3. Apart from texts, there were also very important con- 
siderations which rendered the adoption of the above theo- *.9®”****?ri. 
ry, as to the origin of ownership in joint family property, led to the 
absolutely necessary. If it be held that tlie right of the the*?heoxT 
sons originates from the date of the father’s death, then in 

order to effect a partition, it becomes necessary to ascer- birth, 
tain the dates of birth and death of all the descendants of 
the common ancestor ; and even when all that is ascer- 
tained, it 18 exceedingly difl&cult to determine the* shares 
of the several living members. 

4, Vijyaneshwar, therefore, adopted the theory that 
right to ancestral property is acquired by birth, and is 
extinguished by death To effect a partition on this 
principle, all that it is necessary to know is the nature of 
the relationship between the living coparceners. 

6. The doctrine that right to ancestral property is 
acquired by birth is open to the objection that it does not 
apply to collateral succession. When a man dies separate 
leaving no male issue, and his collaterals succeed as heirs 
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to his property, it cannot be said that the right of snoh 
collateial heirs arose from the date of their birth. In 
such a case, there is no other alternative than to say that 
the right of the collateral heirs arose at the time of the 
death of the owner. Vijyaneshwar says that the right 
of a collateral heir is liable to obstruction ; and the colla- 
teral cannot therefore acquire any interest until the death 
of the proprietor. But it is not consistent with the 
principles of Hindu Law to account for the same result 
in two different ways It is not proper to say that right 
of the heir arises by birth in some cases, and by death of 
the last owner in others. 


Oiroum* 


itanoeB 
irhioh lead 


to the adoih 
tion of the 



6. However that be, the early sages laid down that 
sons by birth acquire equal rights with the father in the 
ancestral property ; and Vijyaneshwar could not do other- 
wise than accept the doctrine. But the circumstances 
which gave countenance to it, in ancient times, ceased to 
exist in many localities. With the progress of society, 
joint living for generations becomes rare, and sons gener- 
ally separate within a short time after the death of the 
father. This state of things prepares the minds of men 
for the theory that the paternal estate vests in the sons 
after the death of the father. The doctrine of joint 
ownership of sons is so embarassing to parents, that the 
opposite view is readily accepted, as soon as it is shown to 
be in accordance with the Shastars. When, therefore, 
Jimuta showed that it is possible to explain away the 
texts which apparently support the theory of ownership by 
birth, his doctrine was at once accepted in that part of 
the country to which apparently he belonged. 

7. It has been already stated that, according to the 
I Mitakshara, sons acquire ownership in the paternal estate, 


The ^int from the date of their birth; but that, according to the 
th^ry of** f Dayabhaga, sons do not possess any interest in the paternal 
estate, so long as the father lives. Such being the doctrine 
tinot of the two leading authorities as to the origin of ownership, 

iS2o??Sf^ it must be obvious that their conception of joint owner- 
BsflSw^om be materially different. According to the theory 

^ethSSriaB ^7 Vijaneshwar, the right of the newly born son 

M to tbd must covex the very same ground that was previously cover- 

m ^d by the right of the father alone. At the time when the 
SSSSf^ ^ born, there cannot be necessarily any vacant ground. 

If the father dies just at the time when the son is bom. 
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then tlie right of the son would at once take the place 
^cupied by the father alone during his lifetime. But 
in all other cases, the right of the son must extend over 
all that property which is also owned by the father. The 
necessary consequence of this doctrine is, that the father jcSnt^^ 
and the son become co-owners in the family property ; tSeory*oi^ 
but they cannot be called co-sharers. For they have no Vijyan®*frw 
fixed share in the property. When a partition takes 
place, then the shares are ascertained for the first time. 

But until partition the co-owners can have no definite 
share ; for by births and deaths in the family, the extent of 
their interest must be continually fluctuating In Appo- 
vier V. Bam Subbayau, (11 M I. A. 75) Lord Westburyj 
observed that ‘‘according to the true notion of an undivuled] 
family in Hindu Law, no individual member of that 
family, whilst it remains undivided, can predicate of the 
joint and undivided property, that he, that particular 
member, has a certain definite share.’’ This is a neces- 
sary consequence of the theory of ownership by birth. 

8. As already observed the right of a coparcener in a 
Mitakshara family is an inchoate right, including — 

(1) Bight to maintenance while the family 

remains joint. 

(2) Bight to demand partition. 

All the coparceners being jointly interested in the whole 
property, no individual can make a sale or gift of any 

S ^rtion of it, except for family purposes. According to 
indu Jurists, ownership implies power of absolute dis- 
position. But where there are several persons jointly 
entitled in the same thing, it must be obvious that that 
thing cannot be sold or otherwise disposed by any single 
co-owner. 

9. According to Jimutavahana the right of the son 
arises when the father dies, i e , at a time when there is a Th« difttnd 
vacancy. Jimutavahana is, therefore, at liberty to say 2hip\h<wpy 
that the rights of the several heirs to a deceased person 
do not cover the same ground ; but that the right of each ^ 
co-heir covers only a part of the property. The share of 
each co-heir is known and vested before partition; by 
partition nothing more is done than the assigning of a 
portion of the family property to each co-sharer, according 
to the extent of his share. Such being the conception 
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of joint ownership in the Dayabhaga, any co-sharer can, 
according to it, sell or give away his share without the con- 
sent of the others ; and if any co-sharer dies, before parti- 
tion, he is still succeeded by his legal heirs. His interest 
is extinguished, but his share is taken by the heirs, and not 
by the surviving coparceners, unless they are the heirs* 
The distinction, between the joint co-ownership theory of 
Vijyaneshwar and the distinct co-shareship theory of 
Jimutavahana, is of the greatest importance in the Hindu 
Law of Inheritance. The circumstances which led to the 
adoption of these opposite theories have been already ex- 
plained. The importance of these theories with reference 
to the law as to alienation of the shares of joint owners, 
and as to the law of succession will appear hereafter, when 
I come to deal with these topics. Vijyaneshwar is called 

I ; and Jimutavahana and his followers are 
called The reader would do well to remem- 

ber these distinctions. 


The srounds 
on which 
Jimuta re* 
Jeots the 
Joint oo> 
ownership 
theory of 
Vijynesh- 
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10. Jimuta rejects the theory of Vijyaneshwar on the 
ground that it would necessitate the assumption of a 
^eat deal more than is absolutely necessary, viz., that 
joint ownership is extinguished, and distinct ownership is 
created by partition. This sort of reasoning may not 
appear conclusive to English lawyers ; I refer to it only 
to illustrate the mode in which Hindu jurists argue legal 
questions 


11. So far as collateral succession is concerned, Vijja- 
neshwar was at liberty to adopt the distinct co-ownership 
theory. But Vijyaneshwar does not say anything as 
to the nature of the right of collateral heir. His idea 
evidently is, that co-owners cannot have distinct shares 
before partition. 

12, ^ The succession of sons, grandsons and great-grand- 
sons is called unohstructihle succession in the Mitakshara ; 
and collateral succession is called ohstructible succession* 
The right of a son cannot be obstructed ; it is therefore a 
vested right. But the right of a collateral may be 
obstructed by the birth or adoption of a son to the last 
owner; it'Is, therefore, contingent and not vested being 
liable to obstruction. 
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Sbcticw IV. 

ANCESTRAL PROPERTY. 

1. The distinction: between ancestral and self-acquireJ 
property is of very great importance in Hindu J urispru- Tha diitino 
aence, especially in the schools which accept the Mitak- am^strara^ 
sbara as the leading authority. It is, therefore, absolutely 
necessary that the distinction between the two classes of 
property should be clearly marked. 

2. All property which a man inherits from a direct^ 
male ancestor is ancestral property. The word in th« 

original is WRIT which literally means property coming 
down from paternal grandfather. In the text quoted in 
page 157. Jajnyavalkya says that the son has ecjual right 
with the father in property acquired by grandfather. In 
commenting on that text Vijyaneshwar sajs — “ The 
grandson has a right of prohibition if his un separated 
father is making a donation or sale of effects inherited from- 
grandfather ^ but he has no right of interference if the 
effects were acquired by the father. On the contrary he 
must acquiesce because be is dependent. Consequently, 
the difference is this, although he have a right by birth in 
his father^s and his grandfathers^ property, still since he 
is dependent on his father in regard to the paternat 
estate, and since the father has a predominant interest 
as it was acquired by himself, the son must acquiesce in 
the father’s disposal of his own acquired property ; but 
since both have indiscriminately a right in the grand- 
father’s estate, the son has a power of interdiction, if the 
father be dissipating the property.” (Mit. chap. I, sec^^ 

V, pp. 9* and 10). Practically therefore the father haS' 
absolute power over his self-acquired property ; but in 
respect of ancestral property, his sons possess equal rights 
with him. Such being the law, according to the Mitak- 
shara, the distinction between ancestral and self-acqjiiired 
property is of great importance. 

8. That property to which a man acquires a vested 
interest by birth, is called Apratibandha Day^ or unob- 
structible heritage ; and in relation to the son of the man 
who acquires such a vested interest by birth, the property 

is regarded as WRIT or ancestral. 

21 
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4. Property which comes into the hands of the heir as 
Obfftwetsd obstructed heritage from a collateral kinsman is not 
regarded as ancestral property, (Nanda Coomar v. Moulvie 

10 B 1837, Lochan Sing v. Nem Dharee, 
20 W, R. 170). 

6. The self-acquired property of the grandfather 
becomes ancestral property in the bands of the father^ 
(Bam Narain v. Pertum Sing, 20 W. R. 189). 

BaringtAad 0. All savings made of ancestral property and pur- 
Soeatr^ chases or profits made from the income or sale of ancestral 
property re- property follow the character of the fund from which 
pSr^hmof. they proceeded. (Sadanand Mahapatter v. Bana Malee 
Das, 6 W. R. 256 ; 8 W. R. 455 ; II W. R. 466). 
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7. Property which comes into the hands of undivided 
coparceners from a common ancestor continue to be 
ancestral even after partition. Adur Mony v. Chowdry 
Shib Narain kur, I. L. R. 8 Cal. p. 1. 

8. Moveable property which Comes into the hands of 
a descendant, and is converted by him into immoveable 
property is regarded as ancestral immoveable property. 
In the case of Sham Narain v, Roghu Bor Dyal, (I. L. R. 
3 Cal. 508). Mr. Justice Kennedy observed “Ido not 
know of any authority which shows that the meaning of 
an ancestral immoveable estate is an ancestral estate 


which has descended in an immoveable form. I am inclin- 


ed to think that it includes any ancestral estate no 
matter whether it descends in moveable or in immoveable 
form.” 

9. Property given to the father by his father is 
regarded as ancestral property in the hands of the father 
f» (Madun Gopal v. Ram Baksb, 6 W. R. 71). The word in 

goigjrtj the original is paiiamah^ which literally means any pro- 

perty derived from the grandfather. If it comes to the 
nanda of the father as a gift and not as a heritage, it is 
still This is the ground on which I would put the 

above ruling. 

If the aaoet* 10. If the common estate is improved it is still consi- 
it dered as ancestral, for Jajnyavalkya says-— 

’Btw fi wij [But if lihe common stock be improved an equal divl^ 
g^^Kaey ^ Ordained]. 

11« Projperty purchased with money borrowed on the 
ofiNooMiM security of ancestral property is considered ancestral 
iuioaSlaLr (SMb Penhad v. Slander, 1 S. D. 76.) 


Property 
given by the 
crendfether 
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12* A distinct property acquired by a member of a 
joint family with but slight aid from joint funds, is liable 
to partition, but the acquirer takes a double share^ (Sree- 
narain v, Gooroo Pershad, 6 W. R, 219, Shiv Dyal v, Jodu 
Kath, 9 W. R. 61). But whether such property is to be 
considered as ancestral or self acquired is a question about 
which there is no clear authority. Vijyaneshwar says 
that whatever is acquired at the charge of the patrimony, 
is subject to partition. But the acquirer shall, in such a 
case, have a double share, by the text of Vashitha— 

^ ^ ^ 1 

{Mit. chap. I, sec. IV, para. 29)* 

[He among them, who has made an acquisition, may 
take a double share]. I do not find any authority on the 
point. It seems to me that at the least the extra share 
which the acquirer obtains as such ought to be regarded 
as self-acquired. 

13. Where a man obtained a share of the family pro- 
perty, on partition, winch had been mortgaged to its full 
value, and which he had subsequently cleared from the 
mortgage by his self-acquisition, it was held that the 
unencumbered property was ancestral property in his 
bands (Visalatekee v. Anuaswarai, 6 Mad. H. C. 250). 

14. An impartible Raj may be joint family property, 
though from its very nature it can be enjoyed only by 
one member at a time (Katama Natchiar v, Shivagunga, 
9 M. 1. A. 639). 
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Section V. 

SELF-ACQUIRED PROPERTY. 

Whatever is acquired by any member of a joint family, 
without detriment of the joint family property, is reckoned Self aoqa 
as the self-acquired property of that member. According 
to the Dayabhaga all kinds of self-acquired property 
belong exclusively to the acquirer ; and are not liable to 
partition. But, according to the Mitakshara, only certain 
descriptions of self-acquired property are exempt from 
paartition. This difference between the two leading autho- 
rities, is due to a difference in the interpretation put upon 
a text of Jajuyavalkya which will be discussed in the 
Chapter on Partition* 
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2» Although certain descriptions of self-acquired pro- 
C&iUin d«- liable to partition according to the Mitakshara^ 

there can be no doubt that the power of alienation of 
the acquirer is the same with respect to all descriptions of 
self-acquired property, until partition takes place. Where 
SftiV ffhftr i Vijyaneshwar says that the father has absolute power 
over his self-acquired property, he has not made any 
saving in favour of any particular description of self- 
acquired property ; and because certain descriptions of 
self-acquired property are liable to partition, it by no 
means follows that over those particular kinds of self- 
acquired property, the father’s power is as limited as it is 
in respect of ancestral property. 

3. Property acquired by the joint labour of coparceners, 
without detriment of ancestral wealth, is reckoned as 
joint family property and is liable to partition. Vrihas- 
pati says — 

^ ^ I 

(Mit. chap. I, sec. IV, para, 15. 

But such property must be absolutely at the disposal of 
the acquirers ; and their sons can have no right to pro- 
hibit the sale of such property, unless the acquisition was 
made by the labour of the sons also. 

4. Property which was originally self-acquired may 
iproperty’^ become joint family property, if it has been voluntarily 
jAy^b eym e thrown into the common stock, with the intention of* 
ropertyby abandoning all separate claims upon it. Where one of 
ito^he’oonf- ^^6 brothers laid the foundation of the fortune of the 
koniAook. family, and afterwards with his four brothers jointly 

carried on trading business, it was held that the acquirer 
of the capital, with which trading business of the 
family was started, had thrown the same into the common 
stock ; and all the brothers were entitled to equal shares in 
the wealth of the family. (Bam Pershadt;. Shib Charani 
lOM. 1 A. p.490.) 

6. When there are two coparceners, and property is 
acquired by the labour of a single coparcener, but with the 
aid of capital belonging to both, then, according to the 
Daybhaga, the acquirer gets a double share (Dayabhaga^ 
chap. VI, seoi I, para. 24). 

6. The above rule is deduced from rqason. But it is 
also supported by the text of Vyasa ; and it seems that 
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the acquirer can get a double share only where the pro- 
perty acquired is a distinct one, and of considerable value 
compared with the amount of joint funds employed. 

7. There is a conflict of rulings as to how far the 
gains of science are divisible. The question will be dis- 
cussed in the Chapter on Partition It is not possible to 
say, on the present state of authorities, whether in respect 
of such gains of science as are partible, the power of the 
father is limited or unlimited. If the circumstances be 
such that the acquirer is entitled to a double sliare, then 
the property may be regarded as self-acquired and alie- 
nated, though in the absence of any authority, directly on 
the point, it is not possible to say what the law should be. 

8. Where ancestral joint family property is wrongfully Ancestral 
seized by a stranger ; and one of the co-heirs recovers the oovered^b/ » 
same by his own exertions, unaided by joint funds, the re- ■insi® «iem- 

• 1 T , mi ber olf an nn* 

coverer is reckoned as sole owner. The recovery by one co- divided 
heir, for his own benefit, is permissible where the neglect 
of the other coparceners to assert their title had been such 
as to shew that they had no intention te recover it, or were 
at least indifferent as to its recovery (Visalatchy v. Anna- 
samy, 5 Mad 150.) 

9. As to the result of such recovery there is an appa- 
rent conflict in the Mitakshara. At chap. 1, sec. V, para. 

11, Vijyaneshwar referring to the following text of Manu 
makes the recovered property belong exclusively to the 
recoverer. 


Mana IX, t. 209. 


Apparent 
oonnlot be* 
tween Manu 
and Sankha 
not recon oil- 


At Chap. I, sec. IV, para. 3, a text of Sankha is quoted MitSkiifara. 
as establishing that if it be land, the recoverer takes a Manu^^Jpi^ 
fourth part first of all ; and the remainder is equally 
shared by all. It is not unlikely that the text of Manu receive^ bj 
refers to the case of recovery by a father ; while that of thiS^of Ban* 
Sankha lays down the law, where the recoverer stands in ^ re- 

any other relation to the other coparceners. According ©overy by 
to Jimutavahana, the father is the absolute owner of ances- ^par^ner. 
tral property, so long as he lives ; and he therefore says raSSSuea 
that the word father in the text denotes any coparcener. 
(Dayabhaga, Chap. VI, sec. 2, para. 36.) Having adopted noSaner?” 
this interpretation of the text of Manu, Jimuta reconciles 
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it with that of Sankha by saying that the former lays 
down the general rule ; but the latter lays down a special 
rule as regards land. 

When a Hindu family lives in commensality and pos- 
sesses some joint property, the presumption is that all the 
property, of which the members are in possession, is joint 
estate ; and the burden of proving that any part of such 
rden of property is separate or self-acquired lies upon the person 
auSitfon who alleges that it is so (Dharm Das Panday v, Shama Soon- 
proporty ^^^i, B M. I, A. 229). Whether in order to raise this pre- 
idivided sumption in respect of acquisitions it must be admitted or 
/^or^th© proved that there was a nucleus of joint property from 
eriy^of*^ which such acquisitions would have been made, or the pre- 
member. sumption arises from the bare fact of the family being 
joint, is a question upon which there is some apparent 
difference of opinion. The reader may refer to the cases 
quoted and commented on in Field’s (Commentary on the 
Evidence Code, section 114. The question is not one of 
Hindu law ; and 1 therefore refrain from discussing or pass- 
ing any opinion with reference to it. The leading cases 
on the point are Tarak Chandra Poddar v. Joheshwar 
Chandra Kundu 11 B. L. R. 193 : 19 W. R. 178; Dhunuk 
DhariLal v. GanputLal, 11 B. L. R. 201 ; Dinanath Shaw 
V. Harinarain Shaw, 12 B. L. R. 349; Govinda Chandra 
Mookerjea v» Durga Pershad Babu, 22 W. R. 248* 


Section VI. 

THE POSITION OF THE KARTA IN A JOINT 

FAMILY. 

1. It has been already stated that, according to the 
Mitakshara, sons acquire a right in their father’s property 
from the date of their birth ; that the father in a Mitak- 
shara family cannot sell or alienate ancestral immoveable 
property without the consent of his sons except for pur- 
poses in which the whole family is interested ; and that, in 
respect of self-acquired property and ancestral moveable 
property, the father has larger powers. The law on this 
subject will be more fully discussed hereafter. 

2. Although, according to the Mitakshara, sons acquire 
a right by birth in the father’s wealth, yet they can only 
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me for partition ; but they cannot sue him for mesne pro- 
fits or accounts. If the joint family property be under 
the management of an elder brother or an uncle as karta 
a suit for mesne profits would not lie. A suit for an ac- 
count may be brought against the father or any other 
karta^ in order to know how the business is being man- 
aged, (Abhoy Chandra Roy v, Pyari Mohun, 5 B. L. E, 34.) 

So long as the family remains joint, the membeis are only 
entitled to maintenance ; they cannot sue the karta for 
their respective shares in the surplus income. (Sadanand 
V. Bonomalee, G W. R. 256 ) 

3. In Bengal sons do not by birth acquire any right 

over the father’s property; and during his lifetime ^ 

they can neither sue for mesne profits nor for partition. 

While they are minors, they can claim to be maintained; 
but that is a right which is independent of the possession 
of any property by the father. Where there is ancestral 
property, the grown up sons have a moral right to be 
maintained. Whether the right is legally enforceable or 
not is not clear. The questin will be discussed afterwards. 

4. Where an elder brother or an uncle is the manager 
of the joint family, his position is much the same accord- 
ing to the Dayabhaga and the Mitakshara A manager 
of a joint family is not like an agent or trustee. He is 
not under any obligation to economise or to save ; nor is 
liable for damages for want of skill. If any member be 
dissatisfied with the management, his only remedy is by 
partition. The manager in certainly bound to refund any 
sum which he actually misappropriates ; where the copar- 
ceners are minors, the position of a karfca is that of a 
trustee ; and he is bound, when his trust comes to an end, 
to account for the manner in which had discharged it. 

(Chackun Lai v. Poran Chandra, 9 W. R. 483 ) 

6 Circumstances of necessity may justify a father or 
any other karta in disposing of any part of the family 
property. Vyasa says — 


^ n Thekwt. 

In commenting on this text, Vijyaneshwar sa]n, " While 
the sons and grandsons are minors and incapable of 

E j their consent to a gift or the like ; or while 
era are so, and continue unseparated ; even one per- 
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son who is capable may conclude a gift or hypothecation ; 
or sale of immoveable property, if a calamity affecting the 
whole family require it; or the support of the family 
renders it necessary ; or indispensable duties such as the 
obsequies of the father or the like make it unavoidable/* 
(Mit. chap. I, sec. I, para. 29.) From this passage it 
seems that the karta can make a sale or hypothecation 
or gift of the family property, in certain cases of neces- 
sity by his own authority, if the coparceners are minors* 
It has been held in one case that the consent of those 
who are of age cannot be dispensed with even where the 
transaction is for the benefit of the family (Mathura v. 
Bootin Sing, 13 W. R. 30). The contrary, however, was 
held in other cases (Jagernath Das v, Doobo Misser, 14 
W. R 80; Bishumbher v, Sadashib, 1 W. R 96). The 

Q uestion is therefore undecided still (Soraj Bunsee v. Seo 
^ershad, 5 1 L. R. p. 165). 

6. It has been held “ that persons carrying on a family 
business, in the profits of which all the members of the 
family would participate, must have authority to pledge 
the joint family property and credit for ordinary pur- 
poses of trade.” (Johura Bebee v Sree Gopal Misser, 
I. L, R. 1 Cal. 470; Ram Lai Thakaisidass v Lakmi 


Chand, 1 Bom. 51). In such cases, it seems that the karta 
may deal with the joint family property, even though the 
other members be adults; and if the coparceners be 
minors, the karta may exercise greater powers than he 
can do in any other case. 

7. As a general rule, the power of a karta to deal with 
the estate of his minor coparceners is a limited one. The 
leading case on the point is that of Hanuman Pershad 
Power of Panday v. Babooe Muiiraj Koer (6 M. I. A., 393.) That 
i^^wHh the was the case of a mother managing as guardian for an 
fti^or Vopar. ^ father, and head of the family, might 

tellers. have greater powers, but could not have less, and it has 
been repeatedly held that the principles laid down in that 
judgment apply equally to the father, or other joint owner, 
who manages the joint family property. In the case of 
Hanuman Pershad Panday their Lordships observed— 
‘^The power of the manager for an infant heir to 
charge an estate not his own, is, under the Hindu 
Law, a limited and qualified power. It can only be exei> 
cised rightly in case of need, or for the benefit of the 
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estate. But where^ as in the particular instauce^ the 
dbarge is one that a prudent owner would ma&e, in order 
to benefit the estate, the bona fide lender is not affected 
hy the precedent misiaanagement of the estate. The ac«^ 
tual pressure on the estate, the danger to be arerted, or 
the benefit to be conferred upon it,, in the particular in- 
stance, is the thing to be regarded. Their Lordships think 
that the fender is bound to enqaiire into the necessities 
ei the loan, and to satisfy himself as well as he can, with 
reference to the parties with whom he is dealing, that the 
manager is acting, in the particular instance, for the bene- 
fit of the estate. But they think that if he does so en- 
quire, and acts honestly, the real existence of an alleged, 
sufficient, and reasonably credited necessity, is not a condi- 
tion precedeivt to the validity of his charge, and they do 
not think that under such circumstances he is bound to 
see to the application of the money. (Banuinan Pershad 
Planday tr. Babooe Munraj Koer, 6- M. A. 89S y 

ft. The case before the Privy Council was one of mort- 
gage and not of sale. But it is evident that the samo 
prixkciples would apply in either case. A prudent mana- 
ger should of course pay off a debt from savings rather than 
by sale of part of the estate (Musst. Bukshun r* Musst. 

Doolhin, 12 W. R,, 337) and it might be more prudent to* 
raise naoney by mortgage than by sale. On the other hand,, 
where the mortgage is at high interest, it might be more 
prudent to sell than to renew (Mathura v. Bootun, 13 W. 

R , 30). In every case the question is one of fact, whether 
the transaction was one which a prudent owner, acting for 
his own benefit, would enter into. Where there are bind- 
ing debts, which cannot be otherwise met, a sale will be' 
justifiable to pay them off, even though there was no- 
actual pressure at the time, in the shape of suits by the 
creditors (KAihav tn Roop Sing, 3 N. W. H. C.,4). A for*- 
iiori ot course such dealings will be justified when there 
are decrees in existence, whether exparte or otherwise, 
which could at any moment be enforced against the pro- 
perty (Parmeshwara r. Musst Goolbee, 11 W. R., 446;; 

Sfaeoraj v. Nukcheda, 14 W. R. 72). 

9. % sec. 2 of Act XL of 1858, it is provided that mi^or 
except in the case of proprietors of estates paying re- 
venue to Government who have been or shall be taken of Uu 
under the protection of the Coui*t of Wards the care of 
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the persong of all minors, (not being European British 
subjects) and the charge of their property shall be subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts. Section 3 of the 
Act provides that every person who shall claim a right 
to have charge of property in trust for a minor under 
deed or a will, or by reason of nearness of kin or other- 
wise, may apply to the Civil Court for a certificate of 
administration’’ and that no person shall be entitled to 
institute or defend any suit connected with the estate of 
which he claims the charge, until he shall have obtained 
such certificate/’ The language of the Act leaves no doubt 
that the natural guardian is not required to take out a 
certificate unless the estate is large, and unless the guar- 
dian wants to prosecute or defend any suit on behalf of 
the minor. If the natural guardian takes a certificate 
from the Civil Court then, according to sec. 18 of the Act, 
he may exercise the same powers in the management 
of the estate as might have been exercised by the proprie- 
tor if not a minor, and may collect and pay all just claims, 
debts, and liabilities due to, or by the estate of the minor. 
But no such person shall have power to sell or mortgage 
any immoveable property, or to grant a lease thereof for 
any period exceeding five years without an order of the 
Civil Court previously obtained.” But it is now settled 
that the powers of an uncertificated guardian are not 
affected by these provisions. (Ram Chandro Chackravarti 
u. Brojanath Ma jumdar, 4 1. L. R 929 ) The validity of a 
sale or mortgage or lease by a guardian, who has not 
taken out any certificate under Act XL of 1858, would 
depend upon the principles set forth in the Mitakshara, 
Chap. I, sec. 1, para. 29, as explained in the judgment of 
the Privy Council in Hanumau Fershad’s case. 


Section VII. 

THE POWER OP A HINDU FATHER GOVERNED 
BY MITAKSHARA TO DEAL WITH 
ANCESTRAL PROPERTY. 

1. It has been already stated that, according to the 
Mitakshara, the sons become joint owneis of the family 
property from the date of their birth. But in comment- 
ing on the following text t — 
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r WTWTUt ftWT w « * 

U w Pnn w fq^iinr: « 

Vijyanesliwar says, It is a settled point that property 
in the paternal or ancestral estate is by birth (although) 
the father have independent power in the disposal of efPects 
other than immoveables, for indispensable acts of duty and 
for purposes prescribed by texts of law, as prifts through 
affection, support of the family, relief from distress, and so 
forth ; but he is subject to the control of his sons and the 
rest ill regard to the immoveable estate, whether acquired 
by himself or inherited from his father or other predeces- 
sor” (Mit. chap. I, sec. I, para. 27.) 

2. In another part of his work Vijyaneshwar says the 
grandson has a right of prohibition if his unseparated 
father is making a donation or sale of effects inherited 
from the grandfather, but he has no right of interference 
if the effects were acquired by the father. On the con- 
trary he must acquiesce, because he is dependent. (Mit. 
chap. I, sec. V, para. 9.) 

8. The result is that, according to the Mitakshara, the 
father has absolute power over his self-acquired property, 
whether moveable or immoveable. As regards ancestral 
moveables, the father has certain powers given to him by 
special texts. But he cannot deal with ancestral move- 
ables arbitrarily, in a manner not warranted by law, though 
he has greater powers over ancestral moveables than over 
ancestral immoveables. Accordingly, it has been held by 
the Bombay High Court, that where there are two un- 
divided sons, the father cannot by his will bequeath the 
whole or nearly the whole of the ancestral moveable 
property to one of the sons. The Court observed — It 
would be impossible to hold a gift of the great bulk 
of the family property to one son to the exclusion of 
the other to be a gift prescribed by texts of law” (1 I 
Jj, B. Bom. 661.) The decision might have been put 
also on the ground that neither according to the Mitak- 
shara nor according to the Dayabhaga, can a father disin- 
herit a son by testamentary disposition of his property. 
This will be shewn in dealing with the law j*elating to 
Wills. 


* Yajnavalkya cited m the Dayabhaga, Chap. 2, para. 22. 
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4. The father being the manager of the family concera, 
he must have certain latitude to deal with the ancestral 
moveables. It is accordingly declared — 

(Mit. chap. I, sec. 1> para. 21). 

But a father, according to the Mitakshara, cannot make 
a gift or sale of ancestral immoveable property, without 
the consent of his adult sons and grandsons If the sous 
or grandsons are minors, then the father can sell the 
ancestral immoveable property only for such necessary 
purposes as the suppprt of the family (Mitakshara, chap. I, 
sec. I, para. 29). 

6. Formerly, the sale of ancestral immoveable pro- 
perty by the father in a Mitakshara family, used to be 
oMtrlum?* aside, at the suit of the son, unless it was shown that 
moveable* the sale was for necessary purposes. But in the case of 
Giridhari Lai v Kantoo Lai. the Privy Council held that 
findfng on*^* a sale of ancestral property, by the father, for the pur- 
«hd son. pose of paying his own debts is binding on the sons, unless 
the debt was of such a nature that it was not the duty of 
the son to pay it. The judgment is of great importance^ 
and is quoted below in extenso 

This is a suit brought by Babu Kantoo Lai the son of 
Bhikaree Lai, and by Musamat Dolaro Koonwaree on 
behalf of Mahabeer Pershad, the minor son of Lalla 
Bajrung Sahaya, the said Kantoo Lai and Mahabeer Per- 
sh^ being grandsons of Moonshee Kunhya Lai deceased, 
against a number of different defendants who are wholly 
unconnected with each other, to recover possession from 
them of certain portions of land which belonged to the 
ancestral estate. The first appeal arises out of the suit 
so far as it related to the first set of defendants, Babu 
Giridhari Lai and Banjeet Pandey to recover possession 
of Talooka Nawa Gaman and Akha Amanut Sarcar in 
Pergunna Chayen, and to set aside a deed of sale which 
was executed by the fathers of the two plaintiffs, dated 
the 28th July 1866, 

The fathers are both made defendants in the snit; and 
it is stated by one of the witnesses, and is probably the 
fact, that Bhikaree, the father of Kantoo Lai, is in realiiy 
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the person carrying on the suit. The suit was brought 
to set aside the deed of sale executed by the two fathers 
and to recover possession of the whole property, not the 
particular shares of the sons — even if the sons could be 
said, in a case like the present, to have had distinct and 
separate shares. The Principal Sadder Aineen dismissed 
the suit The High Court set aside that decision and 
awarded to the plaintiff Kantoo Lai one half of an 8-anna 
share ; but as to the other plaintiff Mohabeer Pershad, 
the minor son of Bojrung Sabya they held that he was 
not entitled to recover, inasmuch as he was not born at 
the time when the deed of sale was executed. In respect 
of that portion of the decision no appeal has been pre- 
ferred. 

‘‘ The property is situated in the Mithila district, and 
is governed by the Mithila law which is very similar 
to the law administered under the Mitakshara. With 
reference to the Mitakshara upon this point, it may 
be well to read from the 11th Moore’s Privy Council 
cases, p. 89, a portion of the judgment which was de- 
livered by Lord Westbury in the case of Appovier v* 
Ham Subbyan before the Judicial Committee. He says ; 

According to the true notion of an undivided family in 
Hindu law, no undivided member of that family, whilst it 
remains undivided, can predicate of the joint and undi- 
vided property, that he, that particular member has a 
certain definite share. No individual member of an undi- 
vided family could go to the place of receipt of rent, and 
claim to take from the Collector or receiver of rents a 
certain definite share. The proceeds of undivided pro- 
perty must be brought according to the theory of an 
undivided family, to the common chest or purse, and then 
dealt with according to the modes of enjoyment of the 
members of an undivided family. But when the mem- 
bers of an undivided family agree among themselves, with 
regard to a particular property, that it shall thenceforth 
be the subject of ownership in certain definite shares, then 
the character of undivided property and joint enjoyment 
is taken away from the subject matter so agreed to be 
dealt with ; and in the estate each member has thenceforth 
n definite and certain share, which he may claim the 
right to receive and to enjoy in severalty, although the 
property itself has not been actually severea and divided**^ 
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It is probable that on account of this case and on ac« 
count of a decision in the High Court, (12 Wkly. Reporter, 
Full Bench Cases, p. 5) this suit was brought by Kantoo Lai 
end Mohabeer Pershad, not for the purpose of recovering 
their respective shares, because they had no distinct or 
definite shares to recover, but to recover the whole pro- 
perty upon the ground that the sale by the fathers was 
void, and that the whole property which the fathers had 
conveyed ought to be brought back again to be joint 
property for the benefit of the whole family. It is ques- 
tionable whether a son can, under the Mitakshara law, 
recover an undivided share of ancestral property sold by 
his father. (12 W. R. 478). But it is unnecessary to 
determine that question in the present case because their 
Lordships are of opinion that, looking to the circum- 
stances of this case, the plaintiff was not entitled to 
recover any portion of the estate as regards the first two 
defendants. 

It appears that the deed of sale was executed on the 
28th July 1856. At that time a decree had been obtained 
against Bhikaree Lai at the suit of Byjnath Chuckerbaty 
upon a bond executed by Bhikaree in his favour, and an 
execution had issued against him, upon which his ^ right 
and share^ in the dwelling-house belonging to the family 
had been attached It was therefore necessary to raise 
money to pay the debt of Bhikaree Lai the father, and to 
get rid of the execution, whatever the effect of it might be. 

The property descended from Kunhya Lai, who died 
in the year 1250. The eldest of the two plaintiffs, Hantoo 
Lai was not born until 1251. So that upon the death of 
Kunhya Lai, the property descended to Bhikaree Lai and 
Bujrung Sahya as his two sons, and they were the only 
persons interested in the property at that time. There 
can be no doubt that if they had contracted a debt at the 
time, the property which descended to them from their 
ancestor would have been liable to pay it. But it is said 
that they could not sell the property because in 1251, 
before the deed of sale was executed, Kantoo Lai was 
born, and by reason of his birth, and the Mithila law, he 
had acquired an interest in his property. 

Now it is important to consider what was the interest 
which Kantoo Lai acquired. Did he gain such an interest 
in this property as prevented it from being liable to pay a 
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8ebt which his father had contracted P If his father had 
died and left him as his heir, and the property had come 
into his hands, could he have said that because this 
was ancestral property which descended to his father from 
his gfrandfather, it was not liable at all to pay his father’s 
debts P In the case which has been referred to in argu- 
ment of Hanoomand Pershad Panday v. Mussainut Babooe 
tdunraj Koonweree, (6 M. I, A ) Lord Justice Knight 
Bruce who delivered the judgment of the Privy Council, 
says at page 421 : — ** Though an estate be ancestral it 
may be charged for some purposes against the heir for 
bhe father’s debts by the father, as indeed the case above 
cited from the 6th volume of the decisions of the Sudder 
Dewanee Adawlut, N. W. P. incidentally shows. Unless 
bhe debt was of such a nature that it was not the duty of 
bhe son to pay it, the discharge of it, even though it 
effected ancestral estate, would still be an act of pious 
duty in the son. By the Hindu law, the freedom of the 
son frt m the obligation to discharge the father’s debt has 
respect to the nature of the debt and not to the nature of 
the estate, whetlier ancestral or acquired by the creator 
cf the debt.” That is an authority to show that ancestral 
property which descends to a father under the Mitakshara 
law is not exempted from liability to pay Ins debts, 
because a son is born to him. It would be a pious duty 
cn the part of the son to pay his father’s debts, and it 
being a pious duty on the part of the son to pay his 
Father’s debts, the ancestral property in which the son as 
bhe son of his father acquires an interest by birth, is 
liable to the father’s debts. The rule is, as stated by 
Lord Justice Knight Bruce ; — The freedom of the son 
from the obligation to discharge the father’s debt has 
•aspect to the nature of the debt and not to the nature of 
Jie estate whether ancestral or acquired by the creator of 
bhe debt.” 

It is necessary therefore to see what was the nature 
>f the debt for the payment of which it was necessary to 
raise money by the sale of the property in question. If 
bhe debt of the father had been contracted for immoral 
purposes, the son might not be under any pious obligation 

pay it ; and he might possibly object to those estates 
irhich had come to the father as ancestral property being 
nade liable to the debt. That was not the case here. It 
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was not shown that the bond upon which the decree was 
obtained was given for immoral purposes ; it was a bond 
given apparently for an advance of money, upon which 
an action was brought. The bond has been substantiated 
in a Court of Justice ; there was nothing to show that it 
was given for an immoral purpose ; and the holder recover- 
ed a decree upon it. There is no suggestion either that 
the bond or decree was obtained benamee for the benefit 
of the father, or merely for the purpose of enabling the 
father to sell the family property, and raise money for his 
own purpose. There is nothing of the sort suggested, 
and nothing proved. On the contrary, it was proved that 
the purchase money for the estate was paid into the 
bankers of the fathers, and credit was given to them with 
the bankers for the amount, and that the money was 
applied partly to pay off the decree, partly to pay off a 
balance which was due from the fathers to the bankers, 
and partly to pay Government revenue ; and then there 
was some small portion of which the application was not 
accounted for. But it is not because there was a small 
portion which was not accounted for, that the son, pro- 
oably at the instigation of the father, has a right to turn 
out the bond fide purchaser who gave value for the estate, 
and to recover possession of it with mesne profits. This 
he has been endeavouring to do after the purchaser has 
been in possession for a period of ten years ; for the pur- 
chase was completed in 1856, and the suit was not brought 
until 1866, when the son says that right of action accrued 
to him upon his attaining his majority. Even if there 
was no necessity to raise the whole purchase money, the 
sale would not be wholly void. 

‘‘ It appears, therefore, to their Lordships that the 
plaintiffs are not entitled to set aside the deed of sale ; 
that the judgment of the Principal Sudder Ameen with 
regard to it was correct ; and that the High Court were 
mistaken in upsetting that decision, and awarding to the 
plaintiff one-fourth of the estate as being one-half of the 
share of his father.^’ 22 W. E. pp. 56, 58. 

6. There has been a great deal of conflict of rulings 
refe^'ence to the true effect of the decision in the 
case of Giridhari Lai t?. Kan too Lai. In the case of Bhefc 
•loninGHri* Naraiu V Januk Sing, (2 I. L R. 438). Mr Justice White 
held that the judgment of the Privy Council in Giridhari 
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Lai’s case does not lay down broadly, that the father in 
a Mitakshara family can sell ancestial iiiiinoveable pro- BhekNnra- 
perty even where tliere is no le^al necessity. In iJiiek 
Narain’s ease, the lather boi lowed money b) morl^M^in^ 
certain ancestial property. On his lailiire to pay the 
money, the lender bi(ai^ht a suit to lecover the amount 
due on the bond, by sale of the h}i)othecated propel ty. 

The sons weie made defendants 111 the case. The Court 
of first instance ^ave a <lecree af^ainst tlie fatlmr only. 

Upon appeal, the Distiict Jiuli^e lemanded the ease loi a 
finding Oil the issue “ ivhether the money boiiow(*d by 
the father was borrowed tor an immoial purpose.” Upon 
the evidence adduced by the parties, in the lower Court, 
the District Judge held “ that the issue w^as not inoved 
in the uifirmative,” and, in accoidanoe with tin* ruling laid 
down ill Giiidhari Lai y. Kaiitoo Lai and in Mudun (jloi)al 
t;. Gourbatee, (15 B L R 2(il) made a dt‘cree aga-inst the 
eons as well as the fathei. Upon ai>peal to the High 
Court, Mr. Justice White held, that lunthei of these cases 
when examined, with refeienee to the facts involved in 
them, can be consideied as aiitl 1011 ties for the doctrine 
that any chaige which the father may cieate upon the 
ancestral immoveable , during the nunouty of 

his sons, is a valid charge, and must be satisfied cnit of 
the pioperty unless the sons can show that the chaige 
was created to secure money borrowed by the father for 
immoral pui poses. I. L. R 2 Cal. p. 141. 

7. In Giiidhari Lai v, Kan too Lai the suit was insti- 
tuted by the son in order to set aside the sale of ancestral 
property for debts due by the father. But in Bhek 
Narain's case, the suit was hi ought by the creditor against 
the father and the sons, for money due under a mortgage 
bond executed by the father alone. Under the cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Justice White held that “ it was incum- 
bent on the plaintifi: lespondent to shew for what purpose 
the loan was contracted, and that the purpose was one 
which justified the father in charging the interests which 
the special appellants (the sons) have in the ancestral 
immoveable property” (1. L. R 2 Cal. p. 445). But the 
opposite view was taken of the Privy CouncilWlecision in 
Giridhari Lai v, Kantoo Lai by the Bengal High Court m 
Adurmony v. i'howdry Shibiiaiairi ( I. L. R. 3 Cal. p 1) and 
Lucki Dai Kuari v, Asman Singh (f* L. R 2 Cal. 213). Bhibnarain. 

j. p. B. 23 
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Puraid 

Karaln 

Hanuman. 


8. In a later case Mr. Justice Fontifex took the same 
view of the Privy Council decision in Gindhari LaPs case 
that was taken by Mr. Justice White in Bhek Narain v, 
Januk Singb (I. L R. 2 Cal. 241). The facts of the case 
decided by Mr. Justice Fontifex were as follows ; — 

A. the father and managing member of a Hindu family 
subject to Mitakshara law, executed bonds, mortgaging a 
portion of the ancestral estate to the father of the defen- 
dant. At the date of the mortgages A. bad living a wife 
and two sons, one of whom was alleged to be an adult, 
and the other a minor. The mortgagee instituted suits 
on the bonds, making A. only a defendant, and in execu- 
tion of decrees obtained by him in those suits, four por- 
tions of ancestral property were attached and sold by the 
Court, (the sale certificates being of the right, title and 
interest of the jndgment-debtorl and were purchased by 
the mortgagee who got possession of the whole 16 annas 
of the four portions of ancestral estate sold. In a suit by 
the widow and the two sons of A. to recover their shares 
in the property from the representatives of the mortgagor, 
it was held that as A. alone executed the mortgages, and 
was alone made a defendant in the suits on the bond, the 
sale in execution as against the minor could pass the 
entire 16 annas of the estate, only in the event of the 
defendants proving that sufiicient necessity existed for 
incurring the debt ; if no necessity was proved, only the 
right, title and interest of A, passed by the sale, although 
the loans might not have been applied by him to immoral 
purposes, and the sons might, if properly proceeded 
against, have been bound to pay A.’s debt. As against 
the adult son, it was doubttul whether anything more 
than the right, title and interest of A. would pass, unless 
necessity were shewn. 

9. In delivering judgment, Mr. Justice Fontifex observ- 
ed — ‘‘ The case of Gindhari Lai v Kantoo Lai decided a 
question of Mithila law ; in that case a necessity affecting 
the whole family ivas proved to have existed, for there were 
execution proceedings affecting the family dwelling-house, 
or at least the father’s rights therein, a sale of which had 
been advertised, and which sale, if carried into effect must 
have been detrimental to the family. Even if that case 
had not been explained in more recent decisions of the 
Frivy Council, we think that the general language of the 
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Jndgment, appljing as it did to the particular facts found 
in the case, cannot be taken as an authority for the pro- 
position that a Mitakshara father may, where no necessity 
exists, convey or charge the rights in specific ancestral 
property of the other members of the family ” (Pursid 
Narain Sing v. Hanooman Sahya, I. L. R 5 Cal. 850.) 

10. The conflicting views with regard to the effect of 
the Privy Council decisions in Giridhari Lai r. Kantoo 
Lai and Mudun Thakoor v Kantoo Lai led to a reference 
to a Full Bench in the case of Lutobmun Das v. Giridhari 


Chowdry, (I. L. R. 5 Cal 855) 
and the answers given thereto 

Questions. 

1. In the case of a Mitak- 
shara family, consisting of a 
father and one minor son, 
where the father (being the 
manager) raises money by 
hypothecating certain ances- 
tral family property by bonds, 
and it is not proved, on the 
one hand, that there was any 
legal necessity for his raising 
the money, nor, on the other, 
that the money was raised or 
expended for immoral or ille- 
gal purposes, or that the 
lender made any enquiry as 
to the purpose for which it 
was required, can the lender 
(the mortgagee) enforce by 
suit against the father and 
the son the payment of his 
money by sale of the property 
during the father’s lifetime 

2. Can he do so, under 
similar circumstances, by suit 
against the minor after the 
father’s death ? 


The questions submitted 
are quoted below in extensOm 

Answers. 

1. The mortgage itself 
upon which the money was 
raised could not be enforc- 
ed, but the debt so contract- 
ed by the father being 
itself an antecedent debt 
within the rulings of the 
Privy Council, and the son 
being a party to the suit, 
the mortgagee, notwith- 
standing the form of the 
proceedings, would be en- 
titled to a decree directing 
the debt to be raised out 
of the whole ancestral 
estate, inclusive of the 
mortgaged property. 


2. Assuming the minor 
to be the only son, the 
mortgagee would be enti- 
tled to a similar decree 
against him after the 
father’s death. 


« Bee 1. L. B. 2 Cal. p 438. 
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QuKBTfONS. 

8 If the mortgagee, under 
6Dch circumstances, brings a 
suit against the father alone 
obtains a decree for pay- 
ment and for ssle, and buys 
the property himself, is he 
entitled, as a bond fide pur- 
chaser for value, to hold the 
property as against the infant 
eon, either during the life or 
after the death of the father * 

4. Would it make any dif- 
ference to the right of the 
mortgagee in any of the above 
cases, if the son, at the time 
of the raising of the money, 
and the giving of the bond, 
were an adult instead of a 
minor Pf 

6. Would it make any dif- 
ference, if the money were 
borrowed partly to pay an 
antecedent debt of the father, 
and partly for some other 
unexplained purpose P 

6, Would it make any dif- 
ference, if, in the sale under 
the decree, the right title and 
interest of the father in the 
property were sold instead of 
the entire property P 

7 . In the case of a Mitak* 
shara joint:]^ family,consi8ting 


Answers. 

3. We think that under 
such circumstances, the 
mortgagee could not be 
considered as a bond fide 
purchaser for value and 
would not be entitled to 
the property, except to the 
extent of the father’s in- 
terest, as against the infant 
son.* 

4. Assuming the adult 
son to be a party to the 
suit, the mortgagee would 
be entitled to a decree simi- 
lar to that mentioned in 
the answer to the first ques- 
tion, directing the debt to 
be raised out of the whole 
ancestral estate t 

5. In the view which 
we take of the case, the 
whole of the money bor- 
rowed would be an antece- 
dent debt. 

6. We consider it un- 
necessary to answer this 
question. 


7- The sons not being 
parties to the suit, they 


• See I L R 5 Cal 845. * If the property be porchased by« 

f See I. L R 5 Cal 845 any other person then it would seem 

See that the purchaser would aoquire a 

complete title even af^ainst the 
minor I L R 6 Cal 1&. 

f If the adult son is not a party, 
his interest ia not affected. 14 
B. li. R. p. 187. 
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Questions. Answers. 

of two brothers and their would be entitled to recover 
sons, the former bein^ tlie their shares as against the 
managers, raise money by exe- purchaser If they had 
cuting a zaripeshgee lease of been made parties, they 
specific family property, the would have had apparently 
lenders making no enquiry as a good defence to the suit 
to the necessity for the loan, upon the merits. 

Immediately after, the two 
brothers take a sublease. The 
rent not being paid, a suit is 
brought by the zaripeshgi- 
dar, and a decree is obtained 
for it against the two bro- 
thers ; and in execution of 
the decree the same property 
is sold, and zaripeshgidar 
becomes the purchaser and 
obtains possession. Are the 
sons entitled to recover back 
the property; or any, and 
what portion of it from the 
purchaser P 

11. In Mudun Thakoor v. Kantoo Lai (14 B. L. R. 187) 
the Privy Council held that a purchaser of joint family 
property, at an execution sale against the father alone, Mudun 
acquires a complete title against the sons. The Judicial too 
Committee after finding in that case that the plaintiffs 

had failed to prove that the debt which was the basis of 
that decree, was contracted for immoral purposes said, 

** It appears that Muddun Mohun Thakoor purchased at a 
sale under an execution of a decree against the two fathers. 

He found that a suit had been brought against the two 
fathers ; that a Court of Justice had given a decree against 
them in favour of the creditor ; that the Court had given 
an order for the particular property to be put up for sale 
under the execution, and therefore it appears to their 
Lordships that he was perfectly justified, within the prin* 
eiples of the case of Hanuman Pershad Panday, in pur- 
ehasing the property, and paying the purchase-fkioney bond 
fide for the purchase of the estate.'^ 

12. According to the Mitakshara the son has equal 
light with the father in ancestral immoveable propei^y ; 
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and it is not therefore easy to see how the right of the son 
can be affected by the decree in a suit in which he is not re- 
presented. It is true that a single person can make a sale 
or mortgage of the family property, for the benefit of the 
family. But that is because the Uarta or manager must 
have implied authority to do all that is necessary for the 
maintenance of the family, and for preservation of the 
family property. But when a suit is brought for pa} ment 
of money borrowed by karta, or for foreclosure, or for sale 
of mortgaged property, it is difficult to see on what princi- 
ple a decree can be made for sale of joint family property, 
unless all the joint owners are represented. Considering 
the wording of sections 278, 279, 280 of the Civil Proce- 
dure Code, it seems that if the sons be not parties in the 
decree, they may object to the sale of the whole property. 

In fact 111 the cases reported in the Indian Law Reports, 
Madras Seiies, Vol V, page 37, such claim was preferred 
and allowed. In those cases the judgment-debtor had 
transferred his interest in a dwelling-house to his sons 
before the same was attached by his ci editors. The claim 
preferred on behalf of the sons being allowed the judg- 
ment-ci editor brought suits to make the property in the 
hands of the sons liable. But the latter suits were dis- 
missed. 

13. It is true that the son is bound to pay the debts of 
his father, unless contracted for immoral purposes. But 
the creditor, ought, it seems, to sue the son, in order to 
make his interest in the family property liable to sale for 
such debts. However, as the law now is, the son’s interest 
may be sold under a decree against the father alone 
provided the father is sued in a representative capacity 
(UmbicaPershadTiwary v. Ram Sahay Lai, I. L. R. 8 Cal. 
891, Shiva Pershad v Jung Bahadoor, I. L. R. 9 Cal 379). 

14. According to Hindu Law, interest to an amount 
exceeding the principal debt, cannot be claimed by the cre- 

•^^on ditor ; and the son of the debtor cannot, it seems, be under 
erateo?*^^ any obligation to pay a larger amount than the debtor 
duSedby’ himself. As the Hindu law does not apply to contracts 
•nVhough Muf ussil, and as the matter is now regulated by the 

ob rate be Contract C®de, the father who incurs debt is bound by 
Ia law to pay interest at the stipulated rate. But the son is 

not under any legal obligation to pay the debts of his 
father, either according to the Dayabhaga or according to 
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the Mitakshara. According to Hindu law, the right of 
the father is extinguished by death ; and the son becomes 
the absolute owner of the propeity which belonged to 
him, as if he never lived The liability of the son to pay 
the debts of the father is a moral obligation, the nature 
of which must be determined by reference to the sacred 
codes of Hindu law, and not by the laws imposed by a 
foreign Government 

15. In the case of Lutchmee Dai Koeri v* Asman 
Singh, (2 I L R. p. 213) the amount of interest did not, 
exceed the principal sum ; but the rate was clearly higher 
than what is allowed by Hindu law The son could not, 
therefore, be held bound to pay the full amount of the 
decree ; and the sale which took place under the decree 
could not be binding on tlie son. But Mr. Justice Markby 
in delivering judgment, said, Can we say here upon the 
face of the decree, that so far as it orders interest to be 
paid, it is a decree for an immoral purpose ? I might 
almost say that such a question answers itself. It may 
be that under Hindu law theie were some restrictions 
against the allowance of interest ; but it is w(»ll-known 
that those restrictions are no longer enforced by our 
Courts.’’ But it must be obvious that this remark is 
altogether beside the question at issue. Tlie Hindu law 
as to the rate of inteiest was never enforced in the Biitish 
Courts in the Mofussil There were cei tain Regulations 
and Acts which the English Government had passed ou 
the subject of usury ; and those Acts and Regulations 
were repealed by Act XXVIII of 18o5. The repeal of the 
usury laws has extended the legal obligation of the debtor 5 
but it cannot extend the moral or religious obligation of 
his son. The son is required b}^ special texts to pay the 
debts of his father; but the liability being primarily a 
moral one, its extent ought to be determined by Hindu 
law. 

16. The error which pervades the judgment under 
notice is, that the son is supposed to succeed to the rights 
and liabilities of the father on the same principle as in 
English law, whereas the fact is, that according to the 
principles of Hindu Jurisprudence, the right ^f the son 
to the paternal estate originates in a cause which is alto- 
gether different from the source of his liability to pay 
debts. According to the Mitakshara, the sou by birtjk 
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aequires his right in paternal wealth. It cannot be said 
that by birth the son becomes also liable to pay the debts 
of bis father. Were that the case, the texts which require 
that the son should pay the debts of bis father would be 
quite superfluous. The fact is, that the liability of the son 
to pay the debts of the father is based upon texts. Ac- 
cording to Hindu lawyers, the right of the son is created 
by the operation of the law of cause and effect ; and the 
right of the father is also extinguished by the operation of 
the law of cause and effect. The result would be that, 
but for special texts, the son would not be bound to pay 
the debts of his father 

17. According to the Mitakshara, the father cannot 
make a sale or mortgage of ancestral immoveable property, 
without the consent of sons, except for legal necessity. 
But for the special texts which require the son to pay the 
debts of his father, the son would not be bound to pay 
even a mortgage debt, according to the Mitakshara. 

18. According to the Dayabhaga, the father is abso- 
lute master of all descriptions of property so long as he 
lives. The right of the son in the paternal wealth arises 
on the death of the father. The result is, that even if 
there had been no special text requiring the son to pay 
the debts of the father, still, according to the Dayabhaga, 
the son would be bound by any mortgage created by the 
father. But as to unsecured debts of the father, the 
liability of tiie son is founded solely on texts, and cannot 
extend further than is prescribed by texts. 

19. The father’s debts are a first charge upon the 
ancestral property^ and must be paid in full before there 
can be any surplus for division. Narada says ; — 

^ ^ ^ , 

Dayabhaga, chap. I, para 47. 

As between the parceners themselves the burthen of the 
debts is to be shared, in the same proportion as the benefit 
of the inheritance. For Narada says : — 


The whole property and all the heirs are liable jointly 
and severally to pay the debts of the father (D. K. S« 
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Chap. VII, 26-28). It ought to be borne in mind, how- Father** 
ever, that after the death of the father, an unsecured debt ohSSe 
contracted bj him does not attain the character of one e*tat* 
that is secured by mortgage. If the ancestral property 
be in the hands of the heir, then an order may be made 
by the Court for the sale of such property, for payment of 
an unsecured debt But if after the death of the father, 
the son sells it or conveys it away by gift, then an 
unsecured creditor cannot make the property liable in the 
hands of the purchaser or donee. (Unna Poorna v, Ganga 
Narain, 2 W. R. 296.) It has been hejd that a devisee is not 
liable for the unsecured debts of the testator, in respect of 
his possession of part of the estate. (Bam Ootum v, Omesh 
Chandra, 2 W. B 156.) It has been also held that a volun- 
tary transfer of property by way of gift, if made bond fide^ 
and not with the intention of defrauding creditors is valid 
against creditors. (4 Mad. 84 ) In a Mitakshara family, 
the right of the father m respect of ancestral property, is 
not greater than that of his sons, except in so far as the 
sons are under an obligation to pay their father’s debts. 

20. The power of the father in a Mitakshara family to 
alienate his own interest in the family property is not 
greater than than that of any other coparcener. The law 
with reference to the subject, will be discussed in the next 
section. 


Section VIII. 

THE POWER OP COPARCENERS IN A MITAK- 
SHARA FAMILY TO ALIENATE THEIR 
OWN INTEREST IN THE JOINT 
FAMILY PROPERTY. 

1. According to the Mitakshara, the right of coparce- 
ners in a joint family, is acquired by birth, and is extin- 
guished by death. The right of every coparcener covers 
the whole joint family estate, according to Vijyaneshwar’s 
conception of joint ownership. In defining what is meant 
by partition, Vijyaneshwar says ; — 

[Partition is the adjustment of several rights regarding 
the whole (joint family properly) by distributing those 
rights on specific articles of property.] 

24 
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2. In accordance with the conception of joint ownership, 
involved in the above definition, it was rightly laid down by 
Lord Westbury, in his jadgment in the well known case 
of Appovier v. Ram Subbain, that according to the true 
notion of an undivided family in Hindu law, no individual 
member of that family, while it remains undivided, can 
predicate of the joint and undivided property that he, that 
particular member, has a certain definite share (11 M. !• 
A. 89). The right of each coparcener is somewhat like a 
mortgagee’s lien. No one undivided member can be called 
owner ; but all have a lien on the whole property ; and all 
' the members collectively can exercise ownership. No 

Prom which while the family remains joint, 

it follows sell any share in any joint family property ; for, so long 

o^?ner°°^- as the property remains joint, he has no share ; he has 
power to sell ^ upon the whole. In the undivided state, no 
thefamii^^ One can say what share will be allotted to the several 
estatJ™ ^ members ; for, by births and deaths, the extent of interest 
of each must be continually fluctuating. It would lead 
to great injustice if any individual member be allowed to 
sell a specific portion of the joint family property, and yet 
continue as a member of the corporation. It was accord- 
ingly held by the High Court of Bengal in the case of 

Sadabartv Sadabart Pershad Sahoo v. Fool Bash Koer, (3 B. L B. 
Pool Bash. ’ P. B. 31) that a co-owner in a family governed by the 
Mitakshara has no authority without the consent of the 


co-owners, to dispose of his individual share.” 


Madras and 
Bombay deoi* 
sions suppos- 
sd to be in 
conflict with 
that of the 
Bengal High 
Oourt. 


Bat the 
leoisions on 
ihe point are 
lUoorreot so 
hr as they 
to. 


3. The ruling laid down by the High Court of Bengal, 
in the case of Sadabart, is generally supposed to be in 
conflict with the decision of the Madras and Bombay High 
Courts on the point {vide the observation made by the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council in the case of Been 
Dyal Lai v. Jagdeep Narain, I. L. R. 3 Cal. p. 205). But 
on careful consideration, it would appear that the deci- 
sions of the several High Courts, on the point, are 
unexceptionable, so far as they go, though there is an 
apparent conflict. 

4. Under the Mitakshara law a coparcener may not 
have power to sell any particular property, or any specific 
share of a particular property. But there is nothing in 
the Mitakshara to prevent the sale by a co-owner of the 
lien, which he possesses on the whole properly, the essence 
of which lien is a right to demand partition. 

6. The law as to the power of a caparcener to alienate 
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h’S own share was finally settled in Madras by the case of 
Viraswamy Graminy v. Ayaswainy, (1 Mad. H. C 471). 

6. In that case one of two brothers had mortgaged 
one of two houses, which formed part of the family pro- 
perty, for his own personal debt. He was then sued in 
an action for damages for a tort, and judgment was 
recovered against him. The judgment-creditor took out viraswamy 
execution; and under a writ oififa the sheriff seized and v-Ayaswamy 
sold the debtor’s interest in the mortgaged house, and 

also in another. The purchaser sued both brothers to 
recover possession. It was decided that the mortgage 
and the execution were valid to the extent of the alienor’s 
share, and that “ what the purchaser or execution-credi- 
tor of the coparcener is entitled to, is the share to which, 
if partition took place, the coparcener himself would be 
individually entitled, the amount of such share, of course, 
depending on the state of the family.” This decision has 
been since followed by the Madras High Court, in several 
other cases. The extract from the judgment quoted above, 
supports the inference that, in the opinion of the learned 
Chief Justice, a coparcener can sell his right to partition ; 
and if that is the principle on which the decision is based, 
then there is no conflict between it and the ruling laid 
down by the High Court of Benga in Sadabart’s case. 

7. In the case of Venkata Chella v Chinnaiyan (5 Mad. 

H. 0. 166) the Madras High Court held that “no parcener 

could give his alienee a title to any specific portion of the ohinnayam, 
joint property, even though such portion was less than his 
share. In Vitla Butten v. Yamenama, (8 Mad. p. 6) it 
was held that a legatee, to whom a portion of the joint 
family property is bequeathed by a member of the family, 
takes nothing under the will. These decisions also are 
evidently based on the principle which I take to be the 
foundation of the ruling in Virasamy Graminy v. Aya- 
swamy, On that principle it follows that if a coparcener 
makes an alienation of his interest in his life, then the 
purchaser or donee acquires the alienor’s right to partition. 

But if a bequest is made by will, the legatee can take 
nothing ; for the alienor’s right to demand partition is 
extinguished by his death. j 

8. In Vitla Butten r. Yamenaimma the Court observed vitu BuUea 

If by the word share is intended specific share, the argu- 

ment is of course valid that a coparcener cannot before 
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partition convey his share to another, for before partition 
it cannot be ascertained what it is. It is equally the 
law in Madras, that a coparcener cannot, before partition, 
convey away as his interest, any specific portion of the 
joint property. Considered in this light, the difficulties 
which have influenced the Calcutta High Court disappear. 
The person, in whose favour a conveyance is made of a 
coparcener’s interest, takes what may on a partition be 
found to be the interest of the coparcener.” These words 
clearly support what I take to be the true principle of the 
Madras decisions. If that is the case, then the purchaser 
must have the partition effected, in the lifetime of his 
vendor. After the vendor’s death, his right to demand 
partition is extinguished ; and a purchaser cannot claim 
the right. 

9. The Bombay High Court finally decided the ques- 
tion in the case of Vasudev Bhat v Venkatesh, (10 Bom. 

Vasudovv. 139). In delivering judgment Westropp, C. J. declared 
Venkatesh strict law of the Mitakshara, and the usage follow- 

ing it in Mithila and Benares, was in accordance with 
the law laid down by the Full Court of Bengal, but stated 
that the opposite practice had prevailed in Western 

The^^noi. India, He concluded his review of the authorities by 
Se Bombay Saying “ on the principle stare decisw which induced Sir 
Barnes Peacock and his colleagues strictly to adhere to 
the anti-alienation doctrine of the Mitakshara, in the 
provinces subject to their jurisdiction where the authority 
of that treatise prevails, w3 at this side of India find 
ourselves compelled to depart from that doctrine, so far as 
it denies the right of a Hindu parcener, for valuable consi- 
deration, to sell, incumber, or otherwise alien his share 
in undivided family property. Were we to hold other- 
wise, we should undermine many titles which rest upon 
the course of decision, that, for a long time, the Courts, 
at this side of India, have steadily taken. Stability of 
decision is, in our estimation, of far greater importance 
than a deviation from the special doctrine of the Mitak- 
shara upon the right of alienation.” 

10. It seems, however, that it was altogether unneces- 
sary to have recourse to usage or to the principle stare 
decisis in order to support the actual decision in the case. 
According to the Mitakshara, a co-owner of joint family 
property cannot sell any specific property or any specific 
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share in any property. But there is nothing in the Mitak- 
shara to prevent the sale or a gift of the right to demand 
partition which a coparcener possesses. The Madras 
decisions are apparently based on this principle ; but the 
Bombay decisions are avowedly based upon a principle 
which is not consistent with the Mitakshara 


11. The Bombay High Court, while favouring the 
rights of a purchaser for value, shows no indulgence to a 
donee to whom an undivided coparcener makes a gift of 
his interest in the joint family^ property. The reason, 
for the view taken by the Bombay High Court, is that in 
the case of a gift there is no equity upon which a decree 
for partition could depend But it seems that the pur- 
chaser for valuable consideration is entitled to a decree 
for partition, not on the ground of equity only, but because 
there is nothing in the Mitakshara which prohibits the 
sale of the right to demand partition. In this view the 
purchaser and donee stand on the same footing. 

12. The English text writers seem to be of opinion 
that it is on equi tables principle only that the rights of a 
purchaser from a coparcener are worked out by means of The oonfa- 
partition. But the application of principles of English arisesinoon- 
law in expounding the Mitakshara or the Dayabhaga leads *he wrong^^ 
to endless confusion. ‘‘A further question arises” 

Mr Mayne as to what date must be taken as fixing the bSrdu^aioai 
amount of interest he (the mortgagee from a coparcener) piwed. 
possesses in the joint family property For instance, sup- 
pose one of two brothers grants a mortgage upon the 
family property for his own benefit, and the transaction 
runs on until after three more brothers are born, and the 
father is dead, and then the creditor sues to enforce his 
claim — has he a lien upon one-third of the property which 
was the interest of his debtor at the time of the mortgage 
or only upon one-fifth which is his interest at the time of 
suit?” Mr. Mayne is evidently of opinion that these ques- 
tions are unanswerable. But if the view of law referred 
to above be accepted, then such difficulties cannot arise. 

13. In the Full Bench case of Sadabart Pershad, the 


Bengal High Court held that a coparcener in a joint 
family, governed by the Mitakshara law, cannot alienate ^ 
his interest without the consent of his co-owners. But in to pvJShS^v 
the subsequent case of Mahabeer Pershad v. Bamayad 
Singh, (12 B. L. E.) the Court decreed partition and order- Court. 
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Hfihab«er od that the share of the alienor should be charged with 
▼.BaniAyad. amount received by him as purchase money or as loan. 

In the latter case the father mortgaged the family pro- 
perty without legal necessity. The property being sold in 
execution of the decree obtained by the mortgagee, the 
eldest son sued on his own behalf and on behalf of a minor 
brother to set aside the sale. The Court found that the 
plaintiff had assented to the transaction, consequently 
only the interest of the minor was concerned. The Court 
after observing that the result of setting aside the sale 
unconditionally would be that the property on going 
back will come to be enjoyed by the joint family as it was 
before the mortgage and sale ; and of necessity, by virtue 
of the Mitaksliara law, will return to the management of 
the very man who obtained Rs. 3000 from the first defen- 
dant, on the pretended security afforded by the mortgage, 
which did not seem to accord very well with equity and 
good conscience.’’ As the father might at any moment 
claim partition, the Court proceeded to point out that 

plainly the first defendant is in equity entitled as against 
the father to insist upon his calling his share into being 
and realizing it for their benefit. Substantially the same 
reasoning applies to the eldest son who aided his father 
in effecting the mortgage.” On these considerations, the 
Court decreed that the property be recovered by the plain- 
tiffs for the joint family. But the decree was accom- 
panied by the declaration that on recovery, the property 
be held and enjoyed by the family in defined shares. And 
it was also declared that the share of the father and of 
the eldest son be jointly and severally subject to the lien 
thereon of the first defendant for the repayment of the 
sum Rs. 3000 advanced by the first defendant to the 
second defendant (the father) and interest thereon. 

14. The above decision was passed before that of 
Mudun Thakoor v. Kantoo Lai, Otherwise a sale in exe- 
cution of a decree against the father could not be set aside 
at the instance of the sous when the debt was not for 
immoral purposes. 

15. According to the decision in Mahabeer v, Ramayad 
a donee woald get nothing for there are no such equities in 
his favour as there are in favour of a purchaser. 

16. In the case of Been Dyal Lai r. Jugdipnarain, 
(1. L. R. 3 CaJ. p. 198) it has been ruled by the Privy 
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Council that the right, title and interest of a co-owner in a 
joint ancestral estate may be attached and sold in execu- 
tion to satisfy a decree obtained against him personally 
under the law of the Mitakshara, as well in Bengal as in 
Bombay and Madias. The ruling of tlie Bengal High 
Court in the cases of Sadabart and Mahabeer Pershad 
therefore now applies only when the sale is a private one 
and not in execution of a decree. The distinction is not 
warranted by any principle of Hindu law. The Privy 
Council was evidently in favour of setting aside the Ben- 
gal decisions ; and the above ruling was laid down as the 
first step towards doing so. To a certain extent the Lords 
of the Judicial Committee were influenced by the English 
law of partnership. (I. L. R, 3 Cal. p. 209 ) 


Section IX. 

THE FATHER’S POWERS IN RESPECT OF 
ANCESTRAL PROPERTY ACCORDING 
TO THE DAYABHAGA. 

According to Jimutavahana, the leading authority of 
the Bengal school, the right of a son to his father’s 
wealth, does not originate from the date of his birth ; but 
from the date of the father’s death. So long as the 
father lives, he is absolute owner not only of his self- 
acquired property, but also of all ancestral wealth. It, 
therefore, follows that the father can deal with the same 
in any manner he likes, irrespective of the consent of his 
sons 

2. There are some texts which apparently declare that 
the son has equal right with the father in ancestral pro- 
perty ; and that the fatlier cannot make a sale or gift of 
ancestral property without the consent of sons. But 
Jimutavahana has explained away all these texts in some 
manner or other (Dayabhaga, chap. II, paras. 9-30). 

3. With regard to the text of Jajnyavalkya* quoted 
in para. 9, chap. II of the Dayabhaga, Jimuta proposes 
three different interpretations to avoid its plain meaning. 
The last interpretation which must be taken as the correct 
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Dayabhaga, chap II, para. 9 . 
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one, in the opinion of the author, is apparently unexcep- 
tionable. But when considered in connection with thi 
context in the original Sanhita, the text would appear to b( 
meant to bear a different meaning altogether. The texi 
says that in ancestral property the rights of the fathei 
and son are equal.” Jimuta says that this does not meai 
that by birth the son becomes a co-owner with the fathei 
in ancestral property. According to the interpretation 
finally adopted by Jimuta, the text means that where thi 
father is a Kshetraja son, he cannot take a double share 
in the event of a partition with the sons. (Uayabhaga 
chap. II, para. 59.) 

4 With regard to the text of Vyasa which declares tha 
the father cannot make a sale or gift of immoveable pro 
perty without the consent of sons, Jimuta says that it is i 
moral precept, but not a binding rule of law. The text i 
as follows ; — 
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The finite verb in the text is understood; and Jimutj 
says that the ellipsis is to be supplied by the interpolatio 

of the word and not by the word If the wor< 

qrviir be interpolated, then the text would mean, Thoug 
immoveables and bipeds have been acquired by a mai 
himself, yet without convening all his sons no sale or gif 
should be made.” Jimuta does^give any reason why th 

word may not be interpolated. But the reason i 

given by the commentator Sreekishen. The commentate 
says, that the finite verb which is interpolated ought t 
have the same nominative as the participle ^ convening 

The word would have a different nominative ; an 
it cannot be taken as the word in the mind of the hoi 
legislator. 

6. Thus it is shown that the text is a mere moral piN 
cept and is not legally binding. Having done this, Jimul 
says that if the father sells ancestral immoveable proper! 
without the consent of sons, he incurs sin ; but the saJ 
itself cannot be held invalid in consequence of such wai 

of consent, for as he says 

This passage being erroneously translated in Colebrook 
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• t 

it is supposed that Jimota justifies the sale of ancestral without the 
property, on the principle /ac^um valet; and this notion J22J*5nth« 
has been the fruitful source of a great many erroneous fjjtup? vaiot. 
decisions on some of the most important points of Hindu ^ 

law. 

6. Jimutavahana could not be so illogical as to say ig 
that a sale by a person, who has not the necessary power erroneous, 
to effect, it, would yet be valid when actually effected It 

would have been rank heresy on his part to make such an 
assertion, in the face of the maxim nothing is too heavy 
for a text.” 

7. What Jimuta says in the passage quoted above, is 
nothing more than a truism, and is in no way equivalent 
to the doctrine factum valet. According to Jimuta the 
father is absolute owner of all ancestral property so long 
as he lives. That being the case, he must have power to 
sell or dispose of ancestral property, in any manner, with- 
out the consent of sons. Ownership, according to Hindu 
Jurists, is a thing, the essential characteristic of which is 
the power of absolute disposition ; and the nature of that ' 
thing cannot be altered or affected by a hundred texts. A 
text can produce an invisible result. But it cannot alter 
the nature of a thing. It cannot make a thing lose its 
essential characteristic. This is nothing but a tiuism. 

8. It would not be of much use to enquire how the 
error originated. But it is a matter of surprise that it 
should not have been as yet detected by any one, in all 
those hotly contested cases in which the doctrine has been 
erroneously applied. The fact is, that when the mind is 
accustomed to an erroneous notion, it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to shake it off. English Judges and lawyers may well 
be excused, when it is taken into consideration that the 
error escaped detection even by a scholar and jurist like 
Pandit Shama Charan Sirkar. The learned pandit vehe- 
mently deplores the mischievous results of the doctrine. 

But notwithstanding his evident solicitude to get rid of 
it, he saw no way out of the difficulty. 

9. In Mr. Colebrooke^s translation of the Dayabhaga, 
the passage is rendered in English by the words ” a fact 
cannot be altered by a hundred texts.” But this translation 
is misleading, if not inaccurate. The word fact may mean 
an event” or an “ act or it may mean ** a thing.” 

But the word RRI in the original can never mean an event. 

26 
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It is equivalent to the English word substance. The pas- 
sage ought to have been translated thus : — a thing cannot 
be altered by a hundred texts.*’ 

10. In a note to para. 30, chapter II, of Mr. Cole- 
brooke’s translation of the Dayabhaga, there is a translation 

Bay^iiuNui- of a portion of Eaghu Nandan’s commentary on the pas- 
lantMT on sage which apparently supports the doctrine of fdctum 
£ki*dowSttby vcdet But on careful consideration it would appear that 
imuta. the illustration in the commentary is meant for a differ- 
ent purpose altogether. The commentator says, If a 
Brahmin be slain, the precept * slay not a Brahmin’ does 
not annul the murder ; nor does it render the killing of 
Brahmin impossible.” What then P “It declares a sin.” 
Eaghu Nandana does not say that the murder can be 
committed without sufficient bodily power. If the murder 
is committed, then it is proved by the act that the author 
had power ; and the illustration further shews that that 
power is capable of being exercised notwithstanding texts 
prohibiting its exercise. Similarly, if a man has legal 
ownership in a thing, and is therefore entitled to sell it, 
he may exercise his right, notwithstanding any prohibition 
in any text. 

11. There is nothing in the Dayabhaga or in the com- 
mentaries which can be interpreted as equivalent to the 
doctrine of factum valet. Jimutavahana maintains the 
validity of a sale or gift of ancestral property by the 
father, not on the principle factum valet but on the ground 
that an absolute owner must have the right to sell. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Section I. 

ORIGIN OF THE PRACTICE OF MAKING WILLS. 

1. In the last chapter, the extent of a Hindu’s power 

alienation inter vivos in respect of joint family property 

has been dealt with. In this Chapter, I propose to deal 
with the powers of testation now possessed by Hindus. 

2. I may observe here that testamentary disposition, 
which is intended to take effect after the proprietor’s 
death, is not only unknown in Hindu Law, but is incon- 
sistent with its fundamental principles The practice of 
testation first came into existence, at the time of the com- 
mencement of British rule, in the Presidency towns. It 
seems likely therefore that the example of Englishmen 
making wills led the natives who came into contact with 
them, to adopt the practice, the natural inclination of the 
father being not to recognize that the son has any right to 
control his acts and the making of wills being well calcu- 
lated to check the spirit of insubordination among sons. 
It is well-known that serious misunderstandings some- 
times arise between fathers and sons, especially where 
the father takes a second wife in old age. Out of natural 
love and affection, the father cannot take any irrevocable 
step against the sons. But as a will is revocable, it is 
just the weapon which a Hindu father would resort to 
in order to keep his sons in terror. The Shasters restrain 
the exercise of arbitrary power by the father The Daya- 
bhaga of Jimuta first withdrew that restraint ; but the 
principle on which Jimuta withdrew the restraint being 
misunderstood, the Courts of law have given their sanction 
to even testamentary disposition by Hindus, thus extend- 
ing their powers to deal with their property to an extent 
not contemplated by Jimuta vahana or any other authority. 

8. Mr. Mayne says that the true origin of testament- 
ary power is to be sought for in Brahminic influence.” But 
the doctrines which are maintained in the Brahminical 
treatises on law, are altogether inconsistent with the 
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principle of testamentary disposition j and there is no 
reason whatever to suppose that the practice of testation 
amon^ the Hindus had its origin in Brahminical influence. 
Oil the contrary, it would seem that wills would have 
remained unknown among the Hindus even to this day, 
if the Courts eiatabljshed by the foreign conquerors of the 
country, had not deprived the Brahmins of all the power 
which they exercised in the country from time immemo- 
rial. The Biahminical idea is, that the family property 
iis a fund for the maintenance of the members. They 
I would never give such arbitrary power to any individual 
* member as is implied in a will. Gifts for religious and 
charitable purposes were no doubt favoured by the Brah- 
mins, as they are everywhere by the priestly class. There 
are numerous devices for encouraging gifts to Brahmins. 
But it is difficult to see what special advantage they 
could gain by encouraging the practice of testation. Gifts 
to idols very seldom bring any advantage to the higher 
classes of Brahmins. 

4. The Mitakshara and the Dayabhaga agree in bold- 
jing that ownership is extinguished by death. If the 
deceased person was a member of a joint family governed 
by the Mitakshara, then on his death the surviving mem- 
bers become the sole owners of the family property, as if 
the deceased^ never existed. If the deceased was not a 
member of a joint family, then on his death his heir suc- 
ceeds to the estate by virtue of special texts of law. Bui 
for the texts of law which create the right in favour ol 
the son or other heir, the property of the deceased woulc 
remain without an owner, according to the principles 
universally accepted by Hindu Jurists. Wills are there- 
fore not only unknown in Hindu law, but are inconsisteni 

»nd 5. It 18 supposed by some that the texts of Harita anc 
Katyana* contain the germs of Hindu Wills. But or 
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going tfarongl) these texts, it would appear that the promise 
of a deceased person does not directly create any real right 
in favour of the promisee. The son or other heir must fulfil 
the pi'omise of the late proprietor, as if it were a debt duo 
by him. The texts of Harita and Katyana cannot there- 
fore be taken as an authority for the making of wills by 
Hindus. 

6. Ownership being extinguished by death, any disposi- Usage aioni 
tion made by a person to take effect after his death must ^ 

necessarily be void in Hindu law. By usage the practice •S^*^*^'** 
may be justified. But if the desposition is a sinful one, 
as where a virtuous son is disinherited, there even usage 
will not justify the disposition. 


Section II. 

HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF WILLS CASES 

AMONG HINDUS. 

1. It has been already stated that the practice of testa- 
tion first came into existence in the Presidency towns. 

The earliest Known will is that of Ojaiichand, whose name, j 
in connection with that of Clive, is well-known to readers 
of Indian history. Omichand’s will was dated the year 
1768 It, therefore, seems likely that the practice of mak- 
ing wills had come into existence before the commence- Ra«ikiiai 
ment of Britisli rule in India In Bengal the testamentary 

power of Hindus was recognized by the English Courts of 
Law at a very early date. The first case is that of Rasik 
Lai Datta v, Chaitanya Charan Datta. The testator who 
was the father of four sons, and had property of both 
descriptions, ancestral and self-acquired, thought proper 
to leave the whole property to his younger sons to the 
disinherision of the two elder of whom the second dis- 
puted the will But the will was held valid. 

2. Then came the Nadiya Rajah’s case. The docu- 

ment sought to be set aside in the case is sometimes BajahUoi 
spoken of as a will ; sometimes as a deed of gift. But on 
referring to the original as printed in the histq^y of the 
family by Babu Eartic Chandra Roy, it appears that it was 
a deed of gift, and not a will The language of the deed 
is dear. But if theie was any doubt that would be re- 
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moved on reference to the history of the circnmstances 
which led to it, and on reference to the subsequent steps 
which the Rajah took in order to give validity to his act. 

3 The following is a literal translation of the deed. 

To my beloved son Shib Chandra Roy Bajpai. 

I am too old now ; and at tins time of my life it is not 
for me to manage the business of my principality. It is now 
proper that 1 should devote myself to such acts as contribute 
to the spiritual happiness of the soul in the next world. 
This principality has never been divided ; so I convey 
away to you, by this deed, all iny zemindarees and all the 
firmans, old and new, and all the paraphernalia of state 
conferred by the Huzoor (the emperor of Delhi). The 
right of performing the worship of idols, and all the zemin- 
daree papers, profits and loss, will be yours Your brothers 
and your brothers’ sons will have no right to the same. 
Sambhu Chandra has a large family, and he will, therefore, 
get Rs. 15000, out of the Mashohara assigned to me by 
Sarkar. [Then the amounts payable to the other mem- 
bers of the family are mentioned ] The deed then goes 
on to recite : — neither you nor they shall ever do anything 
in contravention of the terms of this deed. If you do any- 
thing at variance with this deed, that will not be valid in 
law and will not be sanctioned by the authorities. 9th 
Jait,1187.” 

4. After executing this deed of gift, as it is rightly 
called in the family history, the old Rajah took the neces- 
sary steps to have the zemindaree sunnud from Govern- 
ment in Shib Chundra’s favour. There were great 
difficulties at first, owing to the opposition of the Rajah’s 
youngest son Sambhu Chandra. The sunnud was after all 
obtained A great durbar was then held by the Raja in 
his own house, in which he formally installed Shib Chandra 
as Rajah, and himself rendered to him all royal honours. 
After this, the old Maharaja retired from the world, and 
passed the rest of his life on the banks of the river 
Bhagiratha, at a place near Nadiya. 

6. All these circumstances clearly show that it was a 
case of gift inter vivos and not that of a will. The sum- 
mary of the plaint and written statement in the Kshitis 
Bangsabali also shows that the parties regarded it as a 
case of gift and not as a testamentary devise. The Pan- 
dits, in accordance with whose opinion the case was decid- 
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edy also viewed it in the light of a gift inter vivos. Had it 
been a case of testamentary devise, the Pandits would 
probably have said that such a thing is unknown in 
Hindu Law. 


6. As it was, the Vyavastha of the Pandits and the 
actual decision in the case must be regarded as in entire 
accordance with tiie principles of the Dayabhaga, There 
can be no doubt whatever that according to Jiinutava- 
hana, the father is absolute master of all descriptions of 
ancestral property, and that though a gift or sale of ances- 
tral immoveable property without the consent of sons, is 
sinful, yet such gift is not invalid, being made by one who 
is the absolute owner for the time being. 


7. It would thus appear that the Nadiya Raja s case is 
no authority for holding that a father can disinherit a 
son by a testamentary bequest. Mr. Colebrooke appends 
a note to the case in \Vhich he agrees with the pandit’s 
opinion as being in accordance with the doctrines of 
Jimutavahana. He ends by saying No opinion was 
taken from the law officers of the Sudder Court in 
this case. But it has been received as a precedent which 
settles the question of a father’s powers to make an actual 
disposition of his property, even contrary to the injunc- 
tion of the law whether by gift or by will or by distribu- 
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tion of shares.” 


8. The word italicised, in the above, shows that Mr. 


Colebrooke also took the words &c., in chap. II, 

para. 30 of the Dayabhaga, as equivalent to the doctrine 
of factum valet. It is therefore no wonder that he should 
accept the case as a precedent which settles the testamen- 
tary power of a Hindu father in Bengal. But it will be 
shown that, according to the principles of Hindu Juris- 
pundence, a testamentary devise cannot take any effect 
whatever, except as an approved usage. 

9. The Nadiya Raja’s case was decided in the year 
1792 ; and it was followed next year by the case of Dial 
Chand v. Kissore Dasee, (Montr. 371) where the property 
appears to have been self-acquired. 

10. In the year 1800 a most important case arising . 
out of the Raja Naba Kishen’s Will, was litigated in the 
Supreme Court. The testator who had a natural borni 
son and an adopted son, bequeathed an ancestral taluk 
to his adopted son, and the four brothers of such son, 
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thereby depriving bis natural son of all interest in the 
taluk, and bis adopted son of four-fifths of the interest. 
The validity of the Will was admitted without dispute in 
the case, through the advice of the English lawyers who 
conducted it. 

11. In 1808 the will of Nemy Charan Mullik was con- 
tested in the Supreme Court. But the decree declared 

that by Hindu Law, Nemy Charan Mullik might and 
could dispose by will of all his property as well moveable 
as immoveable, and as well ancestorial as otherwise.” 

12. In 1816 the current of decision was disturbed by 
the case of Bhowany Charan v, Ramkanta, (2 S. D 202). 
It was a case in which the father had made a gift of all 
his property to his younger son, thereby disinheriting the 
elder son. The pundits looked upon the case as one of 
illegal partition ; and declared that the disposition was 
invalid The result was, that the gift was set aside. 
According to the true principle of the Dayabhaga, the gift 
was legally valid though morally wrong, as in the Nadiya 
case Even if looked upon in the light of a partition 
prohibited by the Shastras, still the act was legally valid. 
The texts and rules relating to partition contained in the 
Dayabhaga must be considered in the light of moral 
precepts, and not m the light of legal injunctions. If 
the father makes an actual gift in favour of one son to 
the exclusion of the others then the gift is valid, whether 
it is looked upon in the light of a gift or an unequal 
partition, though the father incurs sin by infringing 
the moral rules relating to partition. (See the comment 
of Sreekishen on para. 21 of chap. II and on para. 4, chap. 
VII of the Dayabhaga). 

13. Except in the Bengal school, the power of the 
father is as limited in respect of unequal distribution as 
it is in respect of making alienations. There is no 
conflict between the texts. Mr. Mayne is evidently 
wrong when he says that the two sets of texts are quite 
irreconcileable. The difficulty arises not on account of 
conflicting texts, but on account of the fact that Jimuta 
has explained away one set of texts by shewing that they 
contain qnly moral precepts whereas, he has discussed the 
other set of texts, as if they were positive rules of law. 
The apparent con^ct between one portion of the Dayar* 
bhaga and another can be easily reconciled, as I have shown 
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above. There is however a great deal of discussion, on the 
subject, in Mr. Mayne^s Treatise on Hindu Law, (Art. 415) 
and in the judgment of the Supreme Court in the case of 
Cosy Nath v. Hara Suuden. The fact is that Hindu 
lawyers deal with rules of law and morality, in the same 
work ; and it is almost impossible for an English lawyer, 
however learned, to discover what rules are legally binding, 
and what rules are not so, by referring only to the English 
translations of Colebrooke or Sutherland. Without care- 
fully studying the original, under competent teachers, even 
native lawyers are apt to fall into error in such matters. 

14. When the cases under notice were decided, the 
usual practice was to refer to pandits for opinion. The 
opinions given by the pandits were generally correct. 
But the English J udges and lawyers generally misconceived 
the grounds of their opinion ; and they very often laid 
down rulings and deduced conclusions which became 
fruitful sources of error and confusion. For example, 
the opinion given by the pandits in the Nadiya Kaja^s 
case is unexceptionable. " The actual decision in the case is 
also unexceptionable. But English lawyers came to the 
conclusion that the pandits justified the gift of the whole 
property to the eldest son on the ground of factum valet ; 
and they therefore saw no difference whatever between a 
gift inter vivos and a testamentary bequest. 

15. At the present time, the Judges decide Hindu law 
questions on the authority of case law and on the authori- 
ty of English text-books and translations. Within the last 
twenty years many important rulings have been set aside. 
But with due deference, it is to be observed that the new 
rulings are in a great many cases quite as erroneous as 
the old ones, if not more so. This state of things is far 
from being satisfactory. But it is not likely to be im- 
proved until arrangements are made for giving a better 
training in Hindu law to those who are admitted as mem- 
bers of the profession. 

16. But to return. Mr. Macnaghten was not in favour 
of recognizing unlimited power in the father to deal 
with ancestral immoveable property. But the reasons which 
he gave for his opinion are altogether erroneous. However, 
his opinion led the Supreme Court of Bengal to refer to 
the Judges of the Sudder Court in a case, in the year 1881. 
With reference to the questions asked, the Judges of the 
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Sndder Court gave the following reply which has since been 
accepted as settling the law on the point. 

On mature consideration” said the Sudder Judges of 
the point referred to us, we are unanimously of opinion 
that the only doctrine that can be held by the Sudder 
Dewany Adawlut consistently with the decisions of the 
Court, and the customs and usages of the people, is, that 
a Hindu, who has sons, can sell, give, or pledge without 
their consent, immoveable ancestral property, situated in 
the province of Bengal ; and that, without the consent of 
sons, he can by will prevent, alter or affect their succes- 
1 sion to such property.” 

In a note, it was stated that this certificate overruled 
the case of Bhowany Charan. As to gifts inter vivos 
the law, as laid down in this certificate, is in accordance 
with the Dayabhaga. But as to wills, it is founded entirely 
on a misconception. lu the Tagore will case, the ques- 
tion was raised in the plaint ; but at the time of hearing, 
the Counsel for plaintiff declined to argue the point. 

18. In Southern India the validity of Hindu wills was 
Tbe history open to question fora longer time. Between the years 

BoutherV*^ 1817 and 1829 the question arose, in several cases, before 
India. the Madras Sudder Court But in none of these cases 
was it finally decided. In the latter year, Madras Eeg. 
V was passed. It recited that wills were instruments 
[unknown in Hindu Law, and that in some cases, wills 
|had been made containing provisions altogether repug- 
Viant to its principles ; and by this Regulation it was 
ttenacted that for the future Hindu wills should have no 
legal force whatever, except so far as they were in con- 
:ormity with Hindu Law according to authorities preva- 
lent in the Presidency. Wills were accordingly not only 
set aside, where they prejudiced the issue as by an unequ^ 
distribution of ancestral property (Moottoovengada v, 
Toonbayaswamy Mad. Dec. of 1849, p. 27) ; but the 
Courts also laid down that where a man, without issue, 
bequeathed his property away from his widow and daugh- 
ters, such a will would be absolutely invalid and ille^, 
unless they had assented to it (Tullapragadha v. Corovedy ; 
Sevacan/i?. VeneyanmaJ, Mad. Dec. of 1850, p. 50). 

19. These decisions made wills of Hindus wholly in« 
operative. But in the very next year a case was decided 
which ultimately led to a complete revolution. The 
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following account of that case is quoted from Mr. Mayne’s 
Treatise on Hindu Law. 

The suit was by a widow to recover her husband^s 
estate, which consisted in part of ancestral immoveable 
property. The defendants set up a will executed by the 
deceased, by which he constituted them executors and 
managers of his estate, and after providing for his wife 
and daughters, left the rest of his property to religious 
and charitable uses, with a promise that if his wife, then 
pregnant, bore a son, the estate should revert to him on 
his coming of age. The will was found to be genuine, 
but the widow set up an authority to adopt a sou in the 
event of a daughter being born. The Civil Judge con- 
sulted the Sudder Pandits, and asked whether the will was 
valid, and if so, whether it would be invalidated by 
the authority' to adopt, if actually given The Pandits 
answered, The will referred to in the question is valid 
under the Hindu law, the testator' having thereby be- 
queathed a portion of his estate for the maintenance of 
his wife, and other members of his family whom he was 
bound to protect, and directed the remainder to be appro- 
priated to charitable purposes in the event of his wife 
who was then pregnant, not being delivered of a son. 
If the testator had really given his wife verbal instruc- 
tion to adopt a son in the event of her not bearing such 
issue, her compliance with those instructions would of 
course invalidate the will according to the Hindu law, 
it being incompetent for the testator, who authorised the 
adoption of a son, to alienate the whole of the estate, and 
thereby injure the means of the maintenance of his would 
be heir.” The Civil Judge found against the alleged 
authority to adopt, and decided in favour of the will. 
His decision was given in 1849. In appeal to the Sudder 
Adalut, the widow urged that under Reg. V of 1829 the 
will was void. The case was heard by a single Judge, 
who affirmed the decree of the Lower Court. In regard 
to the validity of the will, he said, The third objection 
taken by the appellant is, that the will is illegal, because 
the widow is the party to whom the law gives the estate. 
The Court have referred to all the authorities ^quoted by 
the appellant in support of his position, and find that 
although the opinions regarding wills of Hindus generally 
are conflicting, yet that the majority of them are against 
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the argument of the appellant. It is unnecessary to cite 
all the opinions given on the subject, and the Court will 
content itself with referring to the case of Ram Tanu 
Mullick V. Ram Gopal Mullick, Mor. Dig. p. 8 ; in which 
i- it was held that a Hindu might, and would dispose by 
I will of all his property, moveable and immoveable, and as 
I well ancestral as otherwise, and this decision was affirmed 
I on appeal by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

! Questions, however, regarding the legality of the will 
now under consideration were referred to the law officers 
of the Court, to whom the legislature have assigned the 
duty of declaring the law on such matters, and they dis- 
tinctly stated their opinion, that it is a valid and good 
instrument. The arguments therefore, of the appellant 
that it is not recognizable under the provisions of Reg. V 
of 1829 cannot be sustained. 

Upon this decision Mr. Strange lately a Judge of the 
Madras Sudder and High Courts, remarks, This deci- 
sion was passed by a single Judge, confessedly ignorant 
of the law. He sought to guide himself by authorities, 
but found them conflicting Supporting himself by the 
opinion of the Pandits, and by a judgment of the Calcutta 
Supreme Court, affirmed by the Privy Council, he upheld 
the will then in issue which appointed trustees to the tes- 
tator’s property, to the prejudice of his widow. The 
Pandits then applied to are the same who have since 
declared that no Hindu can make a will, and they explain 
that they gave the opinion rested on in the above case 
under the idea that they were called upon to test the will 
by the power the testator had to deal with the property 
during his lifetime in the manner he had done by the 
will.” 

However, the case went on appeal, to the Privy Council^ 
and was there affirmed. Their Lordships said, It may 
be allowed that in ancient Hindu Law, as it was under- 
stood through the whole of Hindustan, testamentary 
instruments, in the sense affixed by English lawyers to 
that expression, were unknown ; and it is stated by a 
writer of authority, (Sir Thomas Strange) that the Hindu 
language has no term to express what we mean by will. 
But it does not necessarily follow that what in effect, 
though not in form, are testamentary instruments, which 
we only to come into operation, and affect property, aft&r 
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the death of the maker of the instrument^ were equally 
unknown. However this may be, the strictness of the 
ancient law has long since been relaxed, and throughout 
Bengal a man, who is the absolute owner of property, may 
now dispose of it by will as he pleases, whether it be 
ancestral or not. No doubt the law of Madras differs in 
some respects, and amongst others with respect to wills, 
from that of Bengal. But even in Madras it is settled 
that a will of property, not ancestral, may be good A 
decision to this effect has been recognized and acted upon 
by the Judicial Committee, and indeed the rule of law to 
that extent is not disputed in this case If then the will 
does not affect ancestral property, it must be, not because 
an owner of property by the Madras law cannot make a 
will, but because, by some peculiarity of ancestral pro- 
perty, it is withdrawn from the testamentary power It 
was argued by the respondent’s Counsel, that in all cases 
where a man is able to dispose of his property by act 
inter vivos, he may do so by will ; that he cannot do so 
when he has a son, because the son, immediately on his 
birth, becomes coparcener with his father ; that the 
objection to bequeathing ancestral property is founded 
on the nature of an Hindu undivided family ; but where 
there are no males in the family, the liberty of bequeath- 
ing is unlimited. It is not necessary for their Lordships 
to lay down so broad a proposition, as they think it 
safer to conform themselves to the particular case before 
them. Under tlie circumstances of testator’s family 
when he made his will and codicil, and having regard to 
the instruments themselves, the Pundits to whom this 
question was referred by the Court, the Pundits of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adalut have declared their opinion that 
these instruments are sufficient to dispose of ancestral 
estate. That opinion has been affirmed by two Judges 
successively, of whom it is but justice to say that they 
ippear to have examined the subject very carefully, and 
if ter much consideration to have pronounced very satis- 
*actory judgments, though in one or two incidental ob- 
mrvations which have fallen from them, their Lordships 
aay not entirely concur” (6 M. I. A. 841). 

With reference to the above decision, Mr. Mayne says 
bat it was in unconscious conformity to the popular 
seling, a feeling which aimed at increased liberty in 
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regard to property, and which showed itself by attempts 
to alienate it in ways unknown to the law of the Mitak* 
shara/^ Mr. Mayne is evidently of opinion that the de^ 
sire for increased liberty was something quite new in 
the country at the time ; and that although wills are 
unknown in Hindu law, yet the Courts were perfectly 
justified in giving eflEect to testamentary disposition by 
Hindus The fact is, that the desire for unlimited power 
to deal with property existed from the beginning of time. 
(The law of the shastars kept that desire within reason*- 
able bounds. In Bengal Jimutavahana first relaxed the 
stringencies of the old law. But the founder of the 
Bengal admits that right to property is extinguished by 
death of the owner. The heirs to the deceased become 
owners of the property at the moment of his death. A 
testamentary disposition must therefore be necessarily in- 
I operative even according to the Dayabhaga. 

Sami Joiin 20. In Naga Lutchmy v. Nada Baja the judgment of 
the Sudder Court was pronounced in the year 1851 ; 
and that of the Privy Council in 1856. In the interme- 
diate period, the Sudder Court held in another case that a 
Hindu cannot make a will in favour of a foster son, on 
the ground that the Hindu Law does not recognize a 
foster son (Sami Josin v. Eamien, Mad Dec. of 1852, 

p. 60). 

21. In 1855 and 1859 the Madras Sudder Court again 
broadly laid down the rule that a Hindu’s will was in- 
operative unless it took effect by delivery of possession. In 
1861 there were three cases, in all of which the wills were 
set aside as being opposed to Hindu Law. In those cases 
the Sudder Court refused to be bound by the decision of 
the Privy Council in Naga Lutchmy v. Nada Eaja, holding 
that it had been based upon an opinion of the Pandits, 
which was given under a misapprehension. 

22. In 1862 the question came before the High Court 
** of Madras in a case where the testator who had no male 

issue, had bequeathed the bulk of his property, moveable 
and immoveable, to a distant relation, allotting what was 
admitted to be a sufficient maintenance to his widow. No 
possession had been given ; and confessedly the disposition 
could only operate as a will. The High Court affirmed 
the will on the authority of Naga Lutchmy v, Nada Eaja ; 
and the question has not been re-opened since* (Yalina- 
yagam o. Pachechi, 1 Mad. H. C. p. 326.) 
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23. In the Bombay Presidency the course of decisions The historp 
relating to wills took a similar turn. In a very early 

case in which the Pandits were consulted, they said, 

** There is no mention of wills in our Shasters, and there- 
fore they ought not to be made.” Accordingly wills 
were held invalid even where a gift would have been per- 
fectly valid, (1 Bor.). The current of opinion, however, \ 
changed, and the power of a Hindu in Western India to 
make a testamentary disposition of whatever is his abso- 
lute property is now clearly established (Bhagvan Dulabh 
V. Kala Sanker, I, L. R., 1 Bomb. 641. Lukshun Bai r. 

Ganpat Moroba, 5 Bomb. H. C. ; Beer Pertab Sahee 1 ?. 

Maharaja Rajendra Partab Sahu, 12 M. I. A. 37). 

24. The last of the three cases quoted above arose in v ^^ajend^a* 
that part of Bengal where the law of the Mitakshara pre- Pertab. 
vails. In that case the Privy Council observed : It isj 

too late to contend that because the ancient Hindu Trea-! 
tises make no mention of wills, a Hindu cannot make a 
testamentary disposition of his property. Decided cases, 
too numerous to be now questioned, have determined that 
testamentary power exists, and may be exercised at least 
within the limits which the law prescribes to alienationj 
by gift inter rivos.” The decision of the Privy Council* 
in Beer Pertab v. Rajendra Pertab must therefore be 
accepted as an authority as to the testamentary power of 
Hindus throughout India. 

25. Though, as already shown, wills are altogether 
inconsistent with the fundamental principles of Hindu 
Law, they must now be accepted as valid on the ground 
of usage unless the disposition is sinful. 


Section III. 

EXTENT OP TESTAMENTARY POWER POSSESSED 

BY HINDUS. 

1, It has been already stated that the validity of a 
Hindu’s will can be maintained only on the ground of 
usage. It therefore follows that if the disposition is 
against written precepts of law, then it cannot have any 
l^al effect. A custom or usage can never sanction that 
which is declared as positively sinful in the Shastars. 
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2. According to the Dayabhaga the father is absolute 

Phe legality descriptions of property, so long as he lives, 

f Wills con- A sale or gift of ancestral property by the father must 
»fefnoe to* therefore be held valid, if made in his lifetime. The 

father incurs sin, according to Jimuta, by alienating 
ancestral property, without the consent of sons, though 
the alienation itself is declared valid, being made by one 
possessing absolute ownership. But as soon as a man dies 
his right to the property, which he possessed in his life- 
time, is extinguished; and the son or other legal heir 
becomes the owner of that property by the operation of 
the law of cause and effect. Testamentary dispositions 
must therefore be wholly invalid, according to those very 
principles on which Jimuta upholds the validity of sale 
and gift inter vivos by the father. On the ground of usage, 
however, testamentary dispositions must be now held 
valid, so far as they are not in violation of written precepts 
of law. But the disinheriting of a virtuous son is sinful 
according to Jimuta’s interpretation of the texts; and any 
disposition by which such a son is disinherited must ne- 
cessarily be void. 

3. Upon carefully considering all that Jimuta says, 
with reference to the alienation of ancestral property by 
the father, there can be no doubt that a Hindu father in 


Bengal cannot, by testamentary disposition of ancestral 
property, disinherit a virtuous son. But it is generally 
supposed that Jimuta maintains the validity of a sale or 
gift of ancestral property on the principle factum valet ; 
and as that principle is applicable equally to wills, so it is 
now accepted as beyond question that a father in Bengal 
can by will disinherit his sons in respect of ancestral 
property. Among English text writers and translators 
there was considerable difference of opinion on the point. 
But as they failed to comprehend the drift of the reasoning 
by which Jimuta justifies the sale or gift inter vivos of 
ancestral property by the father, the grounds on which 
their opinions are based are altogether erroneous Pandit 
Shama Charan Sircar protested against the doctrine on 
the ground of its being opposed to express texts. But he 
failed to perceive where the error lay ; and he reluctantly 
gave way to the principle factum valet. 

4. The Nadiya Baja^s case is apparently the first ca^ 
in which the question arose. But 1 have already shown 
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that that was a case of gift inter vivos and not of will* 
Cases in which a father disinherits his sons, are very 
rare* The Nadiya case is apparently the only one on 
the authority of which Mr. Colebrooke modified his opinion 
as to the right of a father to deal with ancestral property. 
(See Strange’s Hindu Law, Vol. IT, pp. 425, 426.) The 
question was raised, for the last time, in the Tagore will 
case ; but at the hearing of that case, the Counsel for 
plaintiff declined to argue the point. Since then it is 
held to be finally settled. But the ruling, on the point is 
so palpably erroneous that, notwithstanding the weight 
of authority, it cannot be accepted as a binding precedent 
consistently with the principles of Hindu Law which the 
Courts are bound to administer 

5 As regards self -acquired property, Jimuta says that 
a father may make an unequal partition of it from such 
motives as are referred to in para 74, chap. II of the 
Dayabhaga. It follows, therefore, that from the same 
motives a father may make an unequal distribution of his 
self-acquired property by testamentary disposition, if such 
disposition be allowed as lawful at all. 

6. According to Jimutavahana, the father is absolute 
owner of all descriptions of property, ancestral or self- 
acquired, moveable or immoveable Yet Jimuta lays down 
rules for partition, as if the father’s power is restricted. 
This at first sight seems anomalous. In fact, Mr. Mayne 
says that as regards the right of a father in Bengal to 
make an unequal partition, it can hardly be said that the 
law is satisfactorily settled even now.” (Mayne’s Hindu 
Law, §. 825.) But the fact is that, according to Jimuta, 
the father incurs sin by making an unequal partition, in 
a manner not allowed by^ law. Jimuta nowhere says that 
an unequal partition of ancestral or self-acquired pro- 
perty by the father is altogether invalid, in para. 8S» 
chap. II, he quotes the following text of Naradra i— - 

unror ^ n ftrwit fcpi r w: c 

vi 

£A father who is afflicted with disease or influenced by 
wrath, or whose mind is engrossed by a belor^ object, 
or who acts otherwise than the law permits, has no power 
in the distribution of the estate.] 

From this text it may seem, at first sight,, that the 

27 
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partition made by a father tinder the circumstances is 
void* But, according to Jimuta, the father is absolute 
owner so long as he lives ; and being absolute owner, he 
must have power to make any disposition. There can be 
no doubt that, according to the Dayabhaga, the father has 
legal power to make an unequal partition, just as he has 
legal power to make a gift or sale of ancestral property, 
without the consent of sons. Jiinuta’s idea is, that a father 
has not moral power to make an unequal partition ; and 
the text of Narada must be interpreted in that sense. 

7. The text of Narada in para. 83, chap. II of the 
Dayabhaga, and the text of Katyana in para. 84 evidently 
apply to ancestral as well as self-acquired property. Such 
being the case, it must be admitted that, according to the 
Bengal school of law, a father cannot, by testamentary 
disposition of his self-acquired propei iy, wholly disinherit 
a virtuous son. Allowing that, on the ground of usage, a 
testamentary disposition must prevail over the operation 
of the law of cause and effect by which the sons become 
the owner of all paternal wealth immediately on the death 
of the father, still it does not follow that a will can have 
any such effect where the disposition is positively sinful. 

8. Considering the principles on which the law of the 
Dayabhaga is based, there can be no doubt about the 
view of the law taken above. But, in consequence of the 
erroneous interpretation of an important passage of the 
Dayabhaga, the contrary has been held, so long, as 
beyond question, that the view of law as set forth above, 
must take the profession by surprise ; and it is hardly to 
be expected that they would accept it at once. 

9. If there is no son, grandson or great-grandson, and 
if there is no prospect of having a son, still a person 
cannot dispose of his ancestral or self-acquired property 
by will in any manner he likes. When such a person makes 
testamentary disposition of his property in a manner 
which interferes with the right of his collateral heirs, the 
disposition may be held valid only on the ground of usage, 
though, according to the general principles of Hindu 
Law, the heir would become the owner of the property, on 
the death of the last owner ; and the testamentary dis- 
position made by the last owner can have no effect, being 
made by a person without ownership. 

10. When a member of a Mitaksbara joint family dies 
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without leaving male issue, then his interest being extin^ Th«TtUdii 
guished, the surviving members become the owners of the Sndarthe 
whole property, as if the deceased never had any interest 
in the same. Under the circumstances, it has been held 
by the Madras High Court, that the deceased co-owner 
cannot interfere with the law of survivorship, by making 
any testamentary disposition of his interet. The right 
of the survivors must prevail over that of the legate. 

The decision of the Madras Court in Vitla Buten v, 
Yamenamma, (8 Mad. H. C ) is in accordance with the 
principles of Hindu Law. But if it be accepted, then a 
Hindu cannot make a will at all. Even if a Hindu can 
make a will at all, on the ground of usage, then that power 
can be conceded only so far as is sanctioned by valid usage. 

If the disposition is a sinful one, then usage cannot sanc- 
tion it. But if the disposition is not a sinful one, then on 
the ground of usage it may be held valid, though at vari- 
ance with the fundamental principles of Hindu Law. 

11 According to the decision of the Bengal High 
Court in Sadabart Persad Sahu v. Foolbash Koer, (8 B L. Thedwiiioi 
R 81) a member of a joint family governed by the Mitak- High ^urt? 
shara cannot make a sale or gift of his interest, even m 
his lifetime, without the consent of the other co-owners j 
and the testamentary power of such a co-owner is out of 
question. 

12. In Madras a coparcener in a joint family can make 
a sale or gift of his share in his lifetime. In Bombay a Madras 
coparcener can make a sale but cannot make a gift of his 
share. (Vasudev v, Venkatesh, 10 Bom. 139) and, there- 
fore, the question arose whether a co-owner without male HighOow^ 
issue can make a testamentary disposition of his share. 

According to the view taken in this treatise, the conflict- 
ing decisions of the several High Courts on the point, are 
unexceptionable, so far as they go. A coparcener in aoUo£ 
Mitakshara family cannot sell or convey away by gift any 
specific property or any specific share in any property. 

Looking at this point of view, the decision of the Bengal 
High Court in Sadabart Pershad v. Foolbash Koer cannot 
be taken exception to. But it ought to be considered 
that there is nothing in the Mitakshara to prevent the 
sale or gift of the right to demand partition which a copar- 
cener in a Mitakshara family may exercise at any time. 

In this view, the Madras decisions in the case of Yirasamy 


though ap- 
parently oon 
niottng, may 
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V. Ajasamy, (1 Mad. H. C. 471) and in other cases must 
be held to be unexceptionable. In any case a coparcener 
cannot make a testamentary disposition of his right to 
demand partition. The right being personal, it can be 
exercised only during the lifetime of the coparcener. 

13. It is hardly necessary to add that a father in a 
Mitakshara family cannot make a testamentary disposi* 
tion of the family property, if he has male issue. A will 
can never be valid where a sale or gift would be invalid, 
though, from what is set forth above, it will appear that a 
will 18 not necessarily valid where a sale or gift inter vivas 
is BO. 

14. Every person of sound mind and not a minor may 
now dispose of his property by will within such limitations 
and restrictions, as are set forth above. 

16. A Hindu woman may dispose of her Stridhan by 
gift, will or sale unless it is immoveable property" given by 
her husband, (Teencowrie Chatteriea r. Dinanath Banerjea, 
S W. B. 49). 


Section IV. 

NATURE OF THE ESTATE THAT CAN BE CREATED 

BY A HINDU’S WILL. 

1. That a Hindu cannot tie up his property in per- 
petuity follows evidently from the principle that ownership 
18 extinguished by death ; and the heir or legatee takes 
the estate not as representative of the deceased ; but by 
virtue of the right which is created in his favour by law or 
usage. On this principle a Hindu by will cannot make a 
bequest of anything at all ; far less can a will be made by 
him of anything less than the whole estate. But in Soorjee 
Monee Dassee v. Dina Bandhu Mullick (6 M. I. A.) the 
^ Privy Council held that a Hindu can by will bequeath 
property by way of remainder or by way of executory 
TOquest^ upon an event which is to happen at the close of 
a life in being. In that case, the testator, a Hindu resi- 
dent in Calcutta^ by his will left all his property to his 
five sons. But there was a clause in the will which 
declared that if any of the five sons should die without 
leaving male issue^ his share would pass over to the oth^ 
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ms then living or their sons, and that neither his widow 
or his daughter nor his daughter’s son should get any 
mre out of his share. The event which was contera- 
(ated took place. One of the sons died, leaving no male 
isue* Under the law of Bengal, the widow claimed her 
usband’s share, on the ground that the gift over was 
ivalid. The claim of the widow, however, was rejected 
Dth in the Supreme Court and the Privy Council. 

4. The Privy Council evidently viewed the disposition^ 
lade by the will, in the above case, as a gift made with 

condition annexed, fixing its duration. Even in this 
iew, it seems doubtful whether a conditional gift made in 
stvour of the legal heirs would retain its original charac- 
3r, after the death of the donor. For after the death of 
lie donor, the donee, who is also heir, would be in posses- 
ion of the reversionary right also. On the distinct 
o-ownership theory of the Dayabhaga, the donees, on 
ecoming heirs, would take distinct shares in the rever- 
ionary right. The reversion in respect of each gift 
rould belong to the donee himself. The result would be, 
hat the donees would be the full owners after the donor’s 
ieath 

8. The most important case with reference to the right 
•f a Hindu testator to create perpetuity is that of Jotindro 
dohun Tagore v. Ganendra Mohan Tagore. There the 
estator who had property, ancestral and self-acquired, 
eal and personal, producing an income of 2^ lacs had 
mly one son named Ganendra Mohun who became a convert 
o Christianity, during the lifetime of his father. Accord- 
ng to Hindu law, Ganendra had, by bis conversion, forfeit- 
jd his title to the paternal inheritance. But Act XXI of 
850 enabled him to claim those rights which he lost 
iccording to Hindu law. If the testator had simply 
lisinherited Ganendra by his will, he might perhaps have 
lone so, notwithstanding Act XXI of 1850. For by that 
\.ct, a Hindu father is not deprived of the right which he 
las to refuse to give a share of his wealth to a son who is 
tegraded, (see Dayabhaga, chap. II, paras. 84, 85 ; and 
Jreekishen’s comment on the same). But the will recited 
rhat sufficient provision had been made for G^nendra’s 
uaintenance, and that he was to take nothing under the 
vill. It then vested the whole estate in trustees with 
)ax>vi8ions for their number being constantly maintained. 
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After providing for numerous legacies, the testator pro- 
ceeded to direct the course in which the corpus of thi 
property should devolve. As soon as all the charges wen 
paid off, the trustees were to convey the real estate to thi 
use of the persons who should under the limitations oi 
the will be entitled to it, subject to the limitations thereir 
expressed. The person beneficially interested in the real 
estate was to be ascertained by reference to the following 
limitations : — 

1. To the defendant Jotindra for life. 

2. To his eldest son, born during the testator’s life- 

time for life. 

8. In strict settlement upon the first and other sons 
of such eldest son in tail male. 

4. Similar limitations for life and in tail male upon 
the other sons of Jotindra, born in the testa* 
tor’s lifetime, and their sons successively. 

6. Limitations in tail male upon the sons of tfotindra 
born after the testator’s death. 

6. After the failure or determination of the uses 

and estates hereinbefore limited to the defen* 
datit Suiendra for life. 

7. Like limitations for his sons and their sons. 

8. Upon failure or determination of that estate, like 

limitations in favour of the sons of LalitMohun, 
who was dead at the time of making of the will 
and their sons. 

The will expressly adopted primogeniture in the male 
line through males, and excluded women and their descen* 
dants. Alienation was prohibited. 

At the time of the testator’s death, Jotindra, the head 
of the first series of estates had no son, nor bad he any 
during the suit. 

Surendra, the head of the second series of estates, had 
a son. Promoth Kumar, who was born in the lifetime of 
the testator. 

Lalit Mohun the head of the third series was dead at 
the time of the making of the will, but left a son Sutten- 
dra borq, during the lifetime of the testator, and capable 
of taking under the will. 

The son Ganendra, sued to set aside the will except as 
to legacies, contending— 
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1. That it was wholly Toid as to the ancestral estate. 

2. That in any case the father was bound to pro- 

vide him with adequate maintenance. 

8. That the whole framework of the will, resting as 
it did on a devise to trustees, was void, since the 
Hindu law recognized no distinction between 
legal and equitable estates. 

4. That the life estate to Jntindra was void, since a 

Hindu testator could bequeath nothing less 
than what was termed the whole bundle of 
rights. 

5. That at all events, the estates following upon this 

life estate were void, as infringing the law 
against perpetuities. 

6. That as to everything after the life estate, there 

was an intestacy, and the plaintiff was entitled 
as heir at law. 

At the time of the hearing, the Counsel for the plaintiff 
abandoned the first point. The Counsel being a foreigner, 
it was not possible for him to refer to the original Daya- 
bhaga, and the translation of Mr. Colebrooke being mis- 
leading, if not inaccurate, it was not possible for him to 
perceive the diift of Jimutavahana’s reasoning on the 
point. In all probability the native pandits of the coun- 
try were not even referred to, and the result was that, 
notwithstanding the interest at stake, the most important 
objection to the validity of the will was withdrawn. 

Of the several issues raised in the case, the last only 
was decided in favour of the plaintiff, upon the principle 
that the kind of estate tail which the testator wished to 
create was one wholly unknown and repugnant to Hindu 
Haw. Their Lordships of the Privy Council observed. 

The power of parting with property once acquired 
must take place either by inheritance or by transfer 
each according to law. Inheritance does not depend on 
the will of the individual owner ; transfer does. Inheri- 
tance is a rule laid down (or in the case of custom 
recognized) by the State not merely for the benefit of 
individuals, but for reasons of public policy. Domat 
2418. It follows directly from this, that a privaf® indivi- 
dual who attempts by gift or will to make property 
inheritable otherwise than the law directs, is assuming to 
legislate, and that the gift must fail, and the inheritance 
take place as the law durects.** 
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It was contended that the successire persons mig^ht be 
regarded as donees for life, having the power and subject 
to the restrictions imposed by the will. If so, they would 
defeat the rights of the plaintifiE as heir at law. 

Jotindra had no sons alive at the death of the testator. 
But of course he might have sons, and in default of 
natural born sons, might adopt It was held, however, that 
none of these could take. Not the possible issue of 
Jotindra ; because the donee must be a person capable 
of taking at the time when the gift takes effect, and must 
be in existence at the death of the testator. Nor were 
Surendra or his sons entitled to take as donees, under the 
will ; because they were only, to take after the failure or 
determination, of the previous series, and these words were 
held to mean the actual exhaustion of the line of Jotindra 
in conformity with the will, and not its incapacity to 
succeed by reason of the illegality of the will. Conse- 
quently the event on which they were to take had never 
arisen and never could arise. The result was, that the 

f daintiff was held entitled to the. whole estate after the 
ife of Jotindra. 

4. The Tagore will case lays down, that a bequest made 
in favour of a person, not born at the time of the testa tor^s 
death, is void. This rule of Hindu law is not affected by the 
Hindu Wills Act, though there are certain sections of the 
Succession Act embodied m it which at first sight, indi- 
cates a contrary intention on the part of the Legislature. 
The exception to Sec. 99 distinctly provides that, ‘‘ If pro- 
perty is bequeathed to a person described as standing in a 
particular degree of relation to a specified individual, 
but his possession of it is deferred until a later time than 
the death of the testator, by reason of a prior bequest or 
otherwise ; and if a person answering the description is 
alive at the death of the testator, or comes into existence 
between that event and such later time, the property 
shall at such later time go to that person, or if he 
be dead to his representative ” Prom this and the 
following sections, it seems, at first sight, that under 
the W^ills Act, a Hindu can now make a will in favour of 
unborn p3rsons to a certain extent. But the fifth proviso 
in sec. 3 of the Act provides that nothing in the Act 
contained shall authorise any Hindu to create in property 
an interest which he could not have created before the 
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Ifit September 1870. It has been according^ held that An«^ 
the prohibition extends to the person who is to take the 
interest as well as to the interest itself. The result is 


that a bequest in farour of persons unborn at the time of 
the testator^s death, is void whether the Wills Act applies 
to the case or not (Aiianga v. Sona Moni, 8 I. L. R. p. 687). 

6. Wills containing trusts to accumulate the proceeds 
of the property have been held invalid In the case of AooumtLitd 
Eumara Asima v. Kumara Krishna Dev, (2 B. Ik R. O. C. 

274) the trust was to accumulate for 09 years, and no Kr^hnSr. 
direction was given as to the appropriation of the fund * 

the end of the time. 


6. In the case of Krishna Ramani Dasi v, Ananda Krish- KHthn* 
naBose, (4 B. L. R. O. C. 231) the fund was to accumulate 2S«2di^’ 
till it reached 8 lacs, and was then to be divided, and the K ri i hn s* 
process of accumulation to recommence. Such provisions 
are altogether repugnant to the fundamental principles 
of Hindu Law according to which, property can never 
remain without an owner. According to the principles of 
Hindu jurisprudence, property is for enjoyment, gift or 
sacrifice, (Dayabhaga, chap. II, sec. 6, para. 13 ; Mit. 
chap. II, sec. 1, para. 14). Such being the law, any direc- 
tion contained in a will which would make it impossible for 
the owner to enjoy it or to make a gift of it, must be void. 
Directions which forbid alienation within the limits 


incidental to the estate created, or which prohibit partition, Direction 
or attempts to free property from any of the legal T^r*Spa!SSJM 
thens, such as liability to debts or maintenance, are void in vow. 
law, (Nity Charan Pyne v. Gunga Dasee, 4 B. L. R. Q. C. 

265; Framotha Dassee t; Radhika Persbad, 14 B. L. R. 

175 ; Makunda Lai v. Ganesh Chandra, 1 Cal 104 ; Sona- 


tan Bysak v. Jagat Soonderee Dassee, 8 M. I. A. 66). As 
to directions against maintenance, see Act XXI of 1870, 
see. HI. 


7. It has been held by the Madras High Court that a 
clause in a will whereby the enjoyment of property by 
the son is postponed beyond the period of his minority 
is invalid on the ground that it takes away pro tanto 
the right which the Mitakshara vests in the son, (Devaraja 
V. Yenayaga ; Cunniab Chetty Lntchman Ori^oo). A 
similar decision was given upon a Bengal will, where the 
testator had attempted to postpone the enjoyment of the 
d^es of his grandchildren until they had Stained the a^e 
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of 21 years, on the ground that an estate cannot remain in 
suspense or without an owner. (Srimati Brama Mayi 
Jogesh Chandra, 14 B. L. R. 400). 

8. A Hindu who had four sons gave by his will his 
SwBBkr entire property, moveable and immoveable, to the family 
Jagut Soon- idol with the further direction that the property should 
never be divided, but that his sons and grandsons in 
succession, in the male line, should only use and enjoy the 
surplus proceeds, one of the sons acting as manager. In 
case of disagreement, the surplus was to be divided in 
certain proportions. It was held in the case j 


1. That the extent of the testamentary power of 

disposition by Hindus must be regulated by the 
Hindu law. 

2. That the grant to the idol was not absolute ; but 

that, upon the true construction of the will, the 
whole of the testator’s property was given fox 
the benefit of the testator’s four sons and their 
offspring in the male line, subject, however, to 
the performance of the acts, business and cere^ 
monies and festival, and to the provisions for 
maintenance contained in the will 

3. The division of surplus proceeds did not consti- 

tute a division of the family. 

4 . The direction in the will as to succession in the 

male line did not exclude the widow of the 
grandson of the testator. 


9. A gift by will upon condition that the subject 
Bhotishik* matter should descend on heirs male only, is void by Hindu 

law. (Shoshi Shikareshwar Ray v. Tarakeshwar Ray, I, 
L R. 6 Cal. p, 421.) In the case cited above, the testator 
made a bequest of certain immoveable property to his three 
nephews and their descendants in the male line, with a con- 
dition that if any of them die childless, then his share 
shall devolve on the survivors.” As to devolution by sur- 
vivorship the will was held valid. But the clause restrict- 
ing the succession to heirs male was held void. The result 
was, that the surviving nephew took the entire estate, but 
only as a, tenant for life, the will being inoperative so far 
as it directed succession in the male line. 

10. In the case of Caly Nath Nag v. Chundra Nath 
Quadra Nag, (I. L. B. 8 Cal. p, 378) the testator gave the whole 
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of his property, subject to certain cliarpfes, to his grand- 
sons in these words : — I give the whole of iny property to 
my grandsons, but until those portions of the said pro- 
perty and the monthly stipends which I have given to some 
to enjoy for the natural term of their lives shall revert to 
the estate after their deaths, my estate shall not be 
divided amongst any of my grandsons or great-grandsons. 
After all the pensioners have died, and after the enjoy- 
ment of the said pensions and pioperty shall have ceased, 
the executor’s powers shall be annulled — and then my 
grandsons and my grandsons’ heirs, that is to say, my 
great-grandsons shall be able to divide the whole of the 
property and take their father’s shares. 

He further directed that for five years after his death, 
his family should remain joint and allowed to his execu- 
tors, Rs 400 for family expenses. 

11. It was held in the case that the will contained 
sufficient direct words of present gift to the grandsons, 
and that the clause in which it was attempted to postpone 
their enjoyment, and the clauses which directed accumula- 
tion must be rejected as repugnant to and inconsistent with 
Hindu Law. (8 I. L. R. p. 378 ) 

12. A devise which cannot take effect at all is, as if it 
had never been made Consequently the property devised 
passes to the heir The rule of English Common Law that 
the undisposed residue of personal estate vests in the 
executor beneficially, does not apply in the case of a 
Hindu’s will. (Tagore v, Tagore ; Lala Bhai v, Mankuverbai, 
2 Bom. L. R. p. 388.) 


Section V. 

FORM OP A HINDU’S WILL ; PROCEDURE FOR 

OBTAINING PROBATE. 

1. A Hindu’s will need not be in writing except in cases The Wi 
to which the Hindu Wills Act applies (Bhagvan Dullabh v. 

Elalu Shankar, I. L. R , 1 Bom. 641). But wills and codi- 
cils to which the Hindu Wills Act applies, must %e written 
and attested in the manner provided by that Act, unless the 
executant is a soldier enjoyed in actual warfare, or is a 
mariner at sea. Even where writing is necessary, it may 
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be on plain paper, and need not be registered. Under the 
Wills Act, a will cannot be revoked except by another will 
or codicil, or by some writing declaring an intention to 
revoke, or by the burning, tearing or otherwise destroying 
the same. (Section 57.) 

2. The Hindu Wills Act applies to all wills and codicils 
made by any Hindu, Jaina, Sikh or Buddhist, on or after 
the first day of September 1870 within the territories 
subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and within 
the local limits of the ordinary original jurisdiction of the 
High Courts of Judicature at Madras and Bombay. It 
applies also to all such wills and codicils made outside 
those limits as relate to immoveable property situate within 
those territories or limits, 

3. Wills and codicils to which the Hindu Wills Act 
applies, must be proved in the Court of the District Judge 
within whose jurisdiction the testator had, at the time of 
his decease, a fixed place of abode, or had any property, 
moveable or immoveable. (Section 240 ) 

4. No right as executor or legatee can be established 
in any Court of Justice, unless a Court of competent juris*^ 
diction within the Province shall have granted probate of 
the will under which the right is claimed, or shall have 
granted letter of administration (Section 187.) 

5. After any grant of probate or letters of administra-* 
tion, no other than the person to whom the same shall have 
been granted, shall have power to sue or prosecute any suit 
or otherwise act as representative of the deceased through- 
out the province in which the same may have been granted^ 
until such probate or letters of administration shall have 
been recalled or revoked. (Section 260.) 

6. The grant of probate or letters of administration may 
be revoked or annulled by the District Judge for ju^ 
cause. (Section 234.) 

Vof procedure for obtaining probate and letters of 

administration is now regulated by Act V of 1881. 

8. The High Court has concurrent jurisdiction with 
District Judges in the exercise of all the powers under 
the Wills Act. (Section 264.) 
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CHAPTER TII. 

PAETITION. 


Section I. 

THE NECESSITY OF RULES FOR PARTITION. 

1. I have already referred to the circumstances which 
favoured joint living in ancient times. When the descen- Nature of 
dants of a common ancestor lived together for generations, poMewed by 
the impression naturally gained ground that right to 
ancestral property is acquired by birth, and is extin- lamiiy m 
guished by death. The family corporation remains the dedpropei?* 
same, notwithstanding the changes effected in its personnel 
by births and deaths. Under the circumstances, the idea 
naturally gains ground that right to ancestral property 
is created by birth, and is extinguished by death. So 
long as the family remains undivided, the members are 
maintained out of the income of the family property. 

But no one can say what is the extent of interest posses- 
sed by any one in the property. If one member has a larger 
family than another, then he may enjoy a larger share of 
the income than the others But if his family is dimi* 
nished by death or by the marriage and transfer of his 
daughters to another family, he still gets nothing more or 
less than what is necessary for his maintenance. If the 
family remained joint for ever, then it would not be neces- 
sary to know at all what the extent of the interest of each 
individual member is. 

2. But the family corporation cannot, from its very 
nature, remain undivided for ever. The number of mem- oirSieifS^ 
bers sometimes becomes so large that joint living becomes partition, 
impossible. Even if the number be not excessive, still 
there must be misunderstandings and quarrels which 
cannot end except by separation. With the progress of 
civilization there arise powerful causes which tend in the 
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same direction. Thus the early legislators found it abso- 
lutely necessary to enact laws for determining — 

(1) Who are entitled to demand partition and 

separate allotment. 

(2) What things are liable to partition. 

(3) At what tune partition may be made. 

(4) What are the shares allotable to the several 

members. 

3. In the Bengal school, the law relating to partition 
has practically become obsolete. Jimutavahana maintains 
that sons, grandsons or great-grandsons do not acquire 
any interest^ by birth, in the family property; and that 
they, like other heirs, become entitled to the paternal 
heritage at the time of the owner’s decease. The right 
to the heritage is vested in distinct shares in the legal 
heirs. The quantity of the shares of the several mem- 
bers is, theretore, determinable not by the law relating to 
partition, but by the law of Inheritance. Jimuta has 
incorporated the rules as to partition m his work ; and 
calls it Dayabhaga or Partition of Heritage. But practi- 
cally he has repealed the law relating to partition. Con- 
sidering the nature of bis doctiines and views, it seems 
that the title of his work is a misnomer. It should have 
been called Dayadhikar instead of being called Dayabhaga. 

4. The law relating to partition is properly applicable 
to joint families undci the MitaKsliaia Until pai tition, the 
extent of interest of the seveial members in a Mitakshara 
family, must be continually fluctuating, in consequence 
of births and deaths in the family. When partition takes 
place, then the shares of the co-owners are ascertained 
and fixed for the first time. According to Jimutavahana 
and his followers, the shares to which individual members 
are entitled, are known before partition. The share which 
an individual takes by inheritance cannot decrease by the 
birth of sons ; because sons do not acquire any interest 
by birth. If an individual dies before partition still his 
share is taken by his heirs, and not by his surviving copar- 
ceners. Thus it happens that m a family governed by the 
Dayabhaiga, the shai es are known before partition. And 
partition effects very little change beyond dissolving the 
family union. But in a Mitakshara family the shares of 
the several members are determined by partition. 
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6. Partition, according to the Vijnaneshwar, is the f Befinitioi 
ftc^nstment of iDanjr rights over the jNvholj^ property iSo^r'dinf' 
distributing those rights ou particular portions of , ihwSf 

Before pa rtition, the right of each co-sbarer extends overj 
t^^whoTe property TTie eSTecTor^ parlTtion is to create, 

in favour of each co-owner, an exclusive right to a part 
in lieu of the joint right winch he previously possessed 
over the whole (Mit. cliaj). I, sec. I, para 4.) 

6. Jimutavahana deliiies partition, in one place, as the 
allotin^ nt of sepai ate poi tioiis of the fauiily property to the Jimuta'a 
co-sharers oorrebponding to the shares alieady owned 
fiichr ^‘Even before paititioii, the share xif “a coparcener 
according to Jimuta is known. By a partition an allot- 
ment is made in respect of that share Allotment of 
shares to the sons by the father is ealiL‘d partition. But 
the sons acquire the right to the sliares a I lotted to them 
through implied gift by the lather The above defini- 
tion is therefoie abandoned, giiuL-partitiouas uUimaielj 
defined _as complete separation, or declaration of right 
to separa te jportions. The first part of tlie definition 
[les to partilionTiy co-shareis, the latter part applies 
to partition by the father. 

ShcriON II. 

WHO AEE ENTITLED TO TAETITION. 

1 . According to the Davabhaga theory all those who 
are owners of the joint family property, are entitled to de- who are 
mand partition. When partition actually takes place, the JSJtition.^ 
mother and certain other females sometimes take a share- 
But these latter cannot demand partition ; and the share 
which IS allotted to them is by way of maintenance. As 
a general rule, the question who are entitled to demand 
partition in a Dayabhaga family, is more a question of 
the law of inheritance than of partition. The question can 
be answered only by ascertaining — 

( 1 ) Who was the last owner of the property ? i 

(2) When he died ? i 

(3) Who were his nearest heirs at the time? 

According to the Mitakshara all the male descendants^ 
of the common ancestor have an interest in the property 1 Mitak«iia 
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which originally belonged to that ancestor ; and any such 
coparcener may demand partition. 

2. The next question that arises : What shares do 
fjp*: they take ? Suppose there are sons, grandsons and great- 

shares of grandsons of the ancestor living jointly. Are they all 
iSe enuSied entitled to equal shares ? If there had been no special 
partiScSS^ rules then their shares would be equal But Jajnyavol- 
kj a says — 

bpNt fwHTirnw froflT HiwwwiirT i 

(Mit. Chap. I, Sec V, para. 1 ) 

In commenting on the above text, Vijnaneshwar says 
that “ although grandsons have by birth a right in the 
grandfather’s estate, equally with sons ; still the distri- 
^ ^ bution of the grandfather’s property must be adjusted 

^ through their fathers, and not with reference to them- 

selves. The meaning here expressed is this : if unsepa- 
rated brothers die leaving male issue ; and the number of 
sons be unequal one having two sons, another three, and a 
third four ; the two receive a single share in right of 
their father, the three then take one share appertaining to 
their father, and the remaining four similarly take one 
share due to their father. So, if some of the sons be 
living, and some have died leaving male issue, the same 
method should be observed ; the surviving sons take their 
own allotment, and the sons of their deceased brothers 
receive the shares of their own fathers respectively.” 
(Mit. Chap. I, Sec. V, para 2 ) 

3. If the descendants of the common ancestor live 
together for generations, they are still reckoned as joint 
owners of the family property ; and when partition is to 
take place, all that is necessary to ascertain is their mutual 

the ^^bere relationship. When their mutual kinship is ascertained, 
ISfcfSttSy^t i! partition is effected, and their shares are determined 
k^wtfaS ^ principles laid down by Jajnyavalkya and his com- 

diete^of birth Imentator. To effect a partition in a case governed by the 
®^Dayabhaga, it is necessary to know the dates of birth and 

death of predeceased members. But in a Mitakshara 

family, the surviving members remain in possession of the 
Sot^o Tinder whole property as if the predeceased members never ex- 
isted. It is not by the law of partition that their shares 
are ascertained. The dates of birth or death of prede* 
ceased members may be unknown, yet a partition may be 
effected in a Mitakshara family. 
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4. There is only one case in which a surviving male 
member in a Mitakshara family may not be entitled to 
partition notwithstanding his being free from defects 
which operate as giounds for exclusion trom inheritance. JSSeator* 
But that is a case which can hardly ever arise. If the pt 

grandson, and great-giandson, of a man die in his life- Uon. 
time, and he have only a great-great-grandson, then the 
latter cannot claim partition from him ; and on his death, 
the property goes to the surviving coparceners. If the de-j 
ceased was a member of a joint faniil}', then the property 
would vest in the suiviving coparceners as sole owners; 
and the position of the great-great-grandson cannot be 
better even then. In fact he would be excluded from 
partition though otherwise entitled. Kat)'ana says — 


gwfN , ^ WN ftwTRwm, y 

^ ^!fi®7rr «t?r h 

ifWyTT NtPi xttwt I 

Katyana cited in Batnakara. 


From this it appears that the son of the great-grandson 
cannot claim partition from the great-great-grandfather 
It, therefore, necessarily follows that if a man’s son, grand- 
son, and great-grandson die in his lifetime, his great-great- 
grandson cannot claim to succeed him by survivorship. 
He could not claim partition ; he was not a joint owner; 
and on the death of the ancestor, it cannot be said that 
the property remains in his possession. The property 
goes by succession to such other male descendants of the 
common ancestor who acquired it, as were joint owners 
with the deceased, at the time of his death. If the 
deceased had a brother or nephew, living jointly with him, 
then the propeity would go to such brother or nephew ; 
and the great-great-grandson of the deceased will not 
have any right to demand partition from the brother or 
nephew of the great-great-grandfather. The text of 
Eatyana is apparently the ba«is of the judgment delivered 
by Mr. Justice Nana Bbai Hary Das in the cas^ of Moro 
Yishwanath v. Ganesh Vithal (10 Bom. H. C., 463). 

5. A purchaser of the rights of a single member in a 
joint family governed by the Mitakshara may compel bis 


Biffht 

purcOM 
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the Interest J Vendor to exercise liis right of deraanding partition. Bnt 
to demand®^ if the partition is not already effected in the hfetime of 
partition. | the vendor, then after his death the right of the purchaser 
would, it seems be of no avail. (Ram ay ad t; Mahabeer, 
12 B. L. R. ; Been Dyal v. Jugdip, 3 1. L R. 298.) 

6 According to the Bengal school of law, sons be- 

afte!?psrti- after a legal partition made by the father of his 

tioS byfather self-acquired property, are the sole heirs to the share 
his^deai^hoan taken by the father ; and such after-born son can have no 
father'^*^^^ claim, legal or moral, to demand a revision of the original 
•hare. partition ; nor can the separated sons claim to share with 
the after-born son, 

7. A son begotten before partition, but born afterwards 

ten*before may claim to have the partition revised. (Dayabhaga, 
but born chap. VII, para. 4) If a posthumous son can inherit at 

tion^oarf^* according to the Dayabhaga, the right is evidently 

th^partiti^ enforceable, when the partition is made by the 

revved. brothers after the father’s death. (See the comment of 
Potthumous Sree Kishen on Dayabhaga, chap 1, para. 20; Raghu 

Nandun’s Sudhitatwa, p 474, Battola Edition.) 

8. If partition is effected by the father, still after the 
father’s death, the after-born son may, it seems, legally 
claim to have such partition revised in respect of the paH 
whicli IS ancestral. 

9. The act being done under a mistake, so far as 
ancestral property is concerned, it cannot be held as 
legally valid especially when tlie father does not reserve 
to himself his legal share. When the father reserves to 
himself his legal share, it is the interest of the divided 
sons to re-open the partition. If the father upholds an 
illegal partition by contesting any suit brought to set it 
aside, in his lifetime, then it cannot be re-opened But 
after the father’s death, the after-born son may, it seems, 
legally claim to have such partition revised, because the 
presumption would be, that if the father lived, he would 
have got it set aside, though the point is not free from 
doubt and is fortunately not of much practical importance. 

^ 10. According to the Dayabhaga, the father cannot 

, make a partition of ancestral property, until his wives 
^ are past child-bearing. If a son be born after such par- 
^ tition, then that very fact proves that the partition was 
effected illegally Such being the doctrine of Jimuta, he 
maintains also, that the after-born sons can claim to have 
the partition re-opened. Whether the right is a legal or 
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moral one is not stated in the Dayabhaga. As the father 
has absolute power over ancestral property, he can, it 
seems, uphold the partition if he chooses to do so. But 
the father may, it seems, have it set aside on the ground 
of mistake; and after Ins death, the after-born son may 
also make a like demand ; though in the absence of 
authority, it is difficult to say what the law is. 

11. According to the Mitakshara, the after-born son is 
entitled to the father^s share; and also to all that which The lav 
the father acquires after partition No distinction is shar? 
made as to the property being ancestral or self-acquired. ihumoSaS 
(Mit. chap. I, sec. VI, para. 2 ) 

12. A son born after the father’s death and after par- 
tition by the brothers, takes his proper share from the 
brothers. (Mit. chap. I, sec. Vf, para. 2.) 

13. The above rule is applicable to the posthumous son 
of a brother or other coparcener born after partition by 
the survivors. (Mit. chap. I, sec. VI, para. 11.) 

14. If the widow of a deceased coparcener be known\ 
to be with child, then no partition can be made until the ! 
result of the conception is known. (Mitakshara, chap. I, ^ 
sec. VI, para. 12.) 

16. According to the Bengal school of law, the exist- suooasa 
ence of tlie legal heir, at the time of the decease of the Sefrs bo? 
owner, is the cause of the heir’s legal right. The question, 
therefore, arises, whether existence in the mother’s womb owner 
is sufficient to create such right. So far as lineal succes- 
sion is concerned, the authorities are agreed that the 
posthumous son born alive inherits. (See the comment of 
Sree Kishen on Dayabhaga, chap. I, para. 20 ; Raghu 
Nandan’s Sudhi Tatwa. Battola edition, p 474.) It is, 
however, not equally clear whether collateral relations 
conceived in the womb at the time of the death of the 
propoaitvs, but born afterwards, take a vested interest. 

The case of Viraja Mayu v. Nava Krishna Roy. (Sev, 238) 
seems to be in favour of such collateral heir. 


16. If the child dies in the womb, then his existence is The it 
not taken into account in practice. 

17. When the father makes a partition among his Bight o 
sons, then, according to the Mitakshara, is bcm^^o ShSS**^* 
allot ftharft pach o f hisjwives. (Mit chap. sec. II, 
para. 8.) Suiurun Thakoor v. Chandra Man Misser, 1. L. 


E. 8 Cal. 17. 
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Bights of 
listers. 


j 18 When the partition is made by brothers after the 
t father’s death, then all the widows of the father are 
I entitled to a share equal to that of the sons. (Mit. chap. 
* I, sec. VII, para 2. Damooder Misser v. Senabaty Missran, 
I. L R. 8 Cal. p. 5t37.) 

It has been held that the grandmother is also entitled 
to a share in the joint family property, under the Mitak** 
shara Law, (Badri Roy v Bhagwat Narain Doobey, I. L. 
R. 8 Cal. 619.) 

19. According to the Mitakshara, sisters also are enti- 
^ed to a fourth share ou t of the shares of their brothers. 
(Mit. chap. I, spc7~Vn, para 6 ) But the right of the 
sisters is not recognized in practice Unmarried sisters 
are entitled to have property sufficient for their marriage 
expense, Damoodor Misser v. Sevabaty Missran, 1. L. R. 8 


Cal. 537. 

20 The Shmriti Chandrika, which is considered as of 
ShMiti very high authority in Southern India, does not allow 
Soe^not* any share to the wives or widows of the father. With 
fbenwther reference to the texts which prescribe that shares should 
be given to them, Bhatta Devananda says, that the wives 
and widows of the father are entitled to maintenance only. 
The amount of the maintenance is not to exceed the share 
of a son ; but it may fall short of that. The doctrine of 
the Shmriti Chandrika prevails in Southern India. 
Ilieigwoii 21. In Bombay the same doctrine apparently prevails 
inV^oay. S'® Southern India, though in the case of Laksman 

Ram Chandra v, Satyabliama, (2 I. L. R. Bom. p. 494,) 
Mr. Justice West states that the mother is entitled to a 
share on partition. 

22. The High Court of Allahabad has laid down that 
to the Worth a widowed mother is not only entitled to a share on parti- 

tion by the sons, but that when the share of one of the 
sons is sold in execution, she can bring a suit for separate 
allotment. (Bilaso v. Dina Nath, I. L. R. 3 All p. 88.) 

23. The High Court of Bengal has laid down that even 
toBengtu. when a partition takes place in the lifetime of the father, 

the mother is entitled to have a share set apart for her. 
(Pursid Narain v, Hanooman Sahoy, I. L. R., 5 OaL 
p. 845.) ^ 

lawSthe*^ 24. According to the Dayabhaga, if a man dies child- 
^bdoot. less, leaving a widow, then the widow succeeds to his 
ebare in joint family property, and can demand partition. 
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(Dayabhaga, chap. XT, sec. I ; chap. Ill, sec. I, cl. 16. 
Saudaminee v. Jogesh Chandra Day, 1. L. B. 2 Cal. 

p. 262.) 

25. If the owner dies, leaving male issue, then his 
childless widows get only maintenance. The widows, who 
are mothers of male issue, are entitled to shares on parti- 
tion by their sons ; but they cannot demand partition 
(Dayabhaga, chap. Ill, sec. 2 paras. 29 and 30 ; Jadu Nath 
V, Bishwa Nath, 9 W. R 61.) 

26. Partition, very seldom takes place in the lifetime of 
the father. But if it takes place, then according to the 
Bengal authorities, t^e_ childless wives of the father are 
enUtled to equal shares with the sons. (D. K S., chap. VI, 
^ras.~22— 26.) 

27. The grandmother also is entitled to a share when 
partition takes place among grandsons (D. K. S sec VII, 
para. 2. Sliibu Soondri v. Basu Mati, I. L. R. 7 Cal., 
p. 191 ; Jadu Nath v Broja Nath, 12 B. L. R. 385.) 

28. The widowed mother or grandmother cannot 
demand a share until the sons or grandsons proceed to 
effect a partition. Until shares are allotted to them on 
partition, they can claim notlnng beyond maintenance. 

29. If a widowed mother has only one son, she can 
never claim a share But if the son dies, and his sons 
come to a division, then, according to the Bengal authori- 
ties, she would be entitled to a share with her grandsons. 

30. There are texts which declare that on partition 
after the father’s death, brothers should give a fourth 
share to their sisters. But the wording of those texts 
show that they are mere moral precepts. Where there is 
a son, a daughter cannot have any legal right in the 
paternal wealth. (Dayabhaga, chap. Ill, sec. 2, paras. 
38—39.) 
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Section III. 

EXCLUSION FROM PARTITION. 

1. Persons otherwise entitled to partition may be ex- 
cluded on account of social misconduct or sinful a^ts or on 
account of bodily oi: mental infirmity. The result of the 
several texts, quoted and discussed in the Mitakshara, 
(chap. II, sec. 10) and in the Dayabhaga, (chap. V), is that 
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the following persons are excluded from the right to 
inheritance and partition. 


Grounds of 
Bxolutlon 
nrom inheri- 
tanoo. 


' 1. Degraded persons, 

2. Their sons born after degradation. 

3. One excluded from caste. 

4. One who has renounced his religion. 

5. A mad man. 

6. An idiot. 

7. An impotent person. 

8. A blind man. 

9. One who is lame. 

10. One who is deaf or dumb or wanting in an organ. 

11. One who is afflicted with a loathsome disease. 

12. One who is an enemy to his father. 


Excluded 2. With the exception of degraded persons and their 
fitied^to*^ sons, all the rest are entitled to maintenance for life, 
maintenance. Their wives are also entitled to maintenance. Their sons, 
if free from defect, may take their proper shares, as if the 
father were dead. 

3. If the defect is removed by medicine or by penance, 
then the disqualified person becomes entitled to his proper 
share, like a posthumous son born after separation. This 
can very well take place consistently with the prin- 
ciples of the Mifcakshara. (Mit. chap. II, Sec. 10, para. 7.) 

I But, according to the Dayabbaga theory, the right to 
I paternal wealth accrues at the moment of the father’s 
* death. If, at that time, any of the sons be disqualified, 
j then he cannot take anything ; and the entire estate 
j vests in the other legal heirs. Even if the cause of 
1 disqualification be afterwards removed, it is difficult to 
I see how he can get any share from those in whom the 
I property has already vested. But Sree Kishen, in his 
commentary with reference to para. 14, chap, y, of the 
Dayabhaga, says that if the malady be cured after parti- 
tion, the excluded person becomes entitled to his share. 
Perhaps his idea is, that the disease being cured is con- 
clusive evidence of the fact that it was not incurable ; 
and the exclusion being, therefore, founded on a mistake of 
fact must be voidable. On the same ground, the degra- 
ded person would take his share, if he performs penance. 

4. The Aurasa son of a disqualified person may, if free 
from defect, take his proper share, provided the exclusion 
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of the father is not on account of degradation unremoved fled person 
by penance. pChfijadSpted sqiil of Rt. .disqualified per s o n bufnot'an ^ 
canJtejkejiothing. (See Hitakshara, chap. IL) adopted son 

"'Til The Aurasa son of a disqualified person must take 
in his own right. If he is born after the opening of the v^ted^oa^* 
succession, then he cannot take any thing. In the case ^ 

of Kaly Das v, Kishen Das (2 B. L. R p. 115) the plain- 
tiff was the grandson of the original owner of the pro- 
perty. When the plaintiff’s grandfather died, he had an 
only son — the plaintiff’s father — who was born blind. His 
estate, therefore, devolved on his nephew. The blind son 
who was excluded, had a son born to him several years 
after the death of his father. The grandson Kishen Das 
sued the sons of the nephew of his grandfather who were 
in possession of his property. It was held by a Full Bench 
that as the succession vested in the nephew, it would not 
be divested in favour of the proprietor’s grandson born 
afterwards. This ruling has been followed by the Bombay 
High Court in Bapiiji v. Pandurang, I. L. R 6 Bom. 616. 

6. The Hindu law as to exclusion from heritage has 
been rendered inoperative, in a great measure, by Act XXI 
of 1850 which was passed by the Legislature for the bene- 
tit of native converts to Christianity By that Act, it is 
provided that “ so much of any law or usage now in force, 
in the territories subject to the Government of the East 
India Company, as inflicts on any person forfeiture of 
rights or property, or may be held in any way to impair 
or affect any riglit of inheritance by reason of his or her 
renouncing, or having been excluded from the communion 
of any religion, or being deprived of caste, shall cease to 
be enforced as law in the Courts of the East India Com- 
pany, and in the Courts established by Royal Charter.” 

7. The Act thus repeals all those rules of Hindu Law 
which exclude the following persons from inheritance : 

1. One who has renounced his religion. 

2. One who is excluded from the communion of his 

religion. 

3. One excluded from caste. 


8. It is generally supposed or taken for granted that The pi 
under Act XXI of 1850, degradation is now no longer a that'cfei 
disqualifying cause. But on going carefully through 
the Act, it would appear that there is nothing, said in it, fonSnui 
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the following persons are excluded from the right to 
inheritance and partition^ 


Grounds of 
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from ioherl- 
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J 1. Degraded persons. 

2. Their sons born after degradation. 

8, One excluded from caste. 

4. One who has renounced his religion. 

, 5. A mad man. 

, 6. An idiot. 

( 7. An impotent person. 

8, A blind man. 

9. One who is lame. 

10. One who is deaf or dumb or wanting in an organ. 

11. One who is afflicted with a loathsome disease. 

12. One who is an enemy to his father. 


Excluded 2. With the exception of degraded persons and their 
fiued*to*^ sons, all the rest are entitled to maintenance for life, 
maiutenanoe. Their wives are also entitled to maintenance. Their sons, 
if free from defect, may take their proper shares, as if the 
father were dead. 


3. If the defect is removed by medicine or by penance, 
then the disqualified person becomes entitled to his proper 
share, like a posthumous son born after separation. This 
can very well take place consistently with the prin- 
ciples of the Mifcakshara. (Mit. chap. II, Sec. 10, para. 7.) 

I But, according to the Dayabhaga theory, the right to 
1 paternal wealth accrues at the moment of the father’s 
death. If, at that time, any of the sons be disqualified, 
I then he cannot take anything ; and the entire estate 
j vests in the other legal heirs. Even if the cause of 
{ disqualification be afterwards removed, it is difficult to 
j see how he can get any share from those in whom the 
1 property has already vested. But Sree Kishen, in his 
commentary with reference to para. 14, chap. V, of the 
Dayabhaga, says that if the malady be cured after parti- 
tion, the excluded person becomes entitled to his share. 
Perhaps his idea is, that the disease being cured is con- 
clusive evidence of the fact that it was not incurable ; 


and the exclusion being, therefore, founded on a mistake of 
fact must be voidable. On the same ground, the degra- 
ded person would take his share, if he performs penance. 
4. The Aurasa son of a disqualified person may, if free 
ofVdwqueSii from defect, take his proper share, provided the exclusion 
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of the father is not on account of degradation nnremoved fl«d 
by penance. jaf ^^auJlisqn alifiod. person gufnot^an 

can take nothi ng. (SeeTSKtakshara, chap. II.) adopted ton 

TheAurasa son of a disqualified person must take 
in his own right. If he is born after the opening of the r^tedoiSiL^ 
succession, then he cannot take any thing. In the case “Sited,^ ^ 
of Kaly Das v. Kishen Das (2 B. L. R p. 115) the plain- 
tiff was the grandson of the original owner of the pro- 
perty. When the plaintiff’s grandfather died, he had an 
only son — the plaintiff’s father^ — who was horn blind. His 
estate, therefore, devolved on his nephew. The blind son 
who was excluded, had a son born to him several years 
after the death of his father. The grandson Kishen Das 
sued the Sons of the nephew of his grandfather who were 
in possession of his property. It was held by a Full Bench 
that as the succession vested in the nephew, it would not 
be divested in favour of the proprietor’s grandson born 
afterwards. This ruling has been followed by the Bombay 
High Court in Bapuji v. Pandurang, I. L. R 6 Bom. 616. 

6. The Hindu law as to exclusion from heritage has 
been rendered inoperative, in a great measure, by Act XXI 

of 1850 which was passed by the Legislature for the bene- xjl 
tit of native converts to Christianity. By that Act, it is 
provided that so much of any law or usage now in force, 
in the territories subject to the Government of the East 
India Company, as inflicts on any person forfeiture of 
rights or property, or may be held in any way to impair 
or affect any right of inheritance by reason of his or her 
renouncing, or having been excluded from the communion 
of any religion, or being deprived of caste, shall cease to 
be enforced as law in the Courts of the East India Com- 
pany, and in the Courts established by Royal Charter.” 

7. The Act thus repeals all those rules of Hindu Law 
which exclude the following persons from inheritance : 

1. One who has renounced his religion, 

2. One who is excluded from the communion of his 

religion. 

3. One excluded from caste. 

8. It is generally supposed or taken for granted that rphe p' 
under Act XXI of 1850, degradation is now no longer a tSat*3eJ 
disqualifying cause. But on going carefully through 

the Act, it would appear that there is nothing, said in it, forfeitai 
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109 the about degradation. From the judgments of the Privy 
Council, and the High Court, in certain cases, it would seem 
that degradation is considered as something equivalent to 
>effrada« exclusion from caste. But if that is the view taken of 
•edtobe the nature of degradation, then there can be no doubt 
9 Siu 8 ?oxi erroneous. Degradation is a status caused by 

m caste, certain causes. Whether a man is degraded or not, can be 

rot BO • it done any 

■ status.* of those crimes by which degradation is caused. When 

a man becomes degraded, then oidinarily he is not allow- 
ed to take a part in any religious ceremony ; and he is 
also excluded from mess. But if the degraded person be 
too powerful, or if the religious discipline of the society 
is too lax, then the degraded person may not be excluded 
from caste. Exclusion from the communion of the reli- 
gion, and exclusion from caste are the usual consequences 
of degradation. But it is a great mistake to suppose that 
degradation is equivalent to exclusion from caste. 

9. Although the effect of degradation is not saved by 

indu oon- Act XXI of 1850, yet it seems that a Hindu converted to 
Jistianity Christianity or Mahomedanisin would not forfeit any right 
other either by his conversion or by his subsequent acts. After 
t^ned'in convert would not be bound by the Hindu 

Aot.*^ religion; and he cannot be degraded in the eye of the law 

except by his new religion. Change of religion being no 
longer a disqualifying cause, it must also be admitted that 
such acts as are the necessary consequence of the change 
cannot deprive the convert of any of his rights. The 
result is, that a Hindu who becomes a convert to Christia- 
nity or Mahomedanism, is saved from forfeiture even 
though he does such acts as lead to degradation. 

10. Under what circumstances a man becomes degrad- 
ed is question of religion and not of law. The mndu 
law says, that the degraded person, who would not perform 
the penance prescribed by the Shastars, forfeits his 
rights. But what is degradation ? that is a question of 
the religion professed by the person. 

11. If a native convert brings any suit to recover his 
share of the family property, his co-sharers cannot say 
that either by his conversion or by his subsequent acts, he 
has forfeited his rights. For the convert would say, 
“ I have, it is true, renounced the Hindu religion. But 
under Act XXI of 1850, 1 have not lost any right on that 
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accoTint only. It is true also, that after my conversion, I 
have done such acts as lead to degradation, according^ to 
the Hindu religion. But the Hindu religion is something 
different from Hindu law. I retain my rights under 
Hindu law as modified by Act XXI of 1850; but I can- 
not become degraded, by doing such acts as are forbidden 
by the Hindu religion winch I have renounced. 

12. There is no express saving clause in Act XXI of 
1850 in favour of degraded persons ; and, considering the 
iiischievous* and anomalous results which would arise if 
the effect of degradation be, as it is now held to be, saved 
by Act XXr, there can be no objection towards adopting 
the view of law set forth above. 

13. The right of the son of a degraded person is not 
saved by Act XXI of 1850 or by any other act. Unless 
the view of law set forth above be accepted, the son of a 
convert cannot claim any right to inherit as heir to a 
collateral relation of his father or mother. According to 
the view taken in this treatise, a convert cannot be regard- 
ed as a degraded person in the eye of law. 

14. It has been stated that change of religion is a 
disqualifying cause according to Hindu law. Yashishtba 
says — 

(Mit, chap. II, sec. X, para. 8.) 

Prom this and other texts quoted in the Mitakshara as 
well as in the Dayabhaga, it appears that a change of 
Asrama is a disqualifying cause. Although the word 
Asrama is properly applied to the four religious orders, 
yet in these passages change of Asrama must be taken to meui* 
mean change of religion. For mere change of Asrama 
without change of religion does not operate as a dii^uali- 
fying cause. A Brahmachari or reader of the Vedas, 
does not forfeit any of his rights by becoming a house- 
holder. For the change of Asrama is not accompanied 
by any change in religious observances, except to the 
extent that a householder being a married man can per- 


• For inetance under the Widow Marriage Act, a Hindu widow who 
re*inarries forfeits all her rights in the property inherited by her from he? 
jSrst husband But if instead of marrying, she becomes unchaste, then, 
aocordmg to the view of law now gonorally accepted, she does not forfeit 
any right. Kery Kahtam v Mom Bam Kohta, 13 B. L. B. p. 1. 

80 
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form certain religions acts which a Brahmachari cannot 
do. But, if a householder enters into the Banaprastha 
order, then the change of order works as a forfeiture of 
existing rights. For the religious observances of a Ban- 
prastha are altogether difEerent from the observances of a 
householder. Change of Asrama in the text of Vashistha 
quoted above, therefore, means change of religion. 

15. Exclusion from caste is in itself a disqualifying 
cause. (Dayabhaga, chap V, para. 3.) 

16. Insanity need not be congenital ; and it has been 
held that it need not be incurable in order to operate as a 
disqualifying cause, (Braja Bhukun Lai v. Bichan Dobey, 

9 B. L. R. 204; Dwarka Nath v. Mohendra Nath, 9 B. L. 

R. 198; Bodh Narain Sing v. Omra Sing, 13 M. I. A. 
619 Ram Sahaya v, Lalla Laljee Sahvi, 1. L. R. 7 Cal. 163. 

17. An idiot is one who is, and who has been from 
his birth unable to learn the Vedic mantras (Dayabhaga, 
chap. V, para. 9). According to the Mitakshara an idiot 
is one whose mental functions are disordered (Mit. chap. 

II, sec. X, para. 2). It has been held that the degree of 
mental incapacity which amounts to idiocy is not utter 
mental darkness. It is sufficient, if the person is, and has ^ 
been from his birth, of such an unsound and imbecile t 
mind as to be unable to manage bis own affairs. (Tiru- 
mangal v, Rama Sawmy, 1 Mad. H. C. 214 ) 

18. Impotence must be congenital in order to dis- 
qualify a person from taking a share on partition. The 

word in the original is iltN which means a person of the 
neuter sex as explained in the Mitakshara, chap. II, 
sec. X,para. 2. 

Blindness and deafness must be congenital in order to 
operate as disqualifying causes. Murarji Gokuldas v. 
Parvati Bai, I. L. R. 1 Bom. 177. 

19. Lameness is another cause of exclusion. The 
word in the original is ^ which means one who cannot 

walk* There is no text which declares that lameness 
should be congenital. But the incapacity to walk must 
be complete and not partial. 

20. Those who are without an Indriya’^ or organ are 
exclude. 

Indriya means organ of the body ; hence Nirindriya 
means one who has not one or other of the organs of 
the body* (Mit. chap. II, sec. X.) 
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21. One who is suflFering from an incurable disease Fmone 
inch as consumption is excluded from participation in the mIioii- 
paternal wealth. But the strictest proof is required that 

he disease is incurable (Issar Chandra v. Rawa Dassee. 

:2W. E. 125.) 

22. According to Sreekishen the disease must be con- 
jenital, (D. K. S. chap. Ill, para. 11.) 

23. If the disease is subsequently cured by medicine, 

Aen the excluded person may claim his share, probably 
m the ground that his disease was not incurable (Mit, 

5hap II, sec. X, para. 7 ; Sreekishen on the Dayabhaga, 
jhap. V, para 10). 

24. Persons suffering from an aggravated form of 
eprosy are excluded. (Ananta v, Eamabai, I. L. B. 1 
3om. p. 654.) 

25. One already separated from his co-heirs is not 
ieprived of his allotment by any disqualifying cause 
insing subsequently to partition. (Mit. chap. 11, sec. X, 

[lara. 6.) 

26. The masculine gender is not used restrictively in 
ihe words outcast and the rest. It must be, therefore, 
anderstood that the wife, the daughter, the mother, or 
iny other female, being disqualified for any of the defects 
vhich have been specified, is likewise excluded from par- 
dcipation. (Mit. chap. II, Sec. X, para. 8.) 

27. In order to enable the Sanskrit-knowing readers to 
remember the substance of the law dealt with in this 
section, the following texts are quoted here in original : 

f*nc»f€T! » 

Ja]iiyavalkya, II, 141. 

if 'wn: » 

Narada, XIII, 21. 

'* Manu, IX, 201. 

^ ift^ irs3*ini wfiawfi! I 

qfinr: xr< i i TP> 8i} Mifinr.- a 

irfinf iinaw I 

irnQilT: W wi; » 


Devala. ' 
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Section IV. 

WHAT PROPERTY IS LIABLE TO PARTITION. 
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1. Property acquired by the common ancestor of all the 
coparceners is liable to partition. 

2. Property jointly acquired by all the coparceners is 
liable to partition. Vrihaspati says— 

(Mit. chap. I, Sec. 4, para. 16.) 


8 . Property acquired by any single member without 
SSnlSe*^”^ the aid of joint funds may still be liable to partition, if 
moniDarbut thrown into the common stock by the acquirer. (Haree 
^loonun^ Pershad v. Sheo Dyal, 3 I. A. 259 ; Sham Narain v. Court 
of Wards, 20 W. R. 179 ) 

4. According to the texts of Smritis, the gains of 
science acquired without any expense to the family are 
not partible except where the family of the acquirer is 
maintained by the other members, during his absence. 
Considering the principles laid down in paras. 46, 47, 48, 
49 of sec. I, chap. VI, Dayabhaga, it seems that the 
separate acquisitions of a member of a joint family are 
Oftint ot necessarily partible on the ground that the acquirer 
iisno*. was maintained at the family expense, while he received 
his education. When the family of the acquirer had to 
incur any extra expenditure in order to give him educa- 
tion, the gains of that education would, it seems, be 
partible under the Bengal law. (Dayabhaga, chap. VI, 
sec. I, para. 48.) 

In Dhunookdharee Lai r. Gunpat Lai, (10 W, R. 122). 
Mr. Justice Mitter said ; — ^‘The plaintiff’s case in the Court 
below was, that the defendant received his education from 
the joint estate, and that he is consequently entitled to 
participate in every property that has been acquired by 
the defendant by the aid of such education. But this 
contention is nowhere sanctioned by the Hindu law,** 
These observations were in a great measure approved by 
the Privy Council in Pauliem v, Pauliem in which the 
following passage occurs : — ‘‘ This being their Lordships 
view, it does not become necessary to consider whether 
the somewhat startling proposition of law put forward 
by the appellant<^which stated in plain terms amounts 
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to this : that if any member of a joint family receives 
any education wfiatever from joint funds, he becomes for 
ever after incapable of acquiring by liis own skill and 
industry any separate property — is or is not maintain- 
able. Very strong and clear authority would be required 
to support such a proposition. For the reason that they 
have given, it does not appear to them necessary to 
review the text books or the authorities which have been 
cited on the subject. It may be enough to say that, 
according to their Lordships’ view, no texts which have 
been cited, go to the full extent of the proposition which 
has been contended for. It appears to them, farther, that 
the case reported in the 10th volume of Sutherland’s 
Weekly Reporter — Dhunookdharee Lall v. Gunpat Lall 
in which a judgment was given b}'' Mr. Justice Jackson 
and Mr. Justice Mitter both very high authorities— lays 
down the law bearing upon this point by no means as 
broadly as it is laid in the two cases which have been 
quoted as decided in Madras ; the liist being to the effect 
that a woman adopting a dancing girl and supplying her 
with some means of carrying on her piofession was enti- 
tled to share in her gams, (Obolakonda Alasani v, Chala 
Cunda Ratun Chalam, 2 Mad. H. 0 50) ; and the second 
to the effect that the gains of a Vakil who has received no 
special education for his profession are to be sliared in by 
the joint family of which he was a member, (Durvasala r. 
Durvasala, 7 Madras H. C. 47) ; decisions which have been 
to a certain extent acted upon in Bombay, (Bai Mancha 
V, Narotam Das, 6 Bom. 1. It may hereafter possibly 
become necessary for this Board to consider whether or 
not the more limited and guarded expression of law upon 
this subject of the Court of Bengal is not more correct 
than what appears to be the doctrine of the Courts of 
Madras.’^ (Pauhem v, Pauliem, I. L. R. 1 Mad. 262,) 

In a later case, it has been held by the Bombay High 
Court that the view of law taken by Mr. Justice Mitter 
is not strictly accurate. The texts do certainly establish 
it as a general rule of Hindu law that the ordinay gains 
of science are divisible when such science has been impart- 
ed at the expense of the family. But it is laid .down by 
the Bombay High Court that when the texts speak of 
the science, they intend the special branch of science 
which is the immediate source of the gains, and not the 
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elementary education which is the necessary steppings- 
stone to the acquisition of all science.” Laksman Mayaran 
V, Jamna Bai, 1. L. R. 6 Bomb p 243.) 

5. Whatever is acquired by a single member, without 
the use of joint funds, is the self-acquired property of 
that member; and such property is not partible according 
to the Da}abhaga. 

According to the Mitakshara certain kinds of self* 
acquired property are liable to partition. Property receiv- 
ed as a gift from a stranger by a single coparcener is liable 
to partition according to Vijyaneshwar. (Mit. chap. 
Sec. II, para. 7 ) 

6. A separate property acquired by a single member, 
with some trifling aid from joint funds, is partible. But 
the acquirer takes a double share (Dayabhaga, chap. VI, 
Sec. I, para. 14 ; Mit. chap. I, Sec. IV, para. 29.) 

7. If the joint family property be improved by a 
single member, it still continues to be equally partible* 
Jajnyavalkya says — 


(Mit. chap. I, Sec. V, para 31.) 

Proprtyiost 8. If ancestral property be lost and afterwards re* 
.udreooTer- covered by a single member, with the express or implied 
consent of the other coparceners, but without the aid of 
joint funds, it belongs to the recoverer, according to the 
following text of Manu quoted in the Mitakshara, chap* I, 
Sec. V, para. 11. 

wwwnf i 

w HTWHWTw: n 

Manu, I, V, 209 

[If the father recover wealth, not recovered before, he 
shall not, unless willing, share it with his sons, for in fact 
it was acquired by him ] 

But Sankha says — 


TOf g ?rT ^ uTimr i 

wwi wT«f It 

Mit. chap I, Sec. IV, para. 8. 

[Landt(inherited) in regular succession, but which had 
been formerly lost, and which a single heir shall recover 
solely by his own labour, the rest may divide according to 
their due allotments, having first given him a fourth share*} 
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9. Vijyaneshwar has not reconciled these texts. But 

there can be no doubt that, according to him, if the viiyuioai 
father be the recoverer, he may not give a share to his Jcloonofied^ 
sons against his will. But if the recovery be made by 
any other co-owner, then the recoverer gets only an addi- 
tional fourth part. 

10. Jn the mode of reconciliation apparently intended 
by Vijyaneshwar, it is taken for granted that sons have 

a right to demand partition of ancestral property against Jimuta’fli 
the father’s will. Jimuta, therefore, reconciles tliese texts 
by laying down that the text of Manu contains the 
general rule, and the text of Sankha applies only to lands. 
(Dayabhaga chap. VI, sec. II, paras 31 — 37.) 

11. Though the geneial rule of Hindu law is, that ances- impartlb 
tral property is divisible among all the co-heirs, yet there ^ 

are some exceptions to that rule. The most important 
instance is a Raj or sovereignty, and which by special 
family custom descends to a single member. Many of 
the cases of estates which descend by primogeniture ap- 
pear to rest on the nature of the estate itself, as being a 
sort of sovereignty which from its constitution is impar- 
tible. But family custom alone is sufficient, even if the 
estate is not of the nature of a Raj (Rawut Urjoon Sing 
V. Rawut Ghaneshyan, 6 M I. A. 169; Chowdry Chintamun 
Sing V. Nowloka, 2 I A. 263). 

12. An estate which is in the nature of a Raj may yet 
be partible (Giridharee v. Koolahul Sing, 2 M. I. A. p. 

344 ). 

13. A family custom of descent by primogeniture 
cannot be revived, if once abandoned. (Raj Kishen Singv. 

Ram jay Surma, I. L. R 1 Cal 186.) 

14. The eldest son, who succeeds by primogeniture to an 
impartible Raj, is absolute owner of the whole income of 
the zemindaree, and its savings and investments acquired 
with such savings. Consequently none of his coparceners, 
lineal or collateral, can have any right to control him in 
the disposal of the income. Alienations and encumbrances 
made by the Raja, for the time being, are therefore good 
for his life. Even the eldest son who would succeed him 
ultimately, cannot in the lifetime of the father, s le to set 
aside such alienations By birth he becomes a joint owner ; 
but the estate being impartible he cannot demand parti- 
tion from bis father. 
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15. In Thakoot Kapil Nath v. The Government (13 
B. L. E.) it was held by the High Court of Bengal that 
the sons do not acquire any interest by birth in an im- 

f )artible Raj held by the father at the time. If the ruling 
aid down by the Bengal High Court be correct, then an 
impartible Raj must be absolutely at the disposal of the 
Raja for the time being, unless it appears that his power 
is curtailed by custom. According to the Madras High 
Court decisions, sons acquire by birth an interest in ances* 
tral Raj m the possession of the father. But as the eldest 
eon alone would succeed on the death of the father the 
rights of the others are reduced to rights of survivorship 
to the possession of the whole, dependent upon the same 
contingency as the rights of survivorship of coparceners 
inter se to the undivided share of each ; and to a provision 
for maintenance in lieu of coparcenaiy shares. (Yerrey- 
mula Gavuri Devamma v, Rarnandora, 6 Mad. H. C. 105.) 

16. The result is, that if the holder of an impartible 
zemindaree has sons or other coparceners, then, under 
Mitakshara law, he is in much the same position as a 
widow inheriting the estate of her husband. His acts or 
alienations are good for his life ; but not beyond it At 
Lis death they are voidable at the option of his successor 
if made without legal necessity. (Venkata Neeladry v* 
Enoogunty, 1 Mad Dec. 281 ; Ram Chandra v, Jaganada, 
Mad. Dec. of 1861 ; 162.) According to the decisions of 
the Bengal High Court, the impartibility of an inheri- 
tance does not, as a matter of law, render it inalienable, 
(Raja Udaya Adiyta Dev v, Jadub Lai Aditya, I. L. R. 8 
Cal. p. 199.) 

17. Another case, in which the property is primd facie 
impartible, is where it is allotted by the State to a person 
in consideration of the discharge of particular duties, or 
as payment for an office, even though the duty or office 
may become hereditary in a particular family. An in- 
stance of the sort is to be found in the case of lands, held 
under Ghatwali tenure in Beerbhoom which are here- 
ditary, but have been held to be impartible. (Hara Lai 
Sing V. Jorawar Sing, 6 S D 169.) I may, however, state 
here from personal knowledge, that in actual practice 
Ghatwali lands are generally divided among brothers, 
though the tenure itself retains its unity, and only one of 
the brothers is put forward as Ghatwal. 


j 
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18. In Madras where the office of Curnum or village 
accountant has become hereditary the land attached to the 
office is not liable to division. (Al} umalammul v. Yenka- 
toovien, 2 Mad. Dec. 85.) 

19. In Bombay there are numerous revenue and village 
offices such as deslnniikh, desbpandya, desai and patel^ 
which are similarly remunerated by lands oiiginally granted 
by the State These lands have, by lapse of time, come to be 
coijisidered as purely private property of the family winch 
holds the office, though they are subject to the obligation 
of discharging its duties, and def laying all necessary ex- 
penses. Land of this character, though not invariably, is 
80 frequently partible, that it has been decided that iix a 
suit for partition of such property, its nature raises no 
presumption that it is indivisible. (Adrishappa v. Gur- 
ehidappa, I. L R. 4 Bom 494.) 

20. Savings made by an ancestor out of the income of 
an impartible estate are divided as ancestral property. (5 
Mad. H. C. 4L) 


Section Y. 

IMPARTIBILITY OF RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENTS. 

1. According to the principles, accepted by Hindu Ju- 
rists, an idol cannot be the owner of any property. For if 

a gift is made in favour of an idol, the property continues ia^?r«'a 
to belong to the giver. Dedication by a votary to an idol bi^the^ow 
does not divest him of his right ; nor does it create any 
right in favour of the god who is worshipped. The only 
effect produced by the dedication is an invisible one, viz., 
that result for which the sacrifice or dedication is made. 

There may be sentient gods ; but the gods to whom sacri- 
ficial offerings are made are not sentient beings, and they 
eannot be the owner of any property. If the gods became 
owners of the things offered to them, then the votary 
would become guilty of theft by appropriating those 
things, either for bis own benefit or for any one else. (Vide 
Sul panics Shrada Viveka ) -i Battle 

2. However that be, the general belief and practice of 

the Hindu community is not in accordance with the de<Hoation 
speculative doctrines maintained by their lawyers^ andidonTiS!^ 
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the Courts of Law have very properly given effect to gifts 
made by Hindus in favour of their gods. 

3. Debutter property which is dedicated in favour of 
an idol cannot be partitioned. Where nothing is said in 
the grant as to the succession, the right of management 
passes by inheritance to the natural heir of the donee, 
(Oh utter Sen^s case, 1 S. D. 180 ) 

4. The property passes with the office ; and neither it 
nor the management is divisible among the members of 
the family, (Bajeudra Datta v, Bhamchand Mittra, I. L. 
E. 6 Cal. p. 118.) 

6. In the text of Vyasa quoted in para. 25, sec. IT, 
chap. VI of the Dayabhaga, the word is explained by 
Jimutavahana as equivalent to “ house ot worship ” Thua 
according to Jimuta, houses of worship are not divisible. 
It follows on the same principle, that property dedicated 
to an idol absolutely is not partible. 

6. Vijyaneshwar has explained the word in the 

text of Yyasa in a different way. But it seems that he 
deduces the same result from the word in the text 

of Manu quoted in para. 16, sec. IV, chap. 1 of the 
Mitakshara. 

7. If it be admitted that an idol can be the proprietor 
of any property, the impartibility of that property would 
follow independently of any text. 

8. Property which is not absolutely dedicated, but 
upon which a hen is created in favour of an idol retains 
its heritable character, and can be divided by the co- 
owners. (Sonatun Bysak v Jugut Soon dree Dassee, 8 M. 
I. A. p. 66 ; Ashu Tosh Dutta v. Doorga Charan Chatter- 
jee, I. L. E. 5 Cal. p. 438 ) 

9. A right to worship an idol by turns is a periodi- 
cally recurring right, and a suit for establishing such a 
right must be brought within 12 yeai's from thfe time 
when the plaintiff is first refused the enjoyment of the 
right. Art. 131, Sched. II, Act XV of 1877; Eshan 
Chandra Roy v. Man Mohini Dasee, I. L. R. 4 Cal. 683.) 

10. A suit for possession of an idol brought more than 
six years after dispossession has been held to be barredi 
by limitja-tion. (I. L. R. 4 Cal. 683.) Idols are property 
in the eye of law ; and the Courts have jurisdiction to 
entertain suits regarding possession of idols. (Subboray 
Gurakal v. Chellappa Mudali, I. L. E. 4 Mad. p. 315.) 
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Section VI. 

AT WHOSE INSTANCE AND AT WHAT TIME 
CAN PARTITION BE MADE. 

1. According to the Mitakshara sons, bj birth, Require 

a right in the paternal wealth. So far as ancestral pro- Mitakshan 
perty is concerned, the rights of the father and the son are 
equal It follows therefore that, even in the lifetime of 
the father, sons can at any moment demand partition* 

(Mit. chap. I, sec. V, para. 8.) 

2. In the lifetime of the father, the sons cannot 
demand partition of his self-acquired property, except 
under the following circumstances ; — 

1* When the father is indifferent to wealth and dis- 
inclined to pleasure ; and the mother is passed 
child-bearing. 

2* While the mother is capable of bearing more 
issue, a partition is admissible by the choice of 
the sons, though the father is unwilling, pro- 
vided the father is addicted to vice, or afflicted 
with a lasting disease. 

(Mit. chap. I, sec. II, para. 7.) 

8. The father can effect a partition at any time of 
ancestral as well as self-acquired property. (Mit. Ib.) 

4. After the death of the father, partition can take 
place at any time, at the instance of any of the co-owners. 

5. A grandson whose father is dead can demand par- 
tition from the grandfather according to the Mitakshara. 

A great-grandson whose father and grandfather are dead 
can also demand partition. But the son of a great-grand- 
son whose immediate paternal ancestors are dead cannot 
demand partition from the father of his deceased great- 
grandfather. 

6. According to the Dayabhaga, sons acquire no right 
whatever by birth ; and they cannot demand partition Dsyabiuigi 
against the will of the father. But the father can effect 

a partition of his self-acquired property at any time. He 
is also absolute master of ancestral property. » But he 
cannot make a partition of ancestral property among his 
sons, so long as there is any reasonable expectation of his 
hiaving more sons. (Dayabhaga, chap. I, para. 45.) 
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7. Partition is quite optional with the coparcenerB. 
Manu says — 

^ )anpr5T i 

^ Manu, IX, 111. 

rioB of follows therefore that lapse of time is in itself not a 
atiou. bar to a suit for partition. But the Statute of Limitation 
will operate from the time that a plaintiff is excluded from 
hU share, and that such exclusion becomes known to him. 
(Act XV of 1877, Sched. II, Art. 127 ) 

8. If any co-sharer be a minor still a partition may 
take place. A suit cannot be brought by or on behalf of 
a minor to enforce partition, unless on the ground of 
malversation, or some other circumstances which makes it 
his interest that his share should be set apart and 
secured for him. (Damoodar v, Senabaty, L L. R. 8 
Cal. 537.) 

9. If the co-sharers enter into an agreement binding 
reament themselves and their representatives not to effect a parti- 
[*®®5“*tion, neither their heirs nor the purchaser from any 
'eot p»r- co-sharer or his heir can be bound by the agreement. 
uSun® (Anand Charan Ghose v Pran Kishta Datta, 3 B L. B. 

14 ; Rajendra Datta v Sham Chand Mittra, 1. L. R. 6 
Cal. p. 106.) So far as the heirs of the parties to the 
agreement are concerned, the ruling follows from the 
principle of Hindu Law that ownership is extinguished 
by death ; and the heir takes not as representative, but by 
the operation of the law of cause and effect, the existence 
of the heir at the time of the owner’s death being the 
cause which vests in the heir the right to the property of 
the deceased. 


Section VTL 
MODE OP PARTITION. 

1 . When the father makes a partition of ancestral 
property among his sons, then according to the Mitak- 
ehara, they all take equal shares with him. When the 
father makes a partition of his self-acquired property, he 
may take two shares to himself according to the sffme 
authority, (Mit. chap. I, sec. V, para. 2) and may at his 
option give either equal shares to all sons, or he may make 
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Bnch unequal partition as is allowed by law. (Mit. chap. 
I, sec. V, para. 6.) Where partition takes place after 
the father’s death, all the bi others take equal shares. (Mit. 
chap. I, sec. Ill, para. 1 ; Dayabhaga, chap. Ill, sec. II^ 
para. 27.) 

2. Ill former times, unequal partition was allowed to a 
certain extent. But Vijyaneshwar says: — ‘‘True this 
unequal partition is found in the sacred ordinances ; but 
it must not be practised, because it is abhorred by the 
world; since that is foi bidden by the maxim — 

As the practice of [offering bulls] is shunned on account 
of popular piejudice, notwithstanding the injunction 

Offer to a guest who is proficient in the Vedas a bull or 
a goat,” and as the slaying of a cow is for the same 
reason disused, notwithstanding the precept, Slay a 
barren cow as a victim to Mitia or Varuiia.” 

8. If there be several coparceners some of whom stand 
in the relation of nephews to the others, then the nephews, 
whatever be their number, take the shares of their fathers. 
(Mit. chap. I, sec V, para 2 ) In making a partition of 
joint family property governed by the Mitakshara, it is not 
necessary to enquiie the dates of birth or of death of any 
predeceased or living member. The relation between the 
coparceners being known, their shares are determined by 
the simple rule that among coparceners who are sons of 
different fathers, the shares are according to the fathers. 
The law of the Dayabhaga is materially different. 

5. According to the Dayabhaga, sons cannot claim 
partition so long as the father lives. But the father can 
effect a partition among his sons at any time. The legal 
power of the father is as complete over ancestral as it is 
over his self-acquired property. But as there are certain 
texts declaring that the power of the father is limited in 
ancestral property, Jimuta holds that the father incurs 
sin, if he makes a partition of such property, so long as 
there is any possibility of his having more sons, or if he 
makes an unequal partition, not warranted by the Shastars. 

6, According to Jimuta partition can neithe!^ destroy 
nor create a legal right. The father can by partition divest 
himself of his legal right ; and transfer the ownership 
to his sons. But partition in that case evidently partakes 
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of the nature of gift. As the father can undoubtedly 
make a gift of ancestral property, even in favour of a 
stranger, there can be no doubt that the father can make 
an unequal partition of such property among his sons, 
though by doing so, he incurs sin. 

7. If the father makes a partition, in his lifetime, then 
he can reserve to himself two shares out of ancestral pro- 
perty. Vrihaspati says — 

Pmr ^ i 

[If partition be made, in his lifetime, then the father 
may reserve to himself two sliares ] 

Dayabhaga, chap. II, Sec. 35. 

To the same effect is Narada — 

According to Jimuta, these texts apply to ancestral pro- 
perty. But as to self-acquired propeity, the power of the 
father is unlimited, according to Jimuta, As an autho- 
rity in support of his view, Jimuta quotes the following 
text of Vishnu : 

Dayabhaga chap. II, para. 16.) 

8. After the father’s death, partition must be equal 
among the sons If any of the sons die before partition, 
without leaving male issue, then his share goes to the 
next heir — widow, daughter or mother. If theie be no heir 
down to the mother, then his share goes to his brothers. 
But if any of the brothers died befoie him, leaving male 
issue, then the nephews would not get any share. In this 
respect, the law of the Dayabhaga is materially different 
from that of the Mitakshara. 

9. In a case like the above, the surviving brothers and 
nephews would, according to the Mitakshara, remain in 
possession of the whole estate, as if the brother who died 
without male issue, never existed. On effecting partition, 
according to the Mitakshara, the deceased coparcener, 
withoutjHmale issue, is not taken into account at all. But, 
according to the Dayabhaga, it is necessary to ascertain 
what share the deceased had, and who were his next heirs, 
at the time of his death. 
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10. The law as to the right of the father^s widows to 
a share on partition has been already discussed (see p. 229 
ante,) 

11. In practice, it is very often found that certain por- 
tions of the family property are held lu several t}’’ by the Partial 
members ; while the remaining portions are held jointly, effeoted^v 
But Maim says that once only is partition made and 

it seems therefore that, except by amicable ariangement 
there cannot be a partial partition. The possibility, how- 
ever, of partial partition is recognized iii many cases. (Raj 
Kishore Lahoory v. (Jovinda Chandra Lahoory, I. L R. 1 
Cal. p. 89.) See, however, Radha Charan Das v, Kripa 
Sindhu, I. L R 5 Cal. p. 474 

12. Every suit for partition must embrace the whole 
property (Rutton Moiiy Broja Mohun, 22 W. R 888), A suit for 
and it is necessary that all those interested in the pro- 

perty or entitled to a share should be made parties (Pra- 
hed Sing v. Mt Lutchmunaboty, 12 VV. R 256). The mother party, 
must be made a party (Laljeet Sing v Raj Coomar Sing, 

20 W. R. 886). 

18. Partition may take place without actual metes and may’tak?* 
bounds (Appovier v Ram Suba, 11 M. I, A. 75 ; Rewan piacewithout 
Pershad v. Kadba Beeby, 4 M. I. A. 137). 

14. Where there has been a partition, the presumption 

is, that it was a complete one ; and that it embraced the ^iJ*^®*^^?*** 
whole of the family property. Therefore, if property is partition be- 
afterwards found in the exclusive possession of one mem- 
her of the family ; and it is alleged that such property 
is still liable to partition, the proof of the allegation rests 
upon the party who makes it. Narayan r. Nana Monohur, 

7 Bom. 158. 

15. If at the time of partition, any part of the family 
property is overlooked or fraudulently kept out of sight, 
then on discovery, such property would be subject to dis- 
tribution among the persons who were parties in the 
original partition or their representatives — that is, among 
persons to whom each portion would have descended as 
separate property (Lachmun Sing v. Sanawal Sing, 1 All. 

6^ ; Manu IX, 218 ; Mitakshara, chap. 1, Sec 9, paras. 

1 — 3 ; Dayabhaga, chap XIII, paras 1 — 3). But the former 
distribution will not be opened up (Dayabhaga, chap. XIII, 
para. 6). When, however, the whole scheme of distribu- 
tion is fraudulent, and specially when it is in fraud of a 
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minor, it will be absolutely set aside. (Dayabhaga, cbap. 
XIII, para 5 ; Moro Vishwanath v. Gunesh Vittal, 10 
Bomb. 444.) 

16. The following obser?ations as to what constitutes 
partition are quoted from Mr. Ma^me’s Treatise in Hindu 
lifttoon- Law. *^As to what constitutes a partition, it is undis- 
lUtpsrti- puted that it may be effected without any instrument in 
writing Numerous circumstances are set out by the 
native writers as being more or less conclusive of a parti- 
tion having taken place, such as separate food, dwelling or 
worship ; separate enjoyment of the property ; separate 
income and expenditure ; business transaction with each 
other and the like. (Mit. chap II, Sec 12 ; Dayabhaga^ 
chap. XIV.) But all these circumstances are merely evi- 
dence, and not conclusive evidence of the fact of partition. 
Partition is a new status, which can only arise where per- 
sons, who have hitheito lived in coparcenary, intend that 
their condition as coparceners shall cease. It is not suffi- 
cient that they should alter the mode of holding property. 
They must alter and intend to alter their status. They 
must cease to become joint owners, and become separate 
owners (Mooktakeshi v, Umabuty, 14 W. R 31 And, as, 
on the one hand, the mere cesser of commensality and 
joint worship, the existence of separate transactions (Re- 
wan Pershad v. Radha Bibee, 4 M. I. A. 137) the division 
of income (Sonatun v, Jagat Sundri, 8 M I A. 66) the 
holding of land in separate portions (Ainbika Dut v, 
Sukhmuni Kuar, I. L. R. 1 All. p. 437) do not establish 
partition unless such a condition was adopted with a 
view to partition ; so on the other hand, if the members 
of the family have once agreed to become separate in title, 
it is not necessary that they should proceed to a physical 
separation of the particular pieces of their property.’^ 
(Dayabhaga, chap. I, para. 6 ;) Appovier v. Ram Sub- 
bayan, 11 M. I. A 75). _ . 

tt^tition^di?- 17. A decree for partition dissolves the joint tenure 

int tenure equally, although the suit was 

omiu date, not in terms a suit for partition (Jai Narain t>. Girish 
Chandra, 5 I. A. 228). 

18. It has been held that any arrangement by which 
one member of the family abandons his rights to a share 
amounts to a partition in respect to the property so aban- 
doned. (Bal Krishna v, Savitri, S Bom. L. R. 54.) This 
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is quite iu accordance with the doctrine usually held 
that a coparcener in a Mitaksliara family cannot make a 
sale or gift of any share before partition But it has been 
shewn that although a coparcener cannot make a sale or 
gift of a share before partition, yet there is no reason 
whatever why he should not be able to alienate his un- 
divided interest in the joint property. The right existing, 
the power of alienation follows necessarily. On either view 
the relinquisher must be held to be divested of his interest* 


Section VIIL 

EETJNION AFTER PARTITION. 

1 . Any one coparcener may separate from the others. 
But no coparcener can compel the others to become sepa- 
rate among themselves According to the Mitakshara, 
the consequences of partition are so important that 
nothing could be more inequitable than to hold that the 
status of those who desire to live jointly can be affected 
by the acts of a single parcener. Considering the view 
of joint ownership held by Vijyaneshwar, it may seem that 
it must be dissolved whenever any one member separates. 
But there can be no doubt that, according to the Mitak- 
shara, joint ownership may continue even after the separa- 
tion of any single member. Vijyaneshwar and Jimuta 
agree in maintaining that reunion can take place only 
between father, brother and nephew,**^ (Mit. chap. II, 
sec, IX, para. 3 ; Dayabhaga, chap. XII, p. 4) It thus 
appears that on separation of any single member, the 
others still retain their original status. For, if it be sup- 
posed that joint ownership is destroyed by the separation 
of any single co-sharer, then, on such separation, the 
coparcenary would be destroyed for ever, where the copar- 
ceners are not related within such degrees as to render 
reunion possible. 

2. According to the Dayabhaga and the Mitakshara, 
reunion takes place only when a separated member who is 

• v: w f<ni I 

Yrihaspati cited m Dayabhaga and Mitakshara. 
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related as son, brother or nephew reunites. As to how 
reunion takes place, see the comment of Sreekisheu with 
reference to para. 1, chap. XII of the Dajabhaga. 

8. The authorities of the Mithila school take the 
words in the text of Yrihaspati, not as imparting a limita- 
tion, but as offering an example. 

4. The Majukha agrees in that view so far as to hold 
that other persons besides those named by Yrihaspati 
may reunite ; for instance “ a wife, a paternal grand- 
father, a brother’s grandson, a paternal uncle’s son, and 
the rest also.” But it restricts the reunion to the persons 
who made the first partition. 

5. It was stated in some Bengal cases, that where one 
brother separates from the others, and the latter continue 
to live as a joint family, it must be presumed that there 
has been a complete separation of all the brothers, but that 
those who continue joint have reunited. (Jadub Chandra 
V Benode Behari, 1 Hyde, 214 ; Petamber t. Harish 
Chandra, 15 W. R. p. 200 ; Kesav Bam v. Nunda Kishore, 
S B. L. R. 7.) Considering the Dayabhaga theory of 
joint ownership, it does not necessarily follow that a 
coparcenary is destroyed by the separation of a single 
member. Then again, Jimuta like Yijyaneshwar holds 
that there can be no reunion except with father, brother 
and uncle. And if it be said that a coparcenary is destroyed 
by the separation of a single member, then it cannot be 
restored by reunion, where the coparceners are further 
removed from the common ancestor. 

6. After partition, the presumption would be against a 
Prefump- reunion. To establish it, it is necessary to show, not 

parties already divided, lived or traded 
anion. together, but that they did so with the intention of 
thereby altering their status, and of forming a joint 
estate with all its usual incidents. (Pran Kishen 
Mothura Mohun, 10 M. I. A. 403.) 

7. The effect of a reunion is to replace the reuniting 
XfliBot of coparceners very nearly in the same position as they 

ronnion. ^ould have been, if no partition had taken place. Accord- 
ing to the Mitakshara, the share of a reunited coparcener 
dying; , without male issue, goes to the reunited coparceners, 
and not to the widow or daughter of the deceased. So 
reunion restores the original status. But if among 
the reunited coparceners there be brothers of the whole 
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blood, and also brothers of the half blood, then the brothers 
of the whole blood take the share of the deceased. If 
again, there be divided brothers of the whole blood and 
reunited brothers of the half blood, then they all stand on 
the same footing. In these respects reunion creates a 
new state of things altogether. The property of the 
deceased does not go by survivorship or by heirship but 
by a new law altogether. 

8. According to the interpretation put on the text of 
Dayabhaga by the Bengal High Court in the case of Raj cntSe*Sn!©P 
Kishore Lahoory v, Govindra Chandra Lahoury, I. L. R* of rounlon. 

1 Cal. 27, there can be no such thing as survivorship in a 
family governed by the Bengal school of law. The course 
of succession is always determined by the law of inheri- 
tance. In case of reunion there is a special law which will 
be discussed in the proper place. Reunion restores the 
status of joint family according to the Dayabhaga. In 
fact the texts which refer only to reunited coparceners 
are applied by Jimutavahana to the case of undivided 
coparceners also. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Section I. 

WHO ARE ENTITLED TO BE MAINTAINED. 

1. The chief duty of a householder, accordinpf to 
Hindu Law, is the maintenance of the dependent members 

dS^endenti, of his family. Even sacrifice is regarded as mockery if, 
thereby, a man deprives himself of the means of main- 
lumiehoider. taining his dependants. Acts which are forbidden in the 
Shastars, are declared as lawful for him who cannot other- 
wise maintain those whom he is bound to suppoit. A 
Brahmin ought not to accept a gift from a Sudra ; but, 
for the maintenance of dependants, such acceptance is 
held as excusable. Manu says — 

• CTT inmfqNTT i 

2. From the above text and others to be cited, it will 
appear that the following persons are entitled to main- 
tenance ; — 

1. Father and mother (including stepmother). 

2. Virtuous wife. 

8. Infant children. 

4. Grown up children who are destitute and depen- 
dent. 

5* Persons who are excluded from inheritance foi 
any cause other than degradation ; their sonlesa 
wives and unmarried daughters. 

The maintenance of aged parents and wife and children 
is declared as an imperative duty in the Shastars. Mann 
says that a person who would not support his parents, 
his wife and his children ought to be punished by the 
king. 

Manu, chap, VIII, v, 389. 
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* A mother and a father in their old age, a virtnons wife and an mfan 
son must be maintained even though by doing a hundred tunes that whio 
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3. Among the Hindus sons not only maintain their 
aged parents, but very often place their whole surplus 
income at the disposal of the father, so long as he is 
capable of managing the affairs of the family. 

4. In an old case cited in the Vyavastha Darpan, p. 825, How far 
it was held that the duty of maintaining an aged father lofoe/biS" 
is legally enforceable. The question, however, is not one 

of inheritance or succession ; and on principle of equity 
and good conscience which must govern it, a different 
opinion may be maintained, unless regard is shown to the 
doctrine of the Hindu Shastais and to the feelings and ideas 
of the Hindu community. If the son dies in the life- 
time of the father leaving self-acquired property, then his 
heir, it seems would be bound to maintain the father. 

For then the question would be one of inheritance, and 
would be governed by Hindu law. The moral obligation 
of the deceased son must amount to a legal obligation 
when his property goes to his heir. 

6. The right of the mother to maintenance stands on 
the same footing as that of the father, when the son is 
not in possession of any paternal pioporty But where 
sons succeed to the paternal estate either by survivorship 
or by inheritance, then the duty of maintaining the wives 
of the father becomes imperative. (Mandadan Devi v. 

Joy Naraiii Pakrasi ; Kausliila Devi v Joy Narain Pakrasi 
cited in the Vyavastha Daipana, p. ) In the fiist case 
the plaintiff was the stepmother of the detendant ; and 
in the second case the plaintiff was his mother. Main- 
tenance was decreed in both the cases out of the estate 
which the defendant inherited from his father. 

6. If partition takes place between the sons, after the 
father^s death, then according to the Dayabhaga (chap. 

Ill, Sec. II, para. 29) and the Mitakshara (chap. I, Sec. VI I, 
para. 2), and according to the decisions of the Bengal and 
Allahabad High Courts, the mother is entitled to a share. 

(Jadu Nath v. Bishnu Nath, 9 W. It. 61 ; Bilaso v. Dina 
Nath, I. L. It 3 All p 88.) But the mother cannot 
demand partition. And where there is only one son, she 
cannot possibly have anything besides maintenance. In 
Madras, and possibly also in Bombay, the mothctjc cannot 
claim a share on partition. She can only have main- 
tenance. (Smriti Chandrika, chap. IV, 4-7 ; Minatchee r. 

Chetum, Mad. Dec. of 1853.) 
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rraniaar- 7. If the mother or stepmother remarries^ then under 
J.® Sec. II of the Widow Marriage Act, she forfeits her right 

maintenance from the date of remarriage. 

8. A claim bj a stepmother for an allowance from 
her deceased husband’s estate was dismissed on proof of 
such impropriety of conduct on her part, as in the opinion 

Court, deprived her of legal claim to maintenance 
r also/ * according to Hindu law. (Rani Basanta Kumari v. Rani 
Kamul Kumari, S. D. A Reports, Vol. VII, p. 144) The 
father’s widow cannot claim to ,be maintained by the son 
if she lives such a life that she could have been lawfully 
deserted by her husband, if living. 

9. It is ordained* that the husband’s relatives are the 

guardians of a widow. But it is now settled by 
Irt. the decision of the highest tribunal that all that is 
required of her is, that she is not leave her husband’s 
house for improper or unchaste purposes, and she is 
entitled to retain her maintenance, unless she is guilty of 
unchastity or other disreputable practices after she leaves 
that residence.” Prithi Sing v Rani Raj Koer, 12 B. L. 
R. 238; Jadu Moni Dasi v. Kshettra Mohun Sil cited in 
Vyavastha Darpan, p. 335 ; Kustura Bai v. Sivaja Ram^ 
I. L. R. 3 Bom. p. 372. 

10. The right to choose a separate residence and a 
money maintenance does not rest absolutely with the 
widow for her own pleasure. Unless there are special 
circumstances which make it more prudent or decorous 
that the widow should live apart, she must submit to the 
control of her son or stepson or father-in-law or brother- 
in-law who may happen to be the nearest male relative of 
her deceased husband. (Ranga Yinayak v* Yamuna Bai, 
I. L. R. 3 Bomb. p. 44.) 

11. The circumstances which would justify a widow to 
live in the home of her parents would appear from the 
following remarks, in the judgment of the Privy Council, 
on the authority of which the case of Jadu Moni o. 


• w: ftiUTT: I 
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Oajabhaga, ohap XI, Sec X, para. 64. 
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S[8betra Mohun Sil was decided. Their Lordships observ- 
ed : “ It was not pretended that she had withdrawn 
herself for unchaste purposes. She was only fourteen 
years old at the death of her husband : his brothers were 
young men : and she thought it more prudent and deco- 
rous to retire from their protection, and live with her 
mother and her family after the husband’s death. There- 
fore, it appears quite clear from the answers given by the 
Pandits, that she did not forfeit the right of succession 
to the husband’s estate, on account of removing from the 
brothers of her late husband.” 

12. If the husband choose by will to make it a condi- 
tion that his widow should reside in the family house, 
such a direction has been held to be binding, and the 
continuance of her maintenance would depend upon her 
obedience. (Bama Sunderi v, Padma Mom, S. D. of 1859, 
p. 457 ; Kunja Mony Dasi v. Gopi Mohun cited in Vya- 
vastha Darpan, page 389.) 

13. The right of infant sons to maintenance is ex- 
pressly recognized in the texts of holy sages quoted before. 

Acoordmg to the Mitakshara theory, sons acquire b}^ birth maiatonimos 
a right to the paternal wealth. And if there be ances- 
tral property, then the son is not only entitled to main- 
tenance, but can claim a share of that property against 

the will of the father. 

14. If the father has no other property than what is 
acquired by him, still the son can claim partition, under 
certain circumstances ; and it has been held in some cases 
that the father cannot make such a disposition of his 
self -acquired property as to leave his sons or any of them 
altogether destitute. (Muttumara v, Lakshmi, Mad. Dec. 
of 1860, 227 ; Komola v, Gunga Dhera, Mad. Dec. of 
1862, 41 ; Madhusook v. Budree, 1 N. W. P. H. C 153). 

Though the opposite has been laid down in the cases cited 
below,* there can be no doubt that a son is entitled to 
maintenance under all circumstances. 

15 Where the father has neither ancestral nor self- 
acquired property, there the liability of the father to 
maintain his children, is not a question of inheritance, 
succession or marriage, and cannot be determined accord- 
ing to Hindu law. ^ 


• Mudim Gopal v Baiq Baksh, 6 W B 71 , Ajudya v Bam Saran^ %b , 
77 $ Baja Bam v Lntcliman Persbad, 8 W B 15 , Sadannnd v. Soorju 
Monee, 11 W. B 486, Ganga Bai v Yamaji 2 Bom. H. C. 818 1 Sital v. 
Hahdo, I. L. B. 1 AB. 384. 
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16 The liability of the father to maintain his infant 
children cannot admit of any doubt on principles of 
equity and ^ood conscience. As to the question — ^how long 
does that liability continue? the answer would also be, on 
the same principle, that the father is liable to maintain 
his childien, legitimate or illegitimate, so long as they are 
minors, and are presumably incapable of earning their 
livelihood. The liability would continue, it seems, even 
after the sou has arrived at the age of majority, in case he 
labours under a permanent incapacity. A temporary in- 
capacity would certainly entail no such duty on the father* 
(Prem Chand v. Hoolas Ohand, 4 B. L R. App. 23.) 

17 The liability of the father to maintain his female 
children ceases from the time when they are given in 
marriage to a suitable bridegiooin. (Ramin y. Conduinul, 
Mad. Dec. of 1858.) If the father deliberately gives his 
minor daughter to a pauper, as the Koolius of Bengal 
sometimes do, then L conceive, he cannot derive any ad- 
vantage from his own wrong, and refuse to maintain the 
girl. 

18. There is no express decision as to whether an 
adopted sou can claim maiiiteiiaiice after attaining ma- 
joiity. If the family is governed by the Mitakshara law, 
then the adopted son takes a vested interest in the family 
property ; and would be entitled to be maintained out of 
it so long as the family remains undivided. But in a 
family governed by the Dayabhaga, an Aurasa son can- 
not claim maintenance as a matter of right, after attain- 
ing majority ; and an adopted son cannot be in a better 
position. Mr. Macnaghteii is of opinion that an adopted 
son in Bengal has power to prohibit the sale of ancestral 
property by the father. I do not find any authority for the 
proposition, unless it be held that there is an implied 
contract. 

19. If after adoption, it appears that it is invalid for 
some reason or other, then the boy is entitled to main- 
tenance. If a boy of a different caste is adopted, then he 
is entitled to maintenance only. 

20. According to the Mitakshara, the son of a Daai 
by a twice-born man is entitled to maintenance, if he be 
docile (Mit. chap. I, Sec XII, para. 3). It is not neces- 
sary that the boy should be born in the house of his 
father; or that his mother should have a recognized 
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Btaim in it. (Muttaswamy v. Vencutasliwara, 12 M. I. A. 

& 203 ; Chuoturya Run Murdun Sye v. Sahib Perlad Sye, 7 
. I. A. 18.) In the latter case, the putative father was 
a Kshattri and the mother was a Sudra. 

21. The child begotten of adulterous intercourse can The child 
have no right of inheritance even among Sudras ; but is SterooiSS 
entitled to maintenance (Rahi v, Govind, I. L. R. 1 Bom. 
p. 97 ; Viraramuthi v, Singaravelu, I. L. R. 1. Mad 306). 

22. With regard to an illegitimate son begotten by a Dayabhag 
Brahmin on a concubine of the Sudra caste, Jimutava- J^Sdto uj?.* 
hana quotes the following text of Vrihaspati and Manu. 

^ vj — — 

Yriliaspati cited lu Dajabliaga, chap. IX, para. 28. 
an’JTTO TBlfrat ^ I 

Manu, chap. IX, 178. 

On the authority of these texts, Jimuta says that to 
the illegitimate son of a Brahmin by a Sudra woman, 
something should be given to enable him to practice 
agriculture or some other profession adapted to earn a 
subsistence ; but to one deficient in good qualities, food 
and other necessaries are to be given, in consideration of 
his behaving with humility and obedience.” (Dayabhaga, 
chap IX, para. 28.) 

23. It has been held that, according to the Bengal 
school of law, an illegitimate son, begotten by a Kshatrya 
on a Sudra woman, is not entitled to maintenance after 
attaining majority. (Raja Nilmony Sing v. Baneshwar, 

L L. R 4 Cal. 91.) 

" 24. The illegitimate son of a Brahmin cannot, it is 
obvious, be in a better position. 

25. Considering what is stated in para. 28, chap. IX 
of the Dayabhaga, it seems that the illegitimate sons of 
Brahmins and Kshatryas by Sudra women are morally 
entitled to maintenance, even after attaining majority. 

If that be so, then after the death of the father, t^jey may 
legally claim maintenance out of his estate. But there is 
no decision on the point, so far as I am aware. 

26. The abandoning of a child under 12 years, whether 

33 
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legitimate or illegitimate, is punishable under sec. 317 of 
the Indian Penal Code. 

27. By the Criminal Procedure Code (Act X of 1882), 
immary it is provided that if any person having sufficient means, 
rSowry neglects or refuses to maintain his wife or his legitimate 

or illegitimate child, unable to maintain itself, the Dis- 
trict Magistrate, a Presidency Magistrate, a Sub-divisional 
Magistrate, or a Magistrate of the fiist class may, upon 
proof of such neglect or refusal, order such person to 
make a monthly allowance for the niaintenance of his wife 
or such child, at such monthly rate not exceeding fifty 
rupees in the whole, as such Magistrate thinks fit, and to 
pay the same to such person as the Magistrate from 
time to time directs Sec 488, Act X of 1882. 

28. A child, legitimate or illogitiinate, who is unable to 
maintain itself is entitled to maintenance from the father 
under this section. The word child obviously means a 
minor. 

29. It does not appear clear whether a female child 
who is given in marriage can claim her maintenance from 
her husband alone, or from her father also. 

80. The maintenance of a wife b)^ her husband is a 
Pherightof of personal obligation arising from the existence 

the relation, and independent of the possession of any 
property. The Sanskrit word vnl (husband) literally means 
supporter. The obligation attaches from the moment of 
marriage. Where the wife is immature, it is the custom 
that she should reside with her parents. But they main- 
tain her, at the time, as a matter of affection. If from 
inability, unwillingness or any other cause, the parents 
ohoose to demand her maintenance from her husband, he 
is bound to pay it (liamian v- Condumal, Mad. Dec. of 
1858.) 

81. A wife cannot effectively release her husband 
and his heirs from her right to subsistence by a deed. 

The wife (Laksman Ram Chandra v. Satiya Bbama, I. L. R. 2 
•phu?^^ Bomb. 494; Narbada Bai v. Mohadeo Narain, I. L. R. 
tad*«house. 5 Bomb. 99.) The wife is bound to remain in her hus- 
band’s house from the time of her attaining puberty, and 
the husband is bound to maintain her, while she is willing 
to ^ reside with him, and to perform her duties. If she 
quits him of her own accord, either without cause, or on 
account of such ordinary quarrels as are incidental to 
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married life^ she can set up no claim to a separate main* 
tenance. (Kaljaneshwara v. Dwarka Nath Sarma, 6 W. 

B. 116; Sidlingapa v Sidupa, I. L. R. 2 Bomb p. 634.) 

82. Nothing can justify a wife in leaving her home, 
except such violence as renders it unsafe for her to continue 

there, or such continual ill-usage as would be termed ineMeoi 
cruelty in an English Matrimonial Court, 5 I, L. R, 500. may 

83. The wives of the junior members in a Hindu 
family are sometimes treated with cruelty by the mother 
and sisters of their husbands. If the cruelty be such as 
to endanger the life or health of the wife, then it seems, 
that the wife would be entitled to demand separate house 
and maintenance. 

84. If a man openly keep a concubine, and treats his 
wife with disrespect then, according to the prevailing opi- 
nion in the Hindu community, at least in Bengal, the wife 
ought to be allowed to live separate, and to have a separate 
maintenance. No doubt, there are texts which inculcate 
obedience to the husband as the primary duty of a wife. 

But where the conduct of the husband is such, that by 
compelling the wife to live with him, her life is made 
miserable for ever, there it would be the height of cruelty, 
if the Courts of law would not allow her to live separately 
and to have a separate allowance. A wife who is super- 
seded by her husband taking a second wife is declared 
entitled to one-tlnrd of the husband’s property. And it 
would certainly be consistent witb our Shasters to hold 
that a wife who is superseded by a concubine ought to 
have sepp.rate allowance Moola y. Nandy, 4 N. W. P. 109, 

35. Where a Hindu husband kept a Mabomedan mis- 
tress, the Court considered that this was such conduct as 
rendered it impossible for the wife to live with him. The wife ii 
(Lala Govinda v, *Dawlut, 14 W. R. 461) By having 
intercourse with a Mabomedan, a Hindu becomes degrad- JuSbiSSL 
ed ; and the wife is not under any obligation to live with 

a degraded husband. For the law is — 

For the same reason a wife cannot be compelled to live 
with a husband who becomes a convert to Christianity or 
Mahomedanism. ^ 

36. A wife cannot leave her husband’s house, or de- 
mand separate allowance, on the husband taking a second 
wife (Veraswamy v. Appaswamy, 1 Mad. H. C. 376). 
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87. A wife wlio leaves her husband^s house for pur- 
poses of adultery cannot claim to be taken back, or to be 
maintained. (Ilata Savitri v. Narayan 1 Mad. H. C. 372.) 

88. An unchaste wife may be forsaken, if she becomes 
' pregnant by the adulterous intercourse, or if she would 

not perform penance which involves a solemn promise to 
abandon the course of vice. Manu says — 

wr WT?1‘ i 

[An unchaste wife may be forsaken ; but she is not 
to be killed or mutilated.] 

But Yajnyavalkya says— 

I 

[An adulterous wife may become pure (by expiation) 
after the subsequent courses. But if she becomes preg- 
nant (by adulterous intercourse) she may be forsaken ] 

39. According to Vijyaneshwar forsaking ” means 
ceasing to have any intercourse. According to the great 
commentator, the text does not authorize the husband to 
turn the adulterous wife out of doors. (Mit. I, 82.) The 
adulterous wife is to be deprived of her honours, to be 
meanly dressed, and made to live upon such food as is 
just sufficient to sustain life. Yajnavalkya 1, 80. 

40. An unchaste wife may be turned out of doors, if she 
would not perform penance, nor abandon her course of 
vice. (Viramitrodaya, chap. Ill, part I, Sec. X, p 153. 
G. C, Sastri’s edition.) 

41. An unchaste widow of a deceased coparcener may 
be deprived of her maintenance (and turned out of doors) 
ty reason of the text of Narada cited in Dayabhaga, 
chap. XI, Sec. 6, para. 18 Maharani Basanta Kumari v, 
Maharani Kamal Kumari, 2 S. D. 168. The unchaste 
widow cannot claim even a starving maintenance. (Vira- 
mitrodaya, chap. Ill, part I, Sec. 10.) 

42. The husband is bound to give a starving main- 
tenance to the faithless wife who would perform penance. 
See /6. It may not be out of place to state here that 
penance involves a solemn promise not to repeat the wrong 
act. 

43. Where a decree had been given awarding a*bare 
maintenance to a woman, it has been held that she ^does 
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not forfeit her right to that by subsequent unchastity. 

1 Honama v. Timamma, I. L. R 1 Boni. 561. 

44. Where a wife leaves her husband’s house, with his 
consent, he is bound to receive her again (Nityi Laha v. 

Sundari Dasi, 9 W. R. 275.) 

45. A Hindu wife acquires by marriage a qualified 
ownership in the estate of her husband If she is unlaw- Thgpower 
fully refused her maintenance, she has it seems the right wife to 

to pledge her husband’s credit as in England. The quail- EiffbaSid^T 
fied ownership being acquired by marriage, it ought to be 
capable of being exercised when absolutely necessary. 

46. When a member of a family governed by the 
Mitakshara, dies, his right to the fairuly property is extin- 
guished ; and the surviving members become entitled to of^^idowto 
the whole interest. But the widows of deceased members tenwao?ftoxa 
are entitled to claim maintenance from the surviving her hue- 
coparceners. The widow of a deceased son is entitled to or brother!^ 
claim maintenance from her father-in-law, if there be any 
property in which the son was jointly interested with the 

father in his lifetime. (Hem Kooari v. Ajodhya Pershad, 

24 W. R. 474 ) 

47. In Bengal, the widow takes the share of her hus- 
band, if there be no male issue. If there be male issue, Lawf*^ 
she is entitled to maintenance from them. 

48. If the husband dies without leaving any property, 
then the question arises, whether she can demand main- 
tenance from her husband’s father, brother, &c. The 
question arose in the case of Kshetra Mani Dasi v, Kashi- 
nath Das (2 B. L. R 15). In that case the plaintiff was the 

widow of the defendant’s son There was no joint family sbinath Das. 
property, and the son left no property of his own. The 
only property possessed by the father-in-law was a month- 
ly pension. After her husband’s death, the widow went to 
reside in her own father’s house. The suit was brought by 
her to have a fixed money-payment made to her. It was 
admitted that the defendant was willing to support her in his 
own house, and there was no evidence to show that she had 
been driven from his house by any ill-treatment. It was 
held by a Pull Bench that her claim could not be supported. 

49. Thecase of Kshetra Moni v, Ka si nath has }eft un- 
decided what the result would be, if there is ancestral pro- 
perty in the hands of the father. If the father has such 
property, then there can be no doubt that he is morally 
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bound to give maintenance to his grown up sons, and pro- 
bably also to their wives. (Dayabhaga, chap. I, para. 46.) 
After the father’s death, his heirs would, therefore, it seems 
be legally bound to give maintenance to the widow of his 
predeceased son. 

50 Under the Mitakshara law, it is settled now that 
the liability of the sons to pay the debts of the father 
extends over all ‘the ancestral property in the hands of 
the sons, and is not limited to the share possessed by the 
father in the same, at tlie time of Ins death. The prin- 
ciple seems to be, that a moral obligation, combined with 
the possession of ancestral property creates a legal liabi- 
lity. On the same principle, it may be contended that 
a father in Bengal is legall} bound to give maintenance to 
his grown up sons and their wives, if the father has an- 
cestral property in his hands. There is no decision on 
the point ; it is, therefore, difficult to say what the law is 
with reference to it. 

51. Hindu fathers, who have any property, do generally 
give maintenance to the widows of their sons either, suo 
motuy or ill order to avoid public odium An authoritative 
ruling on the point, in favour of the son’s widow would be 
not only in accoi dance with the Shastars, but it would 
accord with the curient ot public opinion, in the Hindu 
community It seems haidly reasonable that the son’s 
widow should not have maintenance even where the 
property is inherited by a collateral. 

baydeSsions Hi Bombay it used to be held formeily that when 

on the point the Widow of a near member of the family is actually 
destitute, she has a legal light to be maintained by the 
other members, even though they were separated from her 
husband, and possessed no assets upon which he or she 
ever had any claim. (Bai Lukmee v, Lukmundas, 1 Bom 
H. C. 18; Mdaram v Soiikabai, 10 Bomb. 884) These 
cases were examined and overruled in a later decision, in 
which a widow, who was living apart from her husband’s 
family, sued his paternal uncle, tor a money-allowance as 
maintenance. The Court held, that the suit must fail for 
two reasons ; first, that the defendant was separated in 
estate fpora the plaintiif’s husband at the time of his death ; 
and secondly, that at the institution of the suit there was 
not in the possession, or subject to the disposition of the 
defendant any ancestral estate of the plaintiff’s husband 
or of his father. Savitrar. La\mi, I. L E. 2 Bom. 573. 
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63. If the husband is excluded from inheriting^ the 

paternal wealth, then the wife or widow of such excluded 
coparcener obtains maintenance from those who take hisaper»onea 
share of the paternal wealth. uViieritflno. 

64. It has been already stated that persons excluded 
from inheiitance, aie entitled to niaintemince, unless the 
exclusion be on account of b(*ino de^naded, or on account 
of being the son of a degiade<l poison. Even if degraded 
persons be entitled to sliaie on paitition, now under Act 
XXI of 1850, yet their sons cannot be entitled to share or 
to maintenance. 

65 A femtile heiress is exactly under the same obliga- 
tion to maintain de])end(uit nienibeiS of thefainilv as a male 
heir; and the obligation even extends to the king, wlieii Whoever 
he takes the est.ito of any person b^ t‘scbeat or foiteitnie 
(Narada, XIll, 52 ; Mnssainat Ciohib Kninai i r t'oll(‘ct<n* 
of Benares, 4 M 1. A. 210 It the aiicestial estate is an tenance to 
impaitible Raj, then the ptuson who succeeds to the Raj dant«oi^th» 
is held legally bound to give maintenance to all who hut 
for the impartibilit V of the Raj, would have been co-sliareis. 

(Himmat Sing v. Ganpat Sing, 12 Bomb. H C 94; Ram 
Chandra v, Sakbaram, I. L. R. 2 Bomb. 316.) 


Slction TI. 

AMOUNT OF MAINTENANCE. 

I. No exact lule can be laid down as to the amount 
which ought to be aw aided as maintenance in any case 
In eveiy instance the liist cpiestioii would be, wliat would be 
the fair wants ot a peison in the position and rank ot life 
of the claimant? The wealth ot the family is a pr<»per 
element in detei mining this cpiestion. But the amount Matter* 
of maintenance does not vaiy v\itli the extent of the b^take^intc 
family property, for, if it be held that the amount of fS^determin- 
inamtenance must be in proportion to the family property mg the 
then, as obseived by the Privy Council “a sou not SSmtSenonw 
provided for, might compel a Irugal father, who had 
acquired large means bj his own exertions, to allow a 

larger maintenance than he himself was satisfied to live 
upon ; and than children as part of his family must be 
content with.” (Tagore v. Tagore, 9 B. L. R ) As regards 
the widow of a deceased coparcener in a Mitakshara family, 

J. D. B. 
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it bas been held by the Bombay High Court, that she U 
not entitled to a larger portion of the annual proceeds of 
the family property than of the sliare to which her hus- 
band would have been entitled on partition, (Madhav Row 
V, Ganga Bai, I. L R 2 Bom. 689.) 

2. In calculating the amount of maintenance to be 
awarded to a fema/le, her own Stridhan, given by the 
family bound to maintain her, should be taken into con- 
sideration, unless it consists of clothes and jewels only, 
and is of an unproductive character (Shiv Daya w. Doorga 
Persliad, 4 N. W. P. 63 ; Chandra Bhaga Bai v Kasi Nath, 
2 Bom 841 ) 

3. An allowance fixed, in reference to a particular 
state of the family property, may be diminished by order 
of the Court, if the assets are afterwards reduced (Euka 
Bai V. Garida Bai, I L. R 1 AIL 594.) 

4. Asa general rule property allotted for maintenance 
is resumable at the death ot the grantee (Woodayaditya v. 
Makuna, 22 W. R. 225 ; Uday r. Jadub, I. L R. 5 Cal. 113.) 
Ananda Lai Sing v, Mohaiaja Gurrood Naiayan, 5 
M. 1. A 82. 

Successive enjoyment for three generations without 
inteiference of land granted by a zemindar to a member of 
his family in lieu of maintenance 3ustifie3 the presumption 
that the original grant was intended to be absolute. 1 Sri 
Raja Jagaiiadha v Sri Rajah Peda, 1. L. E. 4 Mad. 371. 


Section III 

CLAIM TO MAINTENANCE— HOW FAE A CHAEGE 

ON THE ESTATE. 


1. There are several texts which prohibit the gift of 
property to such an extent as to depiive the donor’s 
family of the means of subsistence. But none of these 
texts declares that the right to maintenance is an actual 
charge on the estate of the person bound to give it^ It is 
true that females acquire by marriage a sort of giwtsi 
ownerslyp in the property of tbeir husbands. But it is 
open to question whether that quasi ownership is such as 
to prevent the husband or his sons from being able to 
sell the whole property. However that be, it is now 
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settled that the lien of a Hindu widow for maintenance; 
out of the estate of her deceased husband is not a charge on 
the estate in the hands of a hona fide purchaser.” (Maharani 
Adhirani Narain Kumari v. Sonamali Pat Day, I. L. R« 

1 Cal. p. 365). Sham Lai v, Bannu, 1. L. B. 4 All. p. 296. 

2. It has been also held that the mere circumstance sven thouj 
that such purchasers had notice of her claim is not con- Jer 
elusive of the widow’s right against the property in their notice, 
hands. (Laksman Bam Chundra v. Satya Bhama, 1. L. 

B. 2 Bomb p 494.) 

8. If the property is sold by her son or stepson to pay 
the debts of her husband or his father, or for the benefit 
of the family, or to satisfy a decree for maintenance, the 
widow cannot object to the sale. For, under the circum- 
stances, a son cannot dispute the validity of the transaction ; 
and the widow cannot be in a better position than a son. 

4. The debts payable by a deceased owner take prece- 
dence of the maintenance of his widow. According to Debts pav 
the letter of the texts, sons can divide among themselves Jease'dFper^ 
only that portion of the paternal estate which remains Jreoe^noe 
after payment of ancestral debts. If a partition takes over claims 
place among the sons, then the mother takes a share equal tei^noe oa 
to that of her sons. The extent of her right being thus 

at the utmost equal to that of a son, it must be oWious 
that she cannot object to the sale of her deceased hus- 
band’s estate for payment of his debts. 

5. If the deceased owner was a member of a joint 

family governed by the Mitakshara, and if he has no male Under wiwi 
issue then his surviving coparceners are not liable to pay stances the 
his personal debts. They are bound to give maintenance eStftiedto 
to the widow of the deceased. But if they sell the family Sa^objeot’* 
property or any portion of it in order to pay the debts of to the sale of 
the father or grandfather of the deceased, or if they sell the proper^f 
family property for the benefit of the undivided family then 
the widow of the deceased coparcener cannot object, to such 
sale, because if her husband lived, even he could not do so. 

6. If the sons or surviving coparceners of the deceased 
owner sell the family estate under any other circum- 
stances, the widows of deceased coparceners have a right 
to object. But if there is an ample estate left,^ut of 
which to provide for the widow, or if knowing of a pro- 
posed sale, she does not take any step to secure her own 
interest, then no imputation of faith or of abetting it 

34 
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can be made against the purchasers of a portion of the 
Eamilj property, 

7. If the estate is small and insufficient or if being 
large the greater portion of it is about to be sold, then it 
is the vendee^s duty to enquire into the reason for sale, 
and not by a clandestine transaction to prevent the widow 
from asserting her right against the vendor and the pro- 
perty about to be sold. The vendee, who purchases the 
greater portion of the family estate, cannot as against a 
claim for maintenance, plead that he is a bond fide pur- 
chaser for value without notice. 

8. The widows of the father and of deceased copar- 
ceners* are entitled to maintenance from the heir or the 
survivor in whom the estate of the deceased vests. But 
there is no text which makes the purchaser from the son 
or survivor liable to give maintenance to the widows of 
the last owner. If the vendor has no other property to 
meet the claim, and if the purchaser had notice of the 
claim, actual or constructive, then the purchaser is held 
liable on the ground of his being a party to a fraudulent 
transaction. But if the transaction is a bond fide one, at 
the time when it takes place, it cannot afterwards be dis- 
puted on account of a subsequent change in the cirbum- 
stances of the family. 

9. In the case of Maharani Narayan Kumari v. Sona- 
malee, (I. L R. 1 Cal. p. 365) almost the whole family 
property was sold in execution of a decree for debts, the 
greater portion of which was either ancestral, or for 
necessary purposes. But the purchaser was held not liable 
to give maintenance to the widow of the predecessor of 
the judgment-debtor. It was held in that case that the 
purchaser had no notice of the claim ; and that at all 
events there were the surplus sale proceeds which the 
widow could have made liable to meet her claim. The 
sale having been for ancestral debts, it was a bond fide 
transaction. So that, even if the purchaser had notice 
still it seems she woiUd not have been liable to meet th< 
claim of the plaintiff. 


Dayabhaga, ohap. XI, boo. I, para. 48. 
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10. Unless the claim for maintenance is made, a charge Th« pound 
on the estate by the decree of a competent Court or by a pSiJ^i^of 
deed, the only ground on which a purchaser can be made litataolm bo 
liable is his partaking in a fraudulent transaction, i. e., oomi wiied to 
a sale by the vendor without any justifying cause, under KnSiSo * 
circumstances which clearly shew that such sale would 
prejudice the rights of those who are entitled to main- 
tenance. What the eff('ct of a notic'b would have been, 

was not decided in the case. But this much is taken for 
granted in the judgment that under the circumstances 
the purchaser was not bound to inquire whether any claim 
for maintenance was chargeable on the estate. 

11. In the case of Laksman Ram Chandra v. Satya _ ^ 
Bhama, (I. L R. 2 Bom. 494) the suit was brought by a Bam ohandra 
Hindu widow against her husband’s brother and against 
purchasers from him of certain ancestral immoveable pro- 
perty. The first Court dismissed the suit as against the 
purchasers. But the Lower Appellate Court decreed her 

claim against them. On appeal to the High Court it was 
found that the purchaser admitted notice. But it was 
held that if the property was sold for debts payable by 
the husband, such sale would be valid against the widow’s 
claim for maintenance. 


12. The law on the subject of widow’s claim to main- 
tenance is very fully discussed in the learned judgment of 
Mr. Justice West in the case cited above ; as all the 
leading cases bearing on the point are discussed in that 
judgment, it may be usefully referred to. 

13 As a general rule, the debts payable by a deceased 
person take precedence of the maintenance of his widow. 
But if a charge is created by a deed or by a decree, then 
such charge must have priority over the claim of an 
unsecured creditor, or of a creditor whose security is of a 
subsequent date. 

14. Persons carrying on a family business, in the pro- 
fits of which all the members participate, have authority 
to pledge the family property, especially where such pro- 
perty was originally acquired by means of the profits of 
that trade. It has been accordingly held that a claim for 
maintenance cannot prevail against the clainw of the 
creditors of the joint family business. (Ram Lai Thakur- 
sidas V. Lakman Chand, 1 Bom. H. C. 57 ; Johura Bibee v. 
Sri Gopal Misser, I. L. R. 1 Cal. p. 470 ) 
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16« It has been held that a gift or devise of the whoh 
LiftbiUtj of or greater portion of a man’s estete must^always be sub 
ject to the claim for maintenance which was enforceabL 
finSnoeto against the don or or testator. Where a hnsband m hi 
iS?ofth?^ lifetime made a gift of his entire estate leaving his widov 
whole estate, without the means of living, it has been held that th< 
donee took the estate subject to her claim to maintenance 
(Jamuna x. Machhl Shaha, I. L. B. 2 All. p. 815 ; Nar* 
bada Bai v. Mahadev Narain, I. L. B. 5 Bom. p. 99.) 

16. There are cases also in which the devisee has been 
made liable to give maintenance to the testator’s widows 
(Comulmoni v. Bam Nath, Fulton, 189). Mr. Majne says 
that the result would be the same, even though the testa- 
tor expressly and by name declared that the widow should 
not receive maintenance. I am also of the same opinion j 
but on somewhat different grounds. The right of a 
widow” says Mr. Mayne to be maintained arises by 
marriage. It is a legal obligation attaching upon him per- 
sonally and on his property. He cannot free himself from 
it during his lifetime ; and it attaches upon the inheri- 
tance immediately after his death. It seems therefore 
contrary to principle to hold that by devising the property 
to another, he could authorize the other to hold it free 
from claims which neither he himself nor his heir could 
have resisted.” 

17. To me it seems that the obligation is a personal 
one. There is nothing in the texts or commentaries 
which makes it a charge on the property, unless the 
qualified right which a female acquires by marriage, in 
the property of her husband, be held as equivalent to a 
charge. Then again, it is said that a testator cannot 
authorize a devisee to do that which he or his heirs could 
not have done. The testator being required by express 
texts to maintain his wife, he cannot refuse to do so. His 
son being also required by express texts to maintain his 
mother, cannot refuse to do so. Surviving coparceners 
are also required by express texts to give maintenance to 
the widows of coparceners who die without leaving male 
issue. But there is no text which makes a donee or 
devisee f liable to give maintenance to those whom the 
testator or donor was liable to maintain. 

18. In dealing with the law relating to wills, it has 
been already stated that, according to the principles 
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accepted by Hindu Jurists, ovmership is extinguished by 
death ; and that the will of a Hindu must be whoUy in- 
operative, except so far as it is sanctioned by usage, at 
the present day. The maintenance of wives and unmar- 
ried daughters being a sacred duty, no testamentary dis* 
position can be validly made by which the testator seeks to 
avoid that duty. This is the ground on which the devisee 
of the entire estate can be made liable to give main- 
tenance to the dependants of the testator. The Hindu 
Wills Act now expressly provides that nothing therein 
contained shall authorize a testator to deprive any 
persons of any right of maintenance of which, but for 
section 2 of the Act, he could not deprive them by will.” 
Act XXI of 1870, sec. 3. 


Section IV. 

PEOCEDURE FOR RECOVERY OF MAINTENANCE. 

1, Suits to establish a right to maintenance can be 
brought within 12 years from the time when the right is 
denied. Act XV of 1877, Sched. 2, Art. 129. 

2. Suits for arrears of maintenance can be brought 
within 12 years from the time when the arrears are 
payable Act XV of 1877, Sched. 2, Art. 128. 

8. Suits to establish a right to maintenance are not 
cognizable by Small Cause Courts. (Bhagwan Chandra 
Basu V. Bindu Basinee, 6 W. R. 286.) 

4. Suits for arrears of fixed maintenance have been 
held to be cognizable by Courts of Small Causes, (Ram 
Chandra Dikshit v, Savitra Bai, 4 Bom. 73). The decree, 
in such a case, may provide for future maintenance which 
may be recovered by process of execution. (Sinthayu w. 
Thana Xapadaya, 4 Mad. 183.) 

5. Suite for arrears of maintenance must be valued 
according to the amount claimed. (Clause I, sec. 7, Act 
VII of 1870.) 

6. Suite for establishing right to maintenance or suite 
in which future maintenance is claimed, must be valued 
at ten times the amount claimed to be payble for one 
year. (Clause II, sec. 7, Act VII of 1870.) 

7. If a female sues her husband or her husband’s heirs 
for separate money allowance, the grounds on which she 
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is entitled to separate maintenance must be set forth in 
the plaint. And the facts constituting those grounds 
must be proved by the plaintiff. (Prithee Sing v. Bani Raj 
Koer, 12 B. L. R. 238 ; Ranga Yinayek u. Yamunabai, 
1. L. R. 3 Bomb. p« 44.) 

8. If the suit is against a purchaser from the hus- 
band^s heirs, the grounds on which the purchaser is sought 
to be made liable Inust be stated in the plaint. If the 
charge was created, before sale of the property, by the 
decree of a Court or by a deed, then the property would 
be subject to such charge in the hands of the pur- 
chaser. If no such charge was created then the pur- 
chaser can be made liable only by showing that he, at the 
time of his purchase, knew or ought to have known that 
the sale was not on account of ancestral or trading debts 
or family necessity ; and that the effect of the sale would 
be to deprive the dependent members of the family of 
their means of subsistence. 

9. If the suit be for making the claim to maintenance 
a charge on a specific portion of the family property, then 
the plaintiff must allege and prove that the party in 
possession of the same is committing waste ; and that, 
unless the property be declared subject to the charge, the 
interest of the plaintiff would be jeopardized. 

Objection property which is answerable for maintenance 

to the sale of is attached in execution of a decree for the personal debts 
ohSgedfwith of the judgment-debtor, then the Court, on objection being 
mointenanoe. made, may, it seems, declare the property to be subject tc 

the lien. 

Arrears of Arrears of maintenance used to be refused by the 

maintenance. Madras Sudder Court. But it is now settled that arrears 
may be awarded at least from the date of demand. (Yen* 
kopadhyaya v, Kaveri flengusa, 2 Mad. H. C. 36 ; Prithv 
Sing V. Rani Raj Koer, 2 N. W. P. 170; Jadu Mani v 
Kshetra Mohun, V. D. 382 ; Rango Yinayak v. Yamum 
Bai, I. L. R. 3 Bomb. 44.) 

12. A second suit for maintenance is not barred ai 
res jvdicatay if the first suit was for an earlier period 
(Laksman Ram Chandra v, Satyabhama, I. L. R. 2 Bomb 
497.) c 

Bummwy 13. The maintenance of wives and children is recover 
of%io^^ able summarily under sec. 488 of the Criminal Procedun 
Code. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LAW OF INnERITANCE ACCORDING TO 

THE MITAKSHARA. 


Section I. 

GENERAL REMARKS— RIGHT OF WIDOW. 


1. The law of Inheritance, according to the Mitak- 
shara, applies only where a man dies separate. If a man 

dies as a member of a joint family, his interest in the The la^ 
joint family property is extinguished by his death. And appifiS“S 
the surviving members, whoever they be, whether sons, to ^oeati 
brothers or nephews, continue in possession of the whole who wa?^ 
property as sole owners, as if the deceased member never SjSiStftlS 
existed. Sons acquire an interest by birth in the pa^ternaPgjthe tim 
property ; and, unless the father effects a partition in his 
Ufetime, and separates himself from them altogether, they, 
take by survivorship and not by inheritance. 

2. When a man dies leaving any property of which he 
was the sole and absolute owner in his lifetime, the law 
of inheritance regulates the course of succession to such 
property. If he leaves male issue separated from him in 
his lifetime, the property goes to them. The widow and 

the rest succeed only in default of male issue. If there tano®. 
be no after-born son, but only separated sons, grandsons or 
great-grandsons of the deceased, they take his property, 
as if he lived jointly with them, at the time of his death. 

Their respective shares inter ae are determined by the 
law relating to partition, (Mitakshara, chap. I, sec. VI, 
para. 16.) 

3. The course of inheritance to the estate of a sonless 


man is regulated by the following text of Jajnyavalkya 
and by similar texts in the other Smritis 

Bit f^nrct wiwKBiwT t 
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According to the interpretation put upon this and other 
texts on the same subject by the author of the Mitak* 
sbara, the order of succession laid down by him is as 
follows : — 


Order of 
heirship ac- 
cording to 
the Mitok- 
•hara. 


1. Widow. 

2. Unmarried daughter. 

8. Married daugh^r who is sonless and indigent. 

4. Married daughter who has son and is rich. 

5. Daughter’s son. 

6. Mother. 

7. Father. 

8. Brothers of the whole blood. 

9. Brothers of the half blood. 

10. Nephews. 

11. Grandmother 

1 2. Grandfather. 

13. Uncle. 

14. Uncle’s son. 

15. Paternal great-grandmother. 

16. Paternal great-grandfather. 

17. His sons. 

18. His grandsons. 

19. Other sapindas to the seventh degree. 

20. Samanodakas. 

21. Bandhus. 

22. Preceptor. 

23. Pupil, Fellow student, &c. 


Widow 
nstiirallr 
succeeds 
when her 
husband dies 


separate 
without any 
male issue. 


The conflict- 
ins texts 
with refer- 
ence to 
widow’s 
ri|^t recon- 
ciled by Vi- 
«-^Bnwar. 


4. Where a man dies separate, without leaving any 
male issue, the widow naturally remains in possession of 
her deceased husband’s estate; and in recognizing the 
widow’s right as heiress to her sonless husband, the holy 
sage recognized in all probability a well-established custom. 
Some of the sages, however, maintain that the widow is 
entitled only to maintenance. Vijnaneshwar reconciles the 
apparent conflict by saying that the texts of the latter 
are applicable only where the deceased owner was a mem- 
ber of a joint family at the time of his death. Partition 
and reunion being dealt with by the holy sage separately, 
the text quoted above in reference to the heirship of 
widows is held by his commentator to apply to divided 
property. 

5. The fact is, that so long as property remains joint. 
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it is difficult for the widow of a deceased coparcener to 
take her husband’s share The property remains in the 
possession of the surviving coparceners ; and the widow 
cannot take her husband’s share, without actual partition 
by metes and bounds, in the natural course of things, the 
surviving coparceners remain in possession of the whole ; 
and the idea naturally gams ground tliat they take the 
property by survivorsliip. Like the other members of the 
family, the widow gets her maintenance ; and even if a 
partition takes place iinmeduitely after the death of a 
coparcener, the widow can hardly claim anything more 
than maintenance. 


6. The text of Vrihaspati, with reference to the vrihaapat 
widow’s light as heir, seems to be in favour of making her 
entitled to the share of her husband in joint family pro- 
perty. But it is evident from the style of the various 
arguments* •* and reasons which the sage has adduced that 
the right of the widow was not generally recognized in 
his time. 


7. To reconcile the various texts with reference to the 
widow’s right is well nigh impossible. The explanations 
given by the com nentators both before and after Vijua- 
neshwar are far from being satisfactory. Bhoja Baja said Bhoja B* 
that the widow is entitled to a share, if she is appointed 

to raise issue. Siikara sa} s, that the widow takes the share «nbieot. 
of her husband, it the property is of small value. But 
that she is entitled only to maintenance if the property 
is large. 

8. These interpretations are not only unsupported by Thdr <toa 
authority, but are such as cannot be accepted as law, for SJprao^ai 
practical purposes. The law, as laid down by Vijiianesb- 

war, reconciles the texts more successtully, and at the vynanati 
same time it has that element in it which rendered it ^the^ub^ 
acceptable in practice. Vgnanesbwar declared that to 
the law which took place in the natural course of things, being praet 


• One. of tho grounds urged by the sago is, that a widow is half of her 
husband’s body , and so long as she lives, no one else can have any right ta 
ti^e tho property of her husband With reference to this, Mr Mayno says, 

•* It 18 obvious that this inotaplior has the fault of many other metaphors. 
It proves too much If the husband still survives, the sons caii^ot take 
If the widow IB looked upon as continuation of her husband’s existence, 
she ought to take oven before male issue ” Tho criticism is capable 
of an easy answer Tho sou is tho father himself bom again He, 
therefore, takes before the widow who is only half of her husband. 

35 
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The estate 
taken by a 
widow 


Seems to be 
absolute 
aooordins 
to tbe Mitak- 

ehara. 


But it has 
been very 

S roperly 
ela by the 
Privy Ooun- 
oil that it 18 
limited. 


9. Vijnanesliwar has said nothing with regard to the 
nature of tbe estate which a widow can have in her 
deceased husband’s estate In the chapter on Stridhan 
Vijnaneshwar has said that what is acquired by a female 
by inheritance is stndhan. (Mit. chap. 11, sec. 11, para^ 
2 ) If the property to which the widow succeeds as heiress 
to her husband, be stridhan, then she must have power of 
absolute disposition over such property, excepting perhaps, 
immoveables. Over immoveables given by the husband 
during his lifetime, the wife has not power of absolute 
disposition. (Mit. chap. I, sec. I, para 20). There is 
no authority in the Mitakshara for extending this law to 
apply to property inherited ; and considenng what is said 
by the author as to what constitutes Stridhan, it may well 
be contended that property inherited by the widow from 
her husband is alienable by her, whether such property 
be moveable or immoveable. But it has been held by the 
Privy Council, m accordance with the opinion of Pundits, 
that the widow’s estate is a limited one, even in families 
governed by the Benaies School. The texts of Katyana 
and Mahabhaiat aie not explained away in the Mitak- 
shara; and as those texts are binding and authoritative, 
the followers of the Mitakshara must admit that the right 
of a widow to her husband’s estate is a limited one. 


(Mussamut Thakoor Dai v. Rai Baluk Ram, 11 M. I. A. 
p. 189 ; Bhagwan Been Doobey v Myna Bai, Ib p. 487.) 

Aooordin* 10. According to the Vira Mitrodaya, the restuctions 
Mitrodaya in the texts of Katyana and Mahabliai at do not qualify 
tfeu\*8Tmere widow’s proprietory right, but are intended only to 
restrain wastetul expenditure, for such purposes as gifts 
to players, dancers and tbe like. Mitia Misra works out 
his conclusion on the subject by adopting the veiy argu- 
ment by which Jimutavaliana has established that not- 
withstanding the texts which prohibit sale by the father 
of ancestral property, the father can effect the sale and gift 
of such property. Jimuta says, that the father being 
absolute owner of ancestral property, so long as lives, 
he must necessarily have the power of alienating it, with- 
out the consent of his sons. Similarly Mitra Misra says, 
HltraMiira’s that tb^ heirship of the widow being admitted, she must 
oommonted have power of absolute disposition, though she incurs sin 
on. by such wasteful expenditure as is prohibited by the 

texts of Katyana and Mahabharat. But it may be said 


moral pr< 
oept pot 

{ (ally bin 

Dg. 
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that the ri^ht of female heirs being based on texts, it 
may be limited by texts 

11 Mitra Misra agrees with Jimuta in holding that 
after the widow’s death, the husband’s hens succeed. But Aftertha 
the reasoning adopted bv Mitra Misra shews that, accord- deauTtha 
ing to him, the text of Katjana applies only to the widow 
and not indefinite!} to all female heirs (Viia Mitrodaya, according 
Chap. Ill, Part 1, sec 3 ) * 

12. In the last of the two cases cited above, it was laid 
down that the powei ot tlie widow is as limited in i 

of moveables as it is m respect of immoveables. Bat in denoy*tha 
the Bombay Presidency, it has been held that the widow Sei^toh*^ 
has absolute power in moveables inherited from 
husband. (Bechor Bhagvan v Bai Lakshmi, I Bomb. H. moveablcm 
C. p. 50; Pranjivan D.is v Dev Kovor Bai, Tb 130.) 

13. The Shmriti Chandnka which is the leading autho- 
rity of the Southern School, explains the well-known text 

of Katyana, on which Jimntavahana bases his restrictions Thedoo- 
on the widow’s estate, as applicable to the case of ‘‘undi- 
vided wealth which a widow may herself take on account Oh^ndrik^ 
of her subsistance in consecpience of her ftither-in-law 
and the like not being qualilied to maintain her”* and 
not to the separate piopeity of her husband which she 
takes by inheiitance. But it wouhl be too late now to 
contend, upon the strength of such interpi elation, that 
the widow’s estate undei the Madias School is her sfrt- 
dhan» The case of The Collector of Mmhpaidm v, Gavaly 
Venkata Natainpa which is a Madras case would be con- 
clusive against such a contention (See I. L. R., 4 Mad. 

375.) 

14. The authority of Katy ana’s text being admitted 
as binding on all the schools, it follows also that the 
husband’s heirs succeed after the death of the widow even 
in families governed by the Mitakshara. This was laid 

down in the case of Keerut Smg v Kolahal Sing, (2 M. I. band** he 
A. p. 331) in which case, however, the question of law was fhe^deatfa 
not decided upon reference to authorities or texts, 
upon the opinion of the Pandit. In the case of Thakoor 
Dai v. Rai Buluk Ram, the text of Katyana was held as 
binding on the followers of all the schools ; and it was 
decided, upon the authority of that text, that 4fter the 
widow’s death, the husband’s heirs succeed even in families 

* SbmriU Chandnka, chap XI, sec I, 32, 33 
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'governed by the Mitaksliara According to the Bombay 
High Court also, the succession opens, on the widow's 
•death, to the husband’s qualified heirs then in existence. 
Bhaskar Trimbak v Mahadev Ramjee, 6 Bom. H. C 14. 

15. If there be several widows then, according to the 
Mitakshara, they all take equal shares in the husband's 
estate The passage in which the law is thus laid down 
is omitted by Mr. Oolebrooke in his translation ' But it 
ought to have come between verses 5 and 6 of sec, I of 
Chapter II of his translation. From the wording of 
the passage, it would appear that where several widows 
inherit, they can make a partition, and each may take her 
own share. Ty^however, genemllj h^ldJJiaiJJiifi^estate 
which .widows and daiij^hters take is a joint one. (Jijo- 
yarnba V. Kamakshi, 3 Had H. C 424; Nilmony v Radha- 
mony, 1. L. R, Madras 300; Bhagwandan v Mayna Bai, 
2 P. C. J 327 ; Katha Permal v, Venku Bai, I. L. E. 
2 Mad. 194.) 

16. So long as widows or daughters remain in the 
joint estate, their ownership, according to the Mitakshara 
theory of joint ownership, must be a joint one But it is 
difficult to see why the widows and daughters should be 
prevented from making a partition In the case of 
widows, the result is the same, whether the interest or 
share of a deceased widow devolves by survivorship or 
by inheritance. But in the case of daughters, the impor- 
tance of the distinction is obvious. 

17. The effect of unchastity on the widow’s right to 
inherit will be discussed afterwards. 


^Whera 
there are 
•ereral 
widowe, 
they all take 
«qual ahareal 


Section II, 

DAUGHTER’S RIGHT TO SUCCEED. 

Unmarried According to Jagnyavalkya’s text, daughters suc- 

dauffhtere ceed in default of the widow. Jagnyavalkya makes no 
•uooeed first (jigtinction between married or unmarried daughters ; nor 

between those that are provided and those unprovided. 
But Yijtianeshwar quotes the following text of Katyana ; 
and lays down, in accordance with it, that the unmarried 
daughter succeeds first 
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WT TOnwtTTl inWT1( HlWlTTWr I 

iKMTt 3 5l^T nfiwT n 

The married daughter succeeds in default of the unmar- 
ried. Among married daughters, the sonless and indigent 
succeed first according to the Mitakshara Comparative 
poverty is the criterion by which the claims of married 
daughters are settled. (Audh Kumari v. Chandra Dai, 
I. L. R. 2 All. 661). A daughter who had not received any 
property from her father in his lifetime is not considered 
as unprovided ” if she is otherwise well off. (Dauno v. 
Darbo, I. L. R , 4 All. 243 ) The circumstance of having 
or not having a son is in Bombay indifferent. (Baku Bai 
n. Madhu Bai, 2 Bom. p. 5 ; Poll r. Noratun Baku, 6 Bom. 
p. 183.) In Mithila married daughters succeed equally, 
and no preference is given to those who are indigent or 
sonless. 

2. Devananda Bhatta excludes barren daughters from 
succession ; (Shmriti Cliandriua, chap XI, S. 2, pp. 10, 21) 
and his authority used to be accepted in this respect in 
Southern India. (Doraswainy v. Oomamul, Mad Dec, of 
1852, 177 ; Gocoolanund v, ^ooma Dai, 15 B. L R. 
405.) But it is now held in Madras that sonless or barren 
daughters are not excluded from inheritance by their 
sisters who have male issue, (Simmani Ammal v, Muttam- 
mal, I. L. R., 3 Mad. 265). 

8. It has been held by the High Court of Bengal and 
by the Privy Council that the right of a daughter, in 
respect of her deceased father’s estate, is as limited under 
the Mitakshara law as it is in the Bengal School There 
is no authority in the Mitakshara for the ruling ; but as 
the text of Katyana* is held to apply to the succession 
of widows even in cases governed by the Mitakshara, so 
the text of Paithinashif quoted below may be held to 
apply to the succession of daughters, and to limit their 
right in a similar manner. 

' * ^rjwT ftirm i 

Katyana 

Paitlimaslu cited in Dayabhaga, Chap. XI, Sec lb para 15. 


Then mar- 
ried daught- 
ers who are 
oomporatiTe- 
ly indigent. 


Devanandn 
excludes bar^ 
ren daugh- 
ters. 


Nature of 
the estate 
taken by 
daughters. 
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4. It bas been held bj the Bombay High Court that 
OoT 5 fltotin« daughter’s right in respect of the estate which 
imhngaaBto devolves on her as heiress to her father is absolute and 
unlnnited. (Han Bhatt?. Damod.ir Bliat, I. L. R S Bomb# 
p. 171 ; Babaji Bin Narayaii r. Balaji Ganesh, 1. L. R 6 
Boxnbay Bomb. p. 6()0.) 

' ^ * 6. It has been held by the High Court of Bengal and 

The Privy by the Piivy Ccxincil that propeily inherited by a 
Beng^/High Hindu woman from her father does not, under the Mitak- 
Court. shara law, descend on her death to her lieirs, but reverts 
to the nearest heir of the father. (Cliofay Lai v, Cliunnoo 
22 W, R. 49C ; 3 C. L R. 4G5 ; Muttoo Vadaga 
Nadhu Tewar v, Dora Sing Tewar, 1. L R. Mad. 290.) 
If the text of Paiihinjibhi be applied to eveiy ease governed 
by the Mitakshaia then the i uli ng of the Bengal and 
Madi •as High Courts and of the Privy Council on the 
point is unexceptionable. 

6. Though there is no express authority for this rule 
in the Mitakshaia, yet it is supported to some extent by 
considerations of equity. If the daughter, on whom the 
paternal estate devolves, belndd to take an absolute estate, 
then 111 the case of an unman led daughter succeeding 
in the first instance, the inanied daughters and their 
children are excluded altogether. For this reason, the 
Courts of law may apply the text of Paithinashi to 
daughters, even in eases governed by tlie Mitakshara. 

7. According to the Bombay Higli Court, the estate 
inherited by a daughter from her father goes on her death 
to her heirs and not to the hens of her father. The 


Effect of 
nnohastity 


decision is in accoi dance with the authorit} of Vyavahara 
Mayukha (Vijay Rangam v. Lakinan, 8 Bomb. H. C. 244). 
It has been held tliat b} the Hindu Law pievailing in the 
j Bombay and Madias Presidencies, a daughter is not de- 
( barred by incontinence fiom succession to the estate of 
Gier father (Ada} a pa v. Rudrapa, I L R., 4 Bomb., 
p. 105 ; Ktqijadu r. Laksmi, 1. L. R , 5 Mad. 149.) 
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Section III. 

DAUGHTER’S SON. 

1. In the absence of all heirs down to tlie married 
daughter, the daughter’s son succeeds as heir to the 
separate and self-acquired property of^a deceased person 
according to the MituLshaia. There is no mention of the 
daughtei’s son in Jagn}avalkya’s text. But in order to 
establish harmony with oilier texts, Vijyaiiesliwar says, 
that by the import of the particle “ also ” after the word 
‘‘ daughters ” in the text, it is meant, though not ex- 
pressly mentioned, that the daughter’s son succeeds after 
daughters. 

2. If the text of Katyana be held to apply to all 
female heirs, then the daughter’s son cannot succeed as 

heir on the death of his mother, s^ o long as shaiias The right 

sister suiviving liei. Where several daughters succeed, 
then on the death of one, the others would take eitliei by vivorship 
survivorship or hen ship. As wulowed and soilless dauglit- betore^th? 
ers are not excluded under the Mitakshaia law, it does not deceased 
make much diffeieiice, so far as the daughter’s son is »^«ter 
concerned, whether the propeity is taken h> sui vivoisliisp 
or heirship. If the daughtms (‘ffect ap.iitition of their 
paternal estate still, on the (lea,tli of one, her sons, would 
not succeed, before her surviving sifters 

3. On the death of the last surviving daughter, the Take per 
estate goes to the daughtei’s sons. The hitter take 

capita and not per stupes according to the principle parti- 
tion is equal in the ab&ence of special texts to the contrary.” 

There is a text of Gotama quoted in chap If, sec. XI, 
para 16 of the Mitakshaia to the effect that partition 
may be made, according to the mothers. But in the case of Beaion. 
Stridhan grand-daughters succeed as daughter’s daughter ; 
whereas in the case of succession to the maternal grand- 
father, the grandson succeeds as such. However that be, 
it is now settled that daughter’s sons take per cajnta and 
not per 8 tir 2 )es according to the Mitakshara (Ram Swa- 
rath Panday v. Babu Basdeo Sing, Agra H C 168.) 

4. A daughter’s son on whom the luheritanae has 

once devolved takes it as full owner, and thereupon hei Baughter'* 
becomes a new stock of descent On his death, the succes-teannoriaka 
eion passes to his heirs, and not back again to the heirs 
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of the grandfather. (Sibta v. Badri Pershad, I. L. R, 3 
All. ]34.) But until the death of the last daughter ca« 
pable of being an heiress, he takes no interest whatever 
and can transmit none. Therefore if he should die, before 
the last of such daughters leaving a son, that son would 
not succeed as heir, on the death of the last surviving 

takes an*ab wido\j of his father’s maternal grandfather, 

•oiuie%8tate 5. In Bombay, daughters take an absolute estate in 
in Bombay property of their fathers ; and after the death of a 

and on her daughter, her sons succeed to the estate as her heirs, and 
death her not as heirs to her father. The result is, that in Bombay 
SSrh^Sm®^" [the daughter’s son succeeds on, the death of his mother, 
even when there are other daughters of the mother’s 
.father, living at the time. 

6. The daughter’s son is not enumerated in the list^ 
of heirs by Yajnavalkya; and from this it was at one" 
time suggested by some commentators that his right doel 
JjWthiia not accrue till all those who were enumerated bad been 
au or 68 Macnaghten also states that he is n^ 

recognized as an heir by the Mithila School, But this^ 
incorrect. It is now settled, after an elaborate exami- 
nation of all the Mithila authorities, that the daughter’s 
sou IS admitted by them after the daughter just as else- 
where, (Surjakumari v. Gandharp Sing, 6 S. 1). 140) 


Section IV. 

MOTHER AND FATHER. 

1. The daughter’s son is the only cognate, who, on 
account of special texts, is included in the group of pro- 

Mothep pinquous heirs. The other cognates, however near in 

fother^under kinship, caiinot inherit, so long as there is any 

the Mitak- agnate 

2. In default of the daughter’s son, the property goes 
upwards to the parents. But there is a conflict as to 
whether the father or the mother succeeds. Vijnaneshwar 
decides in favour of the mother, on the ground that the 
word mother presents itself first in the compound word to 

which the expression fHHTT is resolvable. Vijnaneshwar 
also says ‘‘ the father is a common parent to other sons, 
but the mother is not so ; and since her propinquity is 
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consequently greatest, it is fit that she should take the 
estate in the first instance conformably with the text 

To the nearest Sapinda the inheritance next belongs^^ 

(Mit. chap. II, sec. Ill, para. 3). So long as the mother 
lives it is certainly inequitable that the step-mothers 
should derive the same benefit from the estate of the de- 
ceased as the motlier herself, which is the real ground of 
the Mitakshara doctrine, though not sojnentioned. 

3. Vijnaneshwar’s arguments are rejected byNilkanta, contrary 
(Vyavahara Mayakhu, chap. IV, sec. 8) and in Gujerat 

the father is preferred to the mother as heir to their son, Gujratand 
(Khodha Bhai Maliy v. Bodlmr Dala, 1. L. R. 6 Bom. 541.) 

4. The Shinriti Chandrika also gives priority to the 
father, Calcutta Edition, pp. 70, 71. 

6. Vachaspati gives piionty to the mother on the 
ground of propinquity. 

6. The reason given in the passage of the Mitakshara 
cited above, shows that a step-mother is not intended to 
be included in the word mother in the texts which enu- 
merate the heiis to a sonless man. It has been, therefore, , 
held that neither a step-mother nor a step-grandmother 
can succeed as heiress to a step-son or step- grandson (Lala 
Joti Lai V, Darani Cowar ; Lai Kowor v, Babu Jaikaian 
Lai, B. L. R. Sup Part, p. 67 ; I L R. 5 Mad 32) 

7. In the Presidency of Bombay the wives of Gotraja 
Sapindas are admitted as heirs ; and although it is gtepSno^her 
settled that a step-mother cannot inherit as mother, yet 

the question is still undecided there, whether the step- the 
mother can or not inherit as wife of a Gotraja Sapinda sapmda^*^* 
(see the remarks of Westrop, C. J in the case of Kissorbai 
u. Valab Raoji, I. L. R. 4 Bom. 208). 

8. In the case of Panchanand Ojha v, Lai Sham 
Misser, (3 W. R. 140) it was held by the High Court of 
Bengal that property inherited by a mother from her son 

is not her Stridhan. The High Court of Madras has also mother not 
held that the property which a mother inherits from stridhan 
her son does not become her Stridhan, (P. Bachi Raju v. 
Venkatapada, 2 Mad. 402) 

9. The estate which the mother tabes in the property \ 
of her deceased son is, according to the Bombay High \ 

Court, similar to that which a widow takes in that^^f her ) 
deceased husband (Tulja Ram Morarji v, Mathuradas 
and others, I. L. B. 5 Bomb. p. 662). 

36 




1. Brothers of the whole blood succeed in default of 
Brotheriiof|pareiits. If there be no brother of the whole blood thoB 

Uoodiuo- I those of the half blood succeed. If there be no brother! 
SoM^ofthe |of the half blood, ihen the sons of brothers of the whole 
iwOf blood. ji)iood succeed. In default of the latter the sons of half 
brothers succeed. No distinction is made on the ground 
of whole or half blood between the descendants of remoter 
ancestors, (Samat v, Amra, I. L. R. 6 Bom. p. 394.) 

2. So long as there is a brother of the whole or half 
I blood, a nephew cannot succeed. But inheritance is 

In an undi- vested at once on the death of the owner. The result is, 
brotherf^^^^ that if there be several brothers living in a state of union, 
1^^^ separate from the deceased, then all the brothers 
•nrvivorsSipitake a vested interest. Under the circumstances, the 
nephews take nothing ; and at the time of partition, the 
brothers, who were living when the succession opened, may 
divide the heritage as their self-acquired property, to the 
exclusion of the sons of predeceased brothers. If any 
But brothers living in a state of union with his brothers and 
S^hewsif dies, without leaving male issue, then the extent 

t^deoeased of interest of the brothers and nephews is increased. The 
ri5e at1£e nephews gain as much as the brothers But while there 
dwuS* brothers surviving, the sons of predeceased brothers 

cannot take any share in the estate left by a deceased 
person living separate from them, nor in his self-acquired 
property even though he died as a member of the joint 
family. Mit chap. II, sec. IV, paras 8-9 
8, Brother’s grandsoxis are not expressx^^ mentioned as 
heirs m the Mitakshara. They come u ler the class 
Brother's Gotrajas. But if it be that they inherit as Gotrajas then 
SoS e^reSa- S'fter all the Sapinda heirs expressly men- 

»Sfy tioned in the Mitakshara. According to Vajnaneshwar, 
the order of succession is determined by nearness of 
kinship, (Mit. chap. II, sec. IV, parn. 5). But "ttiis rule 
avails little in a case like the one under notice. The 
authority of Mitra Misra may be construed to be in 
favoui^f putting the brother’s grandson before the grand- 
J}^ Mitrodaya, chap. Ill, Part VI, para. 2. 
list of b.in. Bat his spiritual theory is altogether at variance with the 
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of the Mitakshara* To me it seems that by the 
principle of parity of reasoning (^ c f ksi^ rs ) the brother's 
grandson ought to be placed before the grandparents. As 
the great-grandson of the deceased succeed before his pa- 
rents, so the great-grandson of the father ought to inherit 
before the grandparents. There is nothing in the Mitak- 
shara or in the texts which can be taken to exclude the 
gfreat-grandson of the father, or prevent him from inherit- 
ing before the grandparents, and if the great-grandson of 
the father be admitted in the list of heirs, there is no 
other alternative than to place him before the grand- 
parents, on the principle referred to above and also for 
'i^e sake of symmetry. 

4. In the text of Jagnyavalkya, the heirs of the father 
are enumerated in the following order 

1. Brothers. 

2. Brother's sons. 

3. Gotrajas. 

The brother's grandson may be included either in the 
expression Brother's son" or in the expression “ Got- 
rajas." In the commentary of Vijuaneshwar the expres- 
sion brother's son" is apparently taken in its literal 
sense ; and the Gotraja series of heirs apparently begins 
with the grandparents. But there is nothing in the 
Mitakshara to show that the brother's grandson cannot 
be placed before the grandparents. 

It has, however, been held by the High Court of 
Madras that the paternal uncle's son succeeds to the 
inheritance before a brother's grandson. (Suraya Bhukta 
V, Lakmi Narasamma, I. L. R. 5 Mad. 291 ) As the 
question under consideration is very ably discussed in the 
judgment, the following passages are quoted below, in 
Older to show how the controversy stands. 

“ The claim of the brother's grandson to priority of 
succession over the unclfi's son has been supported by the 
followii^ arguments : — (a) that the term ‘‘ sons " in 
Mitakshara, chap. II, sec. IV, § 7 and sec. V, § 1 must be 
construed as including grandsons, (b) that the brother's 
grandson is^ Sapinda, and that no other place is assigned 
to him in ti. . ' table of succession by Vijnaneshwar, (c) 
that 1^ is nearer by consanguinity than Sapindas who 
fy:a me**Sioned; and {d) that by the Hindu writers by 
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whom he is expressly mentioned, he is placed next in*, 
succession to the brother’s son. 

‘‘ The argument that ‘ brother’s sons ^ in the passages 
mentioned includes grandsons was originally employed 
by Mr. Harrington, to sustain a contention which is now 
established by decision, that the tables of gentiles and 
cognates given in the Mitakshara are not exhaustive, and 
that the sixth descendant of a sixth ascendant is entitled 
to succeed in preference to a mother’s sister’s son. The 
argument is not necessary to Mr. Harrington’s conclu- 
sion, for the person whose claims he held should prevail 
would succeed as included in the class of Gotraja sapindas. 
Its correctness has been disputed by Sanskrit scholars. 
See Mandalik’s note on the Vyvahara Mayukha, p. 360, 
and it appears to us that it cannot be maintained. 
Where words have a primary and particular import, and 
also a secondary and more extensive import, they are 
generally to be understood in their primary sense, unless 
the context shows that they were used in the more exten- 
sive sense. 

The passages cited to show that in the Mitakshara, 
the word ‘ son ’ is used in the more extensive sense, were 
chap. I, sec. I, § 3, chap. II, sec. I, § 1. In both these 
places, it is apparent from the context that the larger 
sense is intended : in both, the author refers to the suc- 
cessors whose inheritance is not liable to obstruction, 
and we doubt whether any instance can be shown in 
which the term ‘ son ’ includes grandson, except in cases 
in which the grandson t$tkes by right of representation. 

‘‘ In the passages we are called upon to construe, there 
is not only nothing in the context to necessitate the 
adoption of the more extensive signification, but if it be 
adopted to the same extent as is lequired in the passages 
cited, its adoption creates a new difhculty. In the passages 
cited, it includes the great-grandson who is entitled to 
succession in priority to the widow, but by no authority, 
so far as we are aware, is the great-grandson of the 
brother ranked among near Sapindas, and on principle 
he could not be, for he is a sapinda of divided offering. 
Again ^ijnaneshwar (Mitakshara, chap. If, sec. V, § 2) 
places the grandmother first in the succession imme- 
diately after brother’s son. He adverts to the text of 
Manu, ^and the mother being also dead, the father’s 
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mother shall take the inheritance ’ and explains the 
reason that the place to which in virtue of this text she is 
apparently entitled is not assigned to her. Alluding to 
the text of Jagnyavalkya he says, ^no place is found for 
her in the compact senes of heirs from the father to the 
nephew * * * * slie must, therefore, of course 

succeed immediately after the nephew/ The term 
‘nephew’ naay perhaps he susceptible 6f the larger inter- 
pretation so as to include a nephew’s son, but it is un- 
likely that the author who considered the text of Manu, 
chap. IX, 217 constrained him to postpone the grand- 
mother to the heirs actually mentioned by Jagnyavalkya, 
would not have expressly mentioned the nephew’s son, 
had he too been entitled to xDriority to her. 

“ The 4th paragraph repeats the rule, ‘ Here on 
failure of the father’s line {Santana) the heirs are suc- 
cessively the paternal grandmother &c.’ The term 
‘ Santana ’ in this passage is explained by Yisheshwara 
in the Subodhini ‘ the line of the father must be under- 
stood to end with the brothers and their sons. Next to 
the paternal grandmother, the Mitakshara places the 
paternal grandfather, the uncles and their sons. On 
failure of the paternal grandfather’s line {Santana) the 
paternal great-grandmother, the great-grandfather, his 
sons and their ‘ snnava ’ which Mr. Colebrooke tran- 
slates ‘ issue ’ Mr. Mandlik ‘ sons.’ ” 

‘‘ In two out of the series of collaterals mentioned, the 
term ‘ son ’ alone is used. The term ‘ line ’ is explained 
by commentators on the Mitakshara of some authority, 
to extend only to brothers and their sons, and the third 
senes of collaterals is concluded with a term which strict- 
ly interpreted, signifies sons. We may repeat that we 
desire not to be understood as suggesting that the list 
of persons who would succeed as Gotrajas is exhausted 
by those expressly named We have sought to show by 
an examination of the whole section that the more 
extended sense of the term son ” is not required by the 
context, and that the primary sense appears to be the 
sense more consistent with it. But the strongest objec- 
tion to the adoption of the larger sense of the ^erm, is 
afforded by the writings of authors, who succeeded Vija- 
neshwar, and more or less followed his teaching. With a 
single exception of no high authority, the writers of this 
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school who are available to us mention only brotibier’s 
sons as entitled to succeed in priority to the grandmother, 
and one of them expressly declares that brother’s grand- 
sons are not entitled to such priority. 

‘‘ The argument that brother’s grandsons are Sapindas, 
and that no other place is assigned to them by Vijna- 
neshwar would no doubt be entitled to considerable 
weight, if the table given by him was exhaustive, and if 
it followed from the construction we consider more cor- 
rect that no place could be assigned to them. 

The argument that in respect of consanguinity, he 
is nearer than sapindas who are mentioned would also be 
of weight, if consanguinity were the sole ground of pre- 
ference indicated by the author of the Mitakshara. 

The argument that by those of the commentators by 
whom he is expressly mentioned, he is placed immediately 
after the brother’s son, would certainly afford a presump- 
tion in his favour, unless it was shown that these authors 
belong to a school which had adopted a principle of 
succession at variance with that adopted by the school of 
the Mitakshara.” 

There is certainly considerable force in the arguments 
contained in the above extracts. But notwithstanding a 
great deal that can be added to their force, they are not 
unanswerable. For the sake of symmetry and complete- 
ness, it seems desirable that the brother’s grandson should 
be placed before grandparents. 


Section VI. 

GOTRJAS. 

1. In default of all those descendants of the father 
who inherit as propinquous Sapindas the heritage goes 
to the Gotrajas or descendants within seven degrees, of 
male ancestors within seven degrees. The word Gotraja 
literally means ‘ sprung from the Gotra’ ; and tho^e who 
are connected by blood through females may well be 
taken as included in the term. But, according to Vijna- 
neshwai^ Sapindas of a different Gotra are included under 
the term Bandhu, in the text of Jagnayavalkya. The 
Bandhus therefore succeed after Gotrajas, according to the 
Mitakshara. 
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2. Though the word Gotraja literally meaus born in arand« 
the Gotra” yet Vijnaneshwar apparently takes the grand- 
mother and great-grandmother under the term. The 
idea of the author seems to be that being the wives of ftmonno 
Gotraja Sapindas, they are also Gotraja Sapindas them- i^taiSiw 
selves. But, on the same principle, the widows of pater- 
nal uncles &c are entitled to be regarded as Gotraja 
Sapindas. In the Bombay Presidency-^ the widows of all 
Gotraja Sapindas are held entitled to inherit. There is ofSe ^he 
nothing in the Mitakshara to shew whether the author Sther Oo 
intended to include the widows of all Gotraja Sapindas in 
the list of heirs. The question will be discussed in the ®da«Q-ot 
next section. 


3. In order to reconcile the text Jagnyavalkya with ootrajj 
that of Manu, Vijnaneshwar divides Gotrajas into the 
two following classes : Sfodaitiw 


1. Gotraja Sapindas 

2. Gotraja Samanodakas. 


Sapindas of different Gotra being included under the 
term Bandhus, they are placed after Gotraja Samanodakas 
in the Mitakshara. In this respect the order of succession, 
as laid down by Vijnaneshwar, is at variance with the 
well-known text of Manu which Vijnaneshwar expressly 


takes as his guide. However that be, there can be no 
doubt that the several classes of heirs succeed in the fol- dakaa^tai 
lowing order according to the Mitakshara : Bhinna < 

1. Gotraja Sapindas, aooor^n 

2. Gotraja Samanodakas. ahan^^^^ 


3. Bhinna Gotra Sapindas. 


4, The question next arises what is the rule by which 
the order of succession among Sagotra Sapindas is to be 
determined. According to Vijnaneshwar nearness of kin- Order s 
ship is the test, to which some would add that of spiritual amo^a" 
benefit on the authority of Apararka and Viramitrodaya. |S;|iSSa 
But the doctrine of spiritual benefit being expressly 
repudiated in the Mitakshara, it cannot be taken as a 
guide in expounding that treatise. Even if it be taken as 
the guiding principle, still it would be of little use for 
solving all those questions which arise in detennining 
the order of succession. 

6. The reader should remember that the male descen- 


dants within the 7th degree from a common paternal 
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ancestor not removed more than seven degrees are Sagotra 
Sapindas. Their wives are also Sagotra Sapindas ; and 
m^j inherit unless it be held that they cannot inherit at 
all except, under special texts. 

ThAprinoi* (5. Leaving out of consideration the wives of Sagotra 
Siw o“kin* (Sapindas for the present, it would appear that the Gotraja 
Si? accord- { Sapindas are male agnates within seven degrees of ascent 

descent. Viyianeshwar says that the order of 
butitiYof succession among these, is to be determined by the test 
oSrSSSi M8C8. of nearness of kinship. But by that test only it is not 
possible to determine whether the great-grandson of the 
father is nearer than the son of the grandfather. 

7. The order of succession as laid down by Vijnaneshwar 
is given in page 272 ante. On going through the same, it 
will appear that Vijnaneshwar has left it incomplete. To 
complete the list is the question. But before proposing 
any solution, it is necessary to enable the reader to see 
clearly how the controversy stands What Vijnaneshwar 
says on the point is therefore quoted below. 

‘^If there be not even brothei’s sons, gentiles share the 
estate. Gentiles are the paternal grandmother and 
Sapindas.” 

“In the first place, the paternal grandmother takes the 
inheritance. The paternal grandmother’s succession imme- 
diately after the mother, was seemingly suggested by the 
text before cited. And the mother also being dead, the 
father’s mother shall take the heritage no place, how- 
ever, is found for her in the compact senes of heirs from the 
father to the nephew : and that text (“ the father’s mother 
shall take the heritage”) is intended only to indicate her 
general competency for inheritance. She must, therefore, 
of course succeed immediately after the nephew ; and 
thus there is no contiadiction.” 

“On failure of the paternal grandmother, the (Gotraja) 
kinsmen sprung from the same paternal ancestor with 
the deceased and (Sapindas), namely, the paternal grand- 
father and the rest, inherit the estate. For kinsmen con- 
nected by blood, but of difiPerent Gotra, are indicted by 
the term cognate {Bandhu ”) 

“ Here on failure of the father’s decendants, the heirs 
are sudbessively the paternal grandmother, the paternal 
grandfather, the uncles and their sons.” 

“On failure of the paternal grandfather’s line, the 
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pMemal great-grandmother, the great-grandfather, hie 
sons and their issue inherit. In this manner must be 
understood the succession of Sagotra Sapindas to the 
seventh degree,*^ (Mitakshara, chap. II, sec. V.) 

8. Although the great-grandsons and other remoter 
descendants of the paternal ancestors are not expressly orand 
mentioned as heirs, it is now settled that they do inherit 
according to the Mitakshara. In the^ case of Thakoor ter Sapindat 
Jeebnath Sing v. The Court of Wards it was contended toinheritlwi 
that, according to the Mitakshaia, “ collateral succession 
is limited to the giandson of the common ancestor, and 
on failure of these the cc.gnates succeed.” But this con- 
tention was overruled by the High Court of Bengal 
Couch, C. J. in delivering judgment remarked that ‘‘if 
this be the interpretation, the author of the Mitakshara 
does not expound the text of Jagnyavalk} a by stating the 
order in which the golrajiis or gentiles aio to succeed; 
but he makes a different rule of snccesfeion by Avhich some 
of them are altogether excluded from tlie inheritance, the 
text of Jagnyavalkya Ixuiig iliat on failure of the gentil <^3 
the cognates eie to succeed.” 5 B. L. It. 519 In the 
case under notice the great-grandson of the great-grand- 
father of the deceased owner’s grandfather was held 
entitled to inherit before a cognate. 


9. The right of remote Sagotra Sapindas to inherit 
is beyond disinite. The cases noted below may he referred 
to as authorities on the point * The only question is in 
what order the remote Sagotra Sapindas succeed Vari- 
ous principles are suggested But all these are open to 
fiome objection or other. (See West and B abler, 3rd 
Edition, pp. 124, 125.) 

10. The principle suggested by Mr Harrington is, that 
each line should be continued to the seventli person in 
descent, so that the grandparents and tlieir sons would 
be excluded by the great-grandson of the gieat-grandsou 
of the father. This arrangement can haidly be said to 
bo consistent with the Mitakshaia According to Vij- 
naneshwar, the order of succession is determined by 
nearness of kinship, (Mit. chap, II, sec. Ill, paras. 3,4). 


The order 
of suooession 
amone re- 
mote Sagotra 
Sapindas. 


Test pro- 

S osed by Mr. 
[arrington. 


* MussamTit Ooraya Koer v Rajoo Nyo Sookoel, 14 W R 208>j^ Kareom 
Chand Oodang Gurrain, 6 W R 158 , Ram Padmavati v Doolar Smg 
1 Snth P C R 178 , Koer Golab Sing n Rao Knrrun Sing, 2 Suth, P, 0 
B 474, Ram Smg v Ugur Bmg, 2 P. 0. J, 500. 

37 
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On this principle it can hardly be said that the nephew’s ' 
great-grandson is a nearer kinsman than the paternal | 
uncle. 

11. Pandit Raj Coomar Sarvadhicary says that the 
Baj Ooomwf order of succession among Sagotra Sapindas ought to be 

^ determined on the principle of spiritual benefit. But 
according to the Mitakshara, nearness of kinship is the 
test by which the order of succession ought to be deter- 
mined ; and even supposing that there is sufftcient autho- 
rity for the adoption of the spiritual theory, in the 
Vira Mitrodaya and othef authoritative works of the 
Benares School, yet it ought to be avoided in the exposi- 
tion of the Mitakshara which is altogether against it. 
It will be shown in the next chapter, that the principle of 
spiritual benefit is a mere speculative theory which Hindu 
lawyers even of the Bengal School do not take as their 
guide in actually working out the order of succession. 
The Bengal lawyers refer to it very frequently in order to 
give additional support to conclusions otherwise estab- 
i lished. But it is never accepted as an independent guide. 
To apply the doctrine for the purpose of expounding the 
Mitakshara is neither necessary nor justifiable 

12. Adopting the principle of spiritual benefit on the 
authority of Apararka and Vira Mitrodaya, Pandit Sarva- 
dhicari has divided Sagotra Sapindas into the two follow- 
ing classes : — 

1. Propinquous Sagotra Sapindas. 

2. Remote Sagotra Sapindas. 

On the principle of spiritual benefit, the propinquous 
Sagotra Sapindas who are connected through the Parvana 
Pinda, must inherit first, if it be admitted, for argument’s 
sake, that the giver of the Parvana is the greatest 
benefactor to the soul of a deceased person. But it is 
very doubtful whether the giver of the Parvana is 
entitled to such pre-eminence. Even, admitting the im- 
portance of the Parvana Pinda, the principle not only 
fails to afford an unfailing test, but on the contrary, 
raises fresh difficulties. The question will be fully dis- 
cussed in the next chapter. 

13. ''Pundit Sarvadhicari has subdivided the propin- 
quous and the remote Sagotra Sapindas, and has fij^ed 
the order of succession among them as follows : 
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1. Propin- 
qnous Sa- 
pinda 
n^irs. 


^ 1. The three immediate descendants of 
the deceased. His widow daughter, &c. 
2. The mother, the father and their three 
immediate male descendants^ 

^ 3. The grandmother and the grandfather 
with their three immediate descendants. 

4. The great-grandmother and the great- 
grandfather with their three immediate de- 
l^scendants. 


^ 5. The three remote descendants of the 

deceased 

6. ditto ditto in the father’s line. 

7. ditto ditto in grandfather’s „ 

8. ditto ditto great-grandfather’s 

2. ^ Remote j 9. The 4th in ascent with his 8 immediate 

Sogatra descendants. 

Sapinda 10. The 6th ditto ditto ditto 

heirs. 11. The 6th ditto ditto ditto 

12. The 3 remote descendants of the 4th 

ancestor. 

I 13. ditto ditto ditto 5th ditto 

(^14. ditto ditto ditto 6th ditto 


14. This arrangement is not only symmetrical, but has 
the merit of bringing about harmony between the several 
schools, and can be deduced from the text of Jagnyaval- 
kya independently of the theory of spiritual benefit. The 
only objection against it is, that it is apparently inconsis- 
tent with what is expressly or by implication laid down 
in the Mitakshara as to the order of succession among the 
class. On going through the passages of the Mitakshara 
quoted in page 288, it would appear that, in the opinion 
of the author, the great-grandson of the father cannot 
inherit before the grandparents. But Vijnaneshwar does 
not expressly postpone the great-grandson and remoter 
descendants ; and it is quite open to his followers to put 
the brother’s grandson before the grandparents. For the 
sake of “establishing harmony with the other schools, so 
far as is possible, and for the sake of symmetry I should 
think that the order of succession as indicated above may 
be accepted. The great-grandson of the deceased him- 
self has priority over the parents. So, by tho principle 
of parity of reasoning, the father’s great-grandson may 
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be placed before the grandparents, and the grandfather’s 
great-grandson may be placed before the great-grand- 
parents. 

16. The principles by which the order of succession 
is determined by Hindu lawyers of all the Schools are 
the following 

1. Express texts. 

2. Indications contained in texts, c g,, that inheri- 

tance never goes to remoter lines, if there be 
one within certain degrees in a nearer line. 

3. Principle of parity of reasoning 

4. Nearness ot kinship. 

5. Symmetry and completeness. 

The order of succession as mentioned above may be sup- 
ported on all these principles, independently of the doctrine 
of spiritual benefit which is altogether inconsistent with 
the Mitakshara According to the decision of the Madras 
High Court the order of succession among Sagatra Sa- 
pindas is different from that indicated above, it being laid 
down that paternal uncle’s son succeeds before brother’s 
grandson, Suraya v, Luksmi, I. L. E. 5 Mad 291. 


Section VII. 

FEMALE HEIES. 

1. It has been held by the FJigh Court of Allahabad 

that no female can inheiit except under special texts 
(Gauri i;. llnkkoo, I. L E 3 All There ore special 

texts in favour of four out of the five females who are 
expressly included in the list of hens in the Mitakshara. 
Theie is no text in favour of the paternal great-grand- 
mother But if the mother and grandmother be heirs, 
then this great-grandmother is also one, on the principle 
of parity of reasoning. 

2. In the Mitakshara, it is nowhere laid down that 
females cannot inherit except nnder special texts. The 
text of Baiidhayana* which is the foundation of the doctrine 
is neither quoted nor commented upon in the Mitakshara. 
But the order of succession laid down by Vijnaneshwar 
evidently shows that, in his opinion, no female can succeed 
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ccept under special texts. The text of Baudhayana 
quoted in the Viramitrodaya, and according to that text 
is laid down by Mitra Misra that no females can in- 
5rit excepting those with regard to whose succession 
lere are special texts. It is, therefore, now settled that 
the Benares School the only females who can inherit 
*0 s 

1. Widow. . 

2. Daughter. 

3. Mother. 

4. Grandmother. 

5. Great-grandmother. 

3. It appears from the Digest of Jnganatha that tliere 
a text of Sancha and Likhita in favour of the sister. 

ut this text is not usually quoted in authoritative works, 
jcording to the rules of interpretation recognized i>y 
indu Jurists, it ought to be regarded as and waiit- 
g in authority. 

4. In the Bombay Presidency not only sisters but the 

ives of Gotrnja Saiyindas arc admitted as heirs. Ac- 
►rding to the Mayuklia the authority of which is para- 
ount in Bombay and in Gujrat, sisters inherit after 
le grandmother on the ground of being Gotrajas. 
ilkanta says, In case of the non-existence of that (the 
iternal giandmothei) the sister (takes) according to the 
ctum of Manu tliat wlioever is the nearest to the 
"ceased sapmda his should be the jiroperty ’’ * * * 

le the sister being born in the brother’s Gotra, and 
► there being no difference of Gotrajata, (the quality 

being born in the Gotra). But (says an objector) 
lere is no sagotrata (quality of having some gotra)r. 
rue, but neither is that stated here as a reason for 
king property. (Mayukha, Bom. Edition of 1820, p. 141). 

5. Nanda Pandita and Balam Bhatta consider that 
le word brother in the text of Yajnyavalkya includes 
so sisters, on the principle that words used in the 
asculme gender denote also persons of the female sex, 
iless there is something in the context, or in the nature 

the subject matter which is repugnant to such con- 
ruction. Nilkanta rejects the interpretation pi:it upon 
le word ‘‘ brethren” in the text by Nanda Pandita and 
a^laitf Bhatta. But he brings in the sister after the 
'andmother as stated already. 


The females 
who are enti- 
tled to in- 
herit. 


Text in 
favor of 
sister. 


Wives of 

Go traj a 
Sapindasand 
RiHters inher- 
it ncoordint;; 
to Mayukha. 
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6. In the case of Venajek Anand Row v. Luzmi Bai, 
Anwadarao^’ the Privy Council held, on the authority of Nilkantha as 
iiuzmi Bai. well as Nanda Pandita and Balambhatta that the sister 

is an heir in Bombay ; and that she inherits before pater- 
nal first cousins. Though the authority of the Mayukha 
is paramount only in the island of Bombay and in 
Gujrat, yet it has been subsequently ruled that the 
decision in Venayqjc Anandarao v. Luxmi is of general 
authority in the Presidency of Bombay, except where an 
invariable and ancient usage to the contrary is alleged 
and proved (Sakharam v, Sitabai, I. L. R. 3 Bom. p. 853). 
It was held in the latter case that the full-sister and not 
the half-sister is entitled to succeed as heiress to the 
estate of a deceased brother. 

7. According to the Bengal High Court, a sister cannot 
be heiress to a deceased brother under the Mitakshara, (Mt 
Guman Kumari v, Sree Kanta Neogi, Sev. 460, 9 I. L. R. 
Cal.) 

oa^no?take S. In the North-West, the title of a sister to inherit 

oordinKU)^^’ ^ Privy Council. 

But the Judicial Committee refused to enter upon the 
question. (Koer Golab Sing v, Roa Kurun Sing, 14 M. I. 
A. 176.) 

9. In the Punjab, among the Sikhs and Jats the 
sister is excluded by long established usage, (Punjab 
Custom, p. 70.) 

10. In Madras, it used to be held formerly that a sister 
cannot inherit as heiress to a deceased brother, (Chinna- 
Samin v, Kootoor Chinna Narain, Madras, Dec. of 1858, 
175). But in a later case, it has been held by the Madras 
High Court that a sister is entitled to succeed, Kuttir 
Ammal v. Radha Krishan Ayam, 8 Mad. H. C. 88. Mr. 
Mayne in his treatise on Hindu Law takes exception to 
this decision. But it has been approved by the Madras 
High Court in the case of Luksman Ammal v. Timvengada 
(I. L. R. 5 Madras, 245). The question is very ably dis- 
cussed in the judgment delivered in the latter case. The 
natural claim of the sister is so great that it is certainly 
desirable to admit her in the list of heirs, if it be possible 
to do so consistently with the texts. 

11. •Where sisters inherit, as in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, they take equally. The unendowed has not pre- 
ference over the one provided for, as in the case of 
daughters, (Bhagirati Bai v. Baya, 1. L. R. 5 Bomb.p. 264.) 


the Benares 
8ohool. 


Madras 
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the point. 
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12. The property inherited by a sister from her deceas- 
ed brother is stridhana ; and the course of inheritance to Th© ©• 
such property is apparently the same as that in respect of Siltori©^ 
the estate inherited by a daughter from her father, as ihVdaS 
laid down in Vijaya Kangama v. Laksman, 8 Bomb. p. 264. 

13. The principle on which Nilkanta includes sisters 
among Gotrajas, would also place the daughters of all 
male Gotraja Sapindas among the same class of heirs. auS?Ui 
But it has been ruled that even in Gujrat, where the 
authority of Mayukha is paramount, the paternal aunt Bombaj 
cannot be recognized as a Gotraja Sapinda. (West and 
Buhler, page 131. 

14 It is now settled that in the Bombay Presidency 
the widows of Gotraja Sapindas succeed as heiresses where Wido 
their husbands would succeed, if they lived. In the case sapmd 
of Lalubhai v. Man ku verbal it has been ruled that the 
widow of a first cousin on the paternal side has a title to 
succeed in preference to male Gotraja Sapindas who were 
seventh in descent from the common ancestor. There is 
rinot any authority for the ruling in the Mitakshara or in 
V^he Mayukha, but it is based on positive acceptance and 
usage. (I. L. R. 2 Bomb. 395 ; I L. R. 5 Bomb 110 ) 

15. The widow of a collateral does not take an abso- wide 
lute estate in the property which she inherits as Gotraja 
Sapinda of her husband’s agnates Bharman Gavda v. 
Rudrapa Gavda, I. L R. 4 Bomb. 181. 

16. According to the Benares School females who are 
is not expressly named in the texts cannot inherit, (Gauri 
t^. Rukko, 1. L. R. 3 All. p. 45.) 


Sectiok VIII. 

SAMANODAKAS. 

1, On failure of Sagotra Sapindas, the inheritance j 

lepree, kp^w 7 i_to be ^ malej 

anceTto^, inliu hrokeulm male descen t. VrihaJTktanu 
saJTS, 'TEelrelation of Sa^pmdirceiiies 'with the seventh 
degree, and that of Samanodahaship or connection by 
a common libation of water extends to the fourteenth 
de^ee ; or, as some affirm, it reaches as far as the memory 
of birth and name extends. 
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2. Samaiiodakas are not expressly mentioned in the 
text of Yajnyavalkya. But they are included in the term 
Gotrajain the text. Jimutavahana takes the word Gotraja 
to denote only Gotraja Sapindas But, according^ to 
the plain meaning of the word, it denotes Sapindas as well 
as Samaiiodakas. Vijnaneshwar takes the word to mean 
Sagotras. lie is, tlierefore, obliged to put the Samaiiodakas 
before Bandhus who are, according to him, Sapindas con - 
nected by b l ood through female s 

5^ The order of succession laid down by Vijnaneshwar 
is open to the objection that, according to it, Samano- 
dakas inherit befoie Sapindas of diffei ent Gotras. AVhere- 
as according to the texts of Mann, Ajiastamba and other 
holy sages, Sapindas whetljer of the same or of different 
Gotra, have priority over Samaiiodakas. It is quite pos- 
sible that the Bandhus weie not recognized at all by any 
other legistator besides Yajnyavalkya The Bandhus 
being recognized by the Sanliita of Yajnyavalkya, Vijn- 
aneshwar, in couimenting upon the same, found it incum- 
bent upon him to reconcile the text of Jogeeshwar witbae 
that of Manu and Apastnniba. There weie but two way, I, 
open to him. He could place tlie Ban dims either before or 
after Sakulyas in the text of Manu.* Bandhus being so 
defined by him as to include a very large number of dis- 
tant cognates, lie could not place them before Sakulyas. 
There were also other considerations which apparently 
led him to reject that alternative. If Sakulyas be 
placed after Bandhus, then the plain meaning of the word 
Gotraja, in the text of Yajnyavalkya must be narrowed 
so as to denote only Sagotra Sapindas. Then again, the 
Sakulyas must be interpolated in the text of Yajnyavalkya 
after Bandhus instead of being held to be included iii the 
class Gotraja. All this involves and a Hindu law- 

yer would avoid such aiiVw, if possible In the case under 
consideration, the alternative was between and in- 
appropriateness on the one hand, and the necessity of 
admitting tliat there is an irreconcileable difference 
between the texts of Rishis. The consideration of in- 


• ^iTwrr: I 

Manu IX, 189. 


SAHAKODAKAB. 


2P9 

appropriateness led Vijnatieshwar to reject the alternative 
of placing^ Bandhus before Sabuljas. To reconcile an 
apparent difference between Yajnyavalkya and Manu he 
would have resorted to any mode of interpretation, however 
objectionable. But he was legislating for the country; 
and he could not expound the texts of the sages, in such 
manner, as to lay down rules which could never be accept- 
able to the people. The difficulty art^se in consequence 
of the definition of the term Sapinda which Vijnaneshwar 
accepted. If he could define the term so as to include 
a very small number of near cognates, he might have 
placed the cognates before the distant agnates called 
Samanodakas. But the conception of sapindaship, 
finally worked out by Jimutavahana was unknown m 
Vijnaneshwar^s time. The author of the Mitakshara could 
not see how the brother, the nephew, or the paternal 
uncle could he connected through the Parvana Pinda. 
Par less could he see how the maternal relations can be 
shown to be connected by Parvana Pinda. He therefore 
fjefined the term Sapinda to denote all the descendants 
£ a common ancestor within certain degrees. But this 
definition necessarily included a very large number of 
distant cognates who could not well be placed before 
Samanodakas. 

4. At a later time, Jimutavahana showed that it is 
better to define the term Sapinda in such manner as 
to denote only those who are connected through the 
Parvana Pinda. Even before Jimuta, it was shown by 
Aparaditya that connection through the Parvana Pinda 
exists between brothers, nephews, paternal uncles, &c. 
Jimuta shewed, for the first time, that the connection 
exists between maternal relations also. Thus the word 
Sapinda was defined so as to include agnates within three 
degrees in the paternal line, and also cognates in the 
maternal line within the same number of degrees. The 
number of cognate Sapindas being reduced by the defini- 
tion adopted by Jimutavahana, he placed them before 
Sakulyas: But Vijnaneshwar could not hit upon the 

definition suggested by Jimutavahana, at a later time ; and 
be was obliged to place cognate Sapindas after agnate 
Samanodakas. 


88 
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Section IX. ^ 

BANDHUS OR COGNATE SAPINDAS. 

, 1 . Cognate Sapindas orBandbns succeed after Gotra^ 

with the jjas according to Jagnyavalkya^s text. Gotrajas, according 
Se^ngh-^^!^ Vijnaneshwar, include all agnates descended from a 
known common ancestor. The result is, that the cognates 
cannot succeed so long as there is a single agnate. The 
daughter’s son succeeds as a near heir. But he does so 
tinder special texts. With the exception of the daughter's 
son, no cognate can inherit while there is any agnate or 
gnati as we say. 

2. Cognates are Sapindas of different Gotras. All 
those who are descended from a common ancestor, and 
are within seven or five degrees are Sapindas, according to 
Vijnaneshwar’s definition of the term. It must be obvi- 

^ ous that these Sapindas cannot be all of the same Gotra* 
Those descended from a male ancestor, in unbroken lines 
of male descent, are of the same Gotra But those con-r 
nected by blood through females must be of different. J 
Gotras to that of the common male ancestor, and his male 
descendants. 

3. With regard to the succession of cognates Vijna- 
•j^i^rder neshwar says — “ On failure of agnates, the cognates are 

Siong heirs. Cognates are of three kinds : related to the person 
Sb laid down himself, to his father or to his mother, as is declared by 
the following text — “ The sons of his own father’s sister, 
■iiara. " the sons of his own mother’s sister, and the sons of his 
own maternal uncle, must be considered as his own cog- 
nate kindred. The sons of his father’s paternal aunt, the 
sons of his father’s maternal aunt, and the sons of his 
TextB of father’s maternal uncle, must be deemed his father’s cog- 
rirdha Sat^ nate kindred. The sons of his mother’s paternal aunt, the 
In sons of his mother’s maternal aunt, and the sons of his 

mother’s maternal uncle must be reckoned his mother’s 
cognate kindred.” ‘ , 

Here by reason of near affinity the cognate kindred 
of the deceased himself are his successors in the first 
instar* ce : on failure of them, his father’s cognate kindred, 
or if there be none, his mother’s cognate kindred. This 
must be understood to be the order of succession here 
intended.” (Mit. chap. U, Sec. VI.) 
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4. There was, at one time, considerable doubt as to Apparmt 
whether the nine Bandhus enumerated in the texts quoted 
in para. 1 of the above extracts, are the only cognates 
who succeed as heirs, or is the enumeration of Bandhus the dwi^oi 
only illustrative, and not exhaustive. The question is now 
set at rest by the judgment of the High Court of Calcutta 
in the case of Amrita Kuinari v. Lakhi Narayan Chackra- KumSiV 
varti, (10 W. R 76) and by the judgment of the Privy 
Council delivered about the same time, in the case of 


Giridhari Lai v. Government of Bengal, (2 Suth. P 

C. R 160.) 

6. There can be no doubt as to correctness of the 


Gridhari 
Gov’ernmei 
of Bengal. 


actual decision in tlie two cases cited above. But on 


The aotin 
decision in 
the oases 
cited aboT< 
_ is nnezoep 

Bandhus as denoting all the Bhinna Gotra Sapindas ^J^oa^We. 
should, in the same breath, quote such texts as are pal- 
pably inconsistent with his definition. This fact alone 
should have sufficed to indicate that there must be some 


referring to the original in the Mitakshara, it appears 
that the question should never have arisen. It is simply 
impossible that Vijnaneshwar, after defining the term 


OTor in the translation. It has been laid down that the 
enumeration of cognates, in the texts in question, is illus- 
trative, and not exhaustive. But such a view is incon- 
sistent with the interpretation put upon the text by other 
authoritative writers ; and the wording of the text leaves 
little scope for the view now generally taken. 

6. The fact is, that the distinction between the word 
Bandhu which is used in the commentary portion, and the 
word Bandhava which is used in the texts, has not been 
noticed The words Bandhu and Bandhava sometimes looking ti 
mean the same thing. But Bandhava literally means the betweeSi*^ 
son of a Bandhu, and Bandhava is not unfrequently used bJSdwI 
to denote a cognate brother as we say. The cognate 
brothers are : 


1. Paternal aunt’s son 

2. ^ Maternal aunt’s son (in«wiw^) 

8. Maternal uncle’s son 

7. The enumeration of the cognate brothers of j. man 
himself and of his father and mother, is the immediate 
object of the texts ; and in that respect the enumeration 
is exhaustive. Vijnaneshwar quotes the texts, not in exiiauftti 
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?Ph« texts 
do not enu- 
morsta 
Bendhus 
•ither ex- 
baustively 
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The object 
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oommentator 
had in view 
in quoting 
the texts. 


order to enumerate the cognate heirs, bat as an anthoritj 
for the principle which he has laid down for determining 
the order of succession among the very large number of 
cognates whom he has admitted as heirs. The persou 
nearest in point of kinship succeeds as heir to the deceased 
person according to the text of Manu. But, considering 
the definition of cognate relationship adopted by Vij- 
naneshwar, it is n^t possible to see at once that there can 
be any principle for determining who are nearest in point 
of kinship, and who are remote. Vijnaneshwar, therefore,, 
quoted the texts to shew that the Bandhus may be classi- 
fied in such manner as to admit of the application of the 
test of nearness of kinship to determine their order of 
succession. The texts and their application in other 
Smritis shew that the Bandhavas of the father and mother 
are regarded as Bandhus of the son. It, therefore, 
follows that the Bandhus of the father and mother 
are Bandhus of the man himself. The result is, that the 
Bandhus of the paternal grandparents and other distant 
ancestors are excluded from succession. The number of 
heritable Bandhus is thus materially diminished ; and a^ 
the same time a principle is found for determining the 
order of succession among those who are recognized as 
heritable Bandhus. The Bandhus of a man himself ore 


his cognate sapindas related through his mother. The 
cognate sapindas related through the father’s mother are 
father’s Bandhus ; and the cognate sapindas related 
through the mother’s mother are mother’s Bandhus. 
That cognates related through the father’s and mother’s 
mothers are cognates of the man himself, follows from 
the texts of Vridha Satatapa which define who the 
Pitri Bandhavas and Matri Bandhavas are. The Pitri 


Bandhavas being Bandhus, the Pitri Bandhus are Bandhus. 
The grandfather’s Bandhavas are not considered as 
Bandhus ; and his Bandhus are not Bandhus for purposes 
of heirship, though they be within the prescribed degrees 
from the common ancestor. 

8. That the word Bandhava, in the text of Vridha 
Satatapa, is used to denote cognate brothers, follows from 
the fact that all three Bandhus in each class stand on 
the fdbting of brothers. In this view it is not at all sur- 
prising that while a man’s paternal aunt’s son is classed 
among his own Bandhus, his father’s paternal aunt’s son 
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Is classed as a Fitri Baiidbava. Cognates related through 
the daughters of the family must be called Atma Bandhus« 
For there is no reason whatever for calling them father^s 
Bandhus. But if the text be taken to classify and to 
give examples of Bandhus of each class, then the man’s 
own paternal aunt’s son would be Atma Bandhu. But his 
father’s paternal aunt’s son would be Pitri Bandhu; and 
in that case, it would be difficult to say under which class 
the sister’s son, or the brother’s daughter’s son, or the 
uncle’s daughter’s son ought to be placed. 

9. The fact is, that the texts of Vridha Satatapa declare 
only who the Bandhavas are. On going through the 
texts, it would appear that there can be only three Ban- 
dhavas or cognate brothers to the same man, viz^ 

1. Paternal aunt’s son. 

2 Maternal aunt’s son. 

3. Maternal uncle’s son. 

The Pitri Bandhavas or Bandhavas of the father are 
Bandhus to the son ; but they are not necessarily all Pitri 
Bandhus of the son. Of the three Pitri Bandhavas two 
are Pitri Bandhus of the son. But the father’s paternal 
aunt’s son though a Pitri Bandhava is not a Pitri Bandhu 
^in relation to the son, but an Atma Bandhu. 

10. According to Vijnaneshwar’s definition of the term 
Sapinda, the relationship exists mainly between persons 
connected by blood. Now, connection by blood between 
cognates may be either— 

1. Through mother. 

2. Through father’s mother. 

3. Through mother’s mother. 

4. Through the daughters of the family. 

Vijnaneshwar says that Bandhus are of three classes, 
namely, 1. Own Bandhus. 2. Father’s Bandhus. 8. 
Mother’s Bandhus. 

Prom the enumeration of the Bandhavas in the text 
of Vridha Satatapa, and from the very meaning of terms, 
Atma Bandhu, Pitri Bandhu and Matri Bandhu, it 
appears clear that— 

1. Atma Bandhus are those connected through another. 

2. Pitri ditto ditto father’s mother* 

8. Matri ditto ditto mother’s mother* 


That] 
Bandha 
of ama 
himaeli 


Ooff 

oImu] 
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1. Atma 
Bandhus in 
the paternal 
line. 


2. Atma 
Bandhus in 
the maternal 
line. 


For reasons already stated, those connected by blood 
through the daughters of the family are also Atma 
Bandhus. 

11. Vijnaneshwar has classified the Bandhus in such 
manner as to render it possible to apply the principle of 
nearness of kinship, and to determine the order in which 
the several classes succeed. But the difficulty is solved 
only partially. The classes are not clearly defined in the 
Mitakshara; nor is there any rule laid down in it for 
determining the order of succession among those includ- 
ed ill each class. It has been held by the High Court of 
Bengal, that the order of succession among the Bandhus 
of each class is to be determined on the principle of 
spiritual benefit. But as most of the cognates who 
inherit according to the Mitakshara are altogether incapa- 
ble of eonferring any benefit, the principle is clearly 
inapplicable in the case of Bandhus, even supposing that 
there is sufficient authority for it in the other authorita- 
tive works of the Benares school. (Ganesh Chandra Ray 
V. Nilkamal Ray, 22 W. R. 264 ) 

12, The English text-writers have not even attempted 
to solve the question; and their works throw no light 
on the subject. 

13, Pandit Raj Coomar Sarvadbicari has done a great 
deal towards the solution of the question. But the learn- 
ed Pandit has not noticed the distinction between the 
words Bandhu and Bandbava referred to above ; and he 
has reconciled the supposed inconsistency of Vijiianesh- 
war by interpolating certain words in the text of Vridha 
Satatapa, so as to change its meaning altogether. 

14. From what has been already stated, it will appear 
that the cognates called Atma Bandhus succeed first, 
and that they are of two classes, namely, 

1. Those related through the daughters of the family. 

2. Those related through the mother. 

According to the principles laid down in the Mitakshara, 
the former are entitled to succeed before the latffer. As 
between cognates related through the father and the 
mother, preference is given to those related through the 
father On the same principle it must also be allowed 
that the Atma Bandhus ex parte paterna ought to have 
priority over cognates ex parte maiema. 
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15. Atma Bandhus who are related through the 
daughters of the family are of the following classes 

1, Those in relation to whom the propositus is Atma 

Atma Bandhu ex parte matema. Se^pater^a 

2. Those in relation to whom the propositus is Pitri yae* oiaaat- 

Bandhu. 

8. Those in relation to whom the propositus is 
Matri Bandhu. 


16. In relation to the daughter’s son, son’s daughter’s 
son and grandson’s daughter’s son of himself and of 
his four ancestors, the propositus is Atma Bandhu ex parte 
matema, 

17. In relation ^to the daughter’s grandson and son’s 
daughter’s grandson of himself and of his four paternal 
ancestors, the propositus is Pitri Bandhu 

18. In relation to the daughter’s daughter’s son and 
son’s daughter’s daughter’s son of himself and of his 
four paternal ancestors, the propositus is Matri Bandhu. 

19. Among Atma Bandhus ex parte paterna the order 
of succession is, therefore, as stated above. Diagram No. 

1 at the end of this section will illustrate what is stated 
here as to the order of succession among Atma Bandhus 
ex parte paterna, 

20. The order of succession among Atma Bandhus 
ex parte materna is illustrated by diagram No. 2. The 
Atma Bandhus ex parte materna are of the following 
classes : — 

1. Those in relation to whom the propositus is 

Atma Bandhu ex parte paterna. These are all Atma 
agnate Sapindas of the maternal grandfather. Si^Sater 

2. Those in relation to whom the propositus is Atma 

Bandhu ex parte materna. 

8. Those in relation to whom the propositus is 
Pitri Bandhu. 

4. Those in relation to whom the propositus is 
Matri Bandhu. 

21. It is to be observed here that the wealth of a 
Sapinda is taken by his nearest Sapinda, according to the 
well-known text of Manu. Prom that text, it follows that Saptod 
the relation of Sapindaship must be mutual. ^i»ong 
agnates the relation of Sapindaship is always mutual. 

But among cognates, it is not so in a few cases. In order 
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to determine whether any persons are heritable cognates 
of the propositus ^ it is necessary to see whether they are 
related as Sapindas to each other.’’ (Murad Bahadoor tr. 
Udai Chand, I. L. E. 6 Cal. 119.) Unless Sapindaship 
is mutual, one cannot be the heir of the other. The 
following illustration will make this clear ; 



Ba. 

■uoo 

(wool 


1. Atma 
Bandhus In 
paternal 
iine. 


S* Atma 
Sandlius in 
maternal 
ino. 


A is the father of the deceased proprietor. Si Sg Sg and 
S 4 are the successive male descendants of A. Sg is the 
daughter’s son of S 4 . Now Sg being within six degrees 
from the father of the propositus he is Sapinda to the 
latter. But A the father of the propositus is in the 
mother’s line of Sg, and as he is beyond the fifth degree 
commencing from Sg, he is not a Sapinda to Sg. Nor is 
the propositus Sapinda to Sg. The relation of Sapinda- 
ship is not mutual ; and the one cannot be heir to the 
other. 

The order of succession among cognates according to 
the Mitakshara ought it seems, to be as follows— 

'' 1 . Daughter’s son, son’s daugh- 
ter’s son, grandson’s daughter’s 
1. Atma Bandhus son o^ the propositus, 
exparte paterna to 2 . The same of his father, 

whom the propositus < 8 The same of his grandfather, 

is Atma Bandhu ex- 4. The same of his great-grand- 

parte matema, father. 

5. The same of his great-great- 
-grandfather. 


. 2 . Atma Bandhus 

^ exparte paterna to 
J^^.whom <ihe propositus 
Pitri Bandhu. 

that ' 
priority 


6 . Daughter’s grandson and 
son’s daughter’s grandson. of the 
propositus, 

7 . The same of his father. 

{ 8 . The same of his grandfather. 

9. The same of his great-grand- 
father. 


10 . The same of his great-great- 
crrandfather. 






l<h) MITAKSHABA-BANDHUS . 
Owners Cognate Sapindas Ex. parte matema . 



a 
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S. Atma Bandhus 
ex parte patema to 
whom the pro'positus 
Matri Bandhu. 


C 11. Danghter^s daughter's sou 
and son’s daughter’s daughter’s 
son of the propositus* 

12. The same of his father. 

^ 18. The same of his grandfather. 

I 14. The same of his great-grand- 
father. 

15. The samet)f his great-great- 
.grandfather. 


16. Son, grandson, great-grand- 
son of the maternal grandfather. 

4. Atma Bandhus 17. The same of the maternal 
ex parte materna to great-grandfather, 
whom the •propositus^ 18. The same of the maternal 
is Atma Bandhu ex great-great-grandfather. 
parte paterna* 19. The great-great-grandson of 

the three maternal ancestors, in 
order. 

m 


6. Atma Bandhus 
ex parte materna to 
whom the propositus 
is Atma Bandhu ex 
pwrte materna* 


6. Atma Bandhus 
ex parte materna to 
whom the propositus 
is Pitri Bandhu. 


7. Atma Bandhus 
ex parte materna to 
whom the propositus 
is Matri Bandhu. 


20. Daughter’s son, son’s daugh- 
ter’s son, grandson’s daughter’s 
son of the maternal grandfather. 

21. The same of the maternal 
great-grandfather. 

22. The same of the maternal 
.great-great-grandfather. 

23. The daughter’s grandson, and 
son’s daughter’s grandson of the 
maternal grandfather. 

24. The same of the maternal 
great-grandfather. 

25. The same of the maternal 
great-great grandfather. 

26. The daughter’s daughter’s 
son, and son’s daughter’s daugh- 
ter’s son of the maternal grand- 
father. 

27. The same of the maternal 
great-grandfather. 

28* The same of the maternal 
Lgreat-great- grandfather. 


89 
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8, Pitri Bandhus 
to whom the proposi- 
tus is Atm a Bandhu 
ex parte paterna^ 


9. Pitri Bandhus 
to whom the proposi- 
tus is Atma Bandhu 
ex parte materna. 


29. The son, grandson arid great- 
grandson of the father’s maternal 
grandfather. 

30. The same of the father’s 
maternal great-grandfather. 

31. The same of the father’s 
maternal great- great- grandfather, 

32. The great-great-grandson of 
the three maternal ancestors of 
tlie father, in order. 

33. The daughter’s son, the son’s 
daughter’s son, the grandson’s 
daughter’s son of the father’s 
maternal grandfather. 

34. The same of the father’s 
maternal great-grandfather and 
great-great-grandfather. 


C 35. Daughter’s grandson and 
10. Pitri Bandhus j son’s daughter’s grandson of the 
to whom the p'toposi-k^ father's maternal grandfather* 
tus is Pitri Bandhu. j 36. The same of the father’s 

(^maternal great-grandfather. 


11. Pitri Bandhus 
to whom the propost- 
tus is Matri Bandhu. 


37. Daughter’s daughter’s son 
and* son’s daughter’s daughter’^s 
son of the father’s maternal grand- 
father. 

oo mi 


maternal great-grandfather. 


f 39. The mother’s maternal grand- 
father, his son, grandson, great- 


12. Matri Bandhus 
to whom the 

IS Pitri Bandhu*^ 
ex parte patema. 


grandson. 

40. The mother’s maternal great- 
grandfather, his son, grandson, 
great-grandson. 

41. The great-grandson of the 
mother’s maternal gr^ndfathei; 


and great-grandfather. 


42. The daughter’s son, the son’s 
13. ' Matri Bandhus daughter’s son, and the grandson’s 
to whom the proposi- daughter’s son of the mother’s 
tus is Atma Bandhu maternal grandfather. 
ex parte materna 43. The same of the mother’s 

l^maternal great-grandfather. 
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15. Matri Bandbus 
to whom the proposi- 
tu$ is Pitri Bandhu. 


15. Matri Bandhus 
to whom the proposi^ 
tm is Matri Bandhu, 


C 44. Daughter's grandson and 
I son^s daughter’s grandson of the 
mother’s maternal grandfather. 

45. The same of the mother’s 
maternal great-grandfather. 

46. The daughter’s daughter’s son 
and the son’s daughter’s daugh- 
ter’s son of the* mother’s maternal 
grandfather. 

47. The same of the mother’s 
maternal great-grandfather.^ 


SUCCESSION OF STRANGERS. 

1. On failure of Bandbus the succession devolves on 
pupils and fellow-students according to the text of 
Jagnyavalkya. But in order to reconcile it with the texts 
of other Shmritis, Vijnanesliwar Las laid down that ^-^ter 
[blood-relations, the preceptor succeeds first, then the Vodassuo- 
pupil, and then the fellow-student Achar 3 ^a or preceptor 

IS one who invests with the sacred thread, and teaches tionl? 
the Vedas. In these days, the family Guru generally 
officiates as Acharya, at the time of investiture with the 
thread. But the Gayatri Guru, as he is called, has very 
little to do with the subsequent education of the boy. The 
study of the Shmriti and the Mimansas has, in these days, 
taken the place of the Vedas. The few who read the 
Vedas commence their study at a later period of their 
lives, and their connection with the preceptor can never 
be so strong as to entitle the Bhattacharya of these days 
to inheritance. 

2. The Tantric and Vaishnav Gurus of these days 
sometimes claim the inheritance of their disciples. But, The Tan- 
as they do not teach the Vedas, they are not certainly 
entitled to claim as Acharyas. In one case cited in 
Vyavastha Darpan, p. 293, a Vaishnav Gossain claimed to oiaimae 
to be heir to the disciple of his father. But the claim 

was dismissed. By custom, however, if proved, a Guru 
may succeed. (Jagadanand v. Eeshavanand, W. R. for 
1864, p. 146 ) 


• It 18 hardly necGsaary to note that in each of those 47 olassoB of 
hertlable cognates, the nearei cxclades the more remote. 
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3. The succession of the pupil and of fellow^students 
has become obsolete^ for the same reason that has made 
the succession of Acharya obsolete. 

4. As Sudras can never have a preceptor, pupil or 
fellow-student of the Vedas, their estate goes by escheat 
to the king on failure of blood-relations. 

6. The estate of Eshatryas and Vaishyas goes to the 
king on failure Or heirs down to the fellow-student. 
(Mit. chap. II, sec. VI, para. 6.) 

6. According to the Shasters, the king cannot take 
the estate of a Brahmin, under any circumstance. On 
failure of heirs down to the fellow- student, the estate of 
a Brahmin goes to some Brahmin learned in the Vedas, 
and in default of a Brahmin learned in the Vedas, the 
testate goes to Brahmins generally. Such is the law 
according to the Shasters. But it has been held by the 
Privy Council that, on the death of a Brahmin without 
heirs, his estate may be taken by the king, though the 
king would, in such case, be under an obligation to give 
the same according to the direction of the Shasters. 
Their Lordships observed as follows 

For the exposition of the Hindu law on the point, it 
is unnecessary to go back further than the Mitakshara. 
That treatise, the highest authority on the law of inheri- 
tance, in the part of India where the zemindaree, the 
subject of the suit, is situate, comprises, amongst other 
authorities, the passage of Manu which is principally 
relied upon. It is, however, from the consideration of 
the whole chapter of the work, and of the different 
authorities which are there collected, taken together, 
that we are most likely to arrive at a right conception of 
that law.” 

The important passages are in articles 3, 4 and 5 of 
chapter II, sec. VII. 

From these it would appear that the beneficial enjoy- 
ment of a Brahmin^s property ought not, on his death 
without heirs, to pass to the king; that it ought, in some 
way or another, to pass to other Brahmins. *But the 
texts also show that it is not to pass to Brahmins gener- 
ally, gr even to any definite or well-ascertained class of 
them. The persons to take the beneficial interest are to 
be Brahmins having certain spiritual qualifications ; they 
are to be pure in body and mind, and are to have read 
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the three Yedas. If this be the law> it seems to imply a 
|M>wer of selection ; and a right of possession, at least 
intermediate, of the property in somebody. It cannot 
be supposed that the first Brahmin who could lay hands 
upon the property of a member of his caste dying with- 
out heirs was to hold it, subject perhaps to the condition 
of showing, that he possessed the personal qualification 
which the law requires. • 

It appears to their Lordships, that the passage quoted 
by Mitakshera from Nareda, in the very section which 
cites the prohibition of Manu, shows what the law in its 
utmost strictness was. That passage is — If there be 
no heir of a Brahman’s wealth, on his demise it must 
be given to a Brahmana, otherwise the king is tainted 
with sin.” In other words, the king is to take the pro- 
perty, but to take it subject to the duty, which he cannot 
neglect without sin, of disposing of it at his discretion 
amongst Brahmins of the kind contemplated in the 
preceding texts. (Collector of Masulipatam v, Cavaly 
Venkata Narainappah, 1 P. C. J. page 758.) 

Before concluding this chapter, it is necessary to refer 
to the decision of the Privy Council, in the case of 
Katama Natchiar v. Rajah of Sivaganga, commonly 
known as the Shiva Ganga case. In that case, it wasf 
held that there may be two courses of descent in respectl 
of the property of the same man If a childless member' 
of an undivided family dies leaving separate and self- 
acquired property, then his interest in the undivided 
property lapses in favour of undivided coparceners ; buti 
his separate property is taken by hie widow, or other nearl shiTwwii 
heir living at the time. As observed in the judgment 
of the Privy Council, “ there is coparcenariship between 
the different members of a united family and survivor- 
ship following upon it. There is community of interest! 
and unity of possession between all the members of the) 
family, and upon the death of any one of them, the others, 
may well take by survivorship that in which they had! 
daring the deceased’s lifetime a common interest and a 
common possession. But the law of partition shows that, 
as to the separately acquired property of one member of 
a united family, the other members of the famil/ have 
neither community of interest, nor unity of possession. 

The foundation, therefore, of a right to take such pro- 
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As to reunited coparceners the law of the Mitakshara 
is the same as that of the Dayabhaga, though there is 
considerable difference between the two great authorities 
as to the interpretation of the texts on the subject. The 
share of the reunited coparcener is not extinguished by 
his death ; nor does it go to widow or daughter as separate 
property. But the same is taken by the reunited uterine 
brothers only if there be such. In default of such, the 
reunited half-brother and the separated brother of the 
^ whole blood take equal shares. 

^ According to the Mayukha, and the decisions of the 
Bombay High Court, reunion can take place only between 
persons who originally separated. Vyvahara Mayukha, 
Bombay edition of 1826, page 143 ; Vishwanath, Gunga- 
dhar v, Krishnajee Ganesh, 3 Bombay H. C. Eep. p 69. 
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Section I. 

THE LAW OP INHERITANCE ACCORDING TO 

THE DAYABHAGA. 

1. It has been already stated that, in the Bengali 
School of Law, sons do not by birth acquire any right iiJ 
the property of the father, and the principle of succession 
by survivorship is unknown in the Dayabhaga system. 

The male issue of a man succeeds him after his death by orothw he 
inheritance, and not by lapse as under the Mitakshara. tfien^anda 
When a man dies or becomes degraded, or when he 
enters into a religious order, his right to his property 
is extinguished, and his legal heirs succeed to his estate. 

Until the death of the father, even sons can have no legal 
right in the paternal wealth. The succession to the 
property of deceased persons goes by inheritance, and not 
by survivorship even in the undivided state. 

2. Though Jimutavabana calls his work Dayabhaga 
or Partition of Heritage, he deals with the subject in 
such manner, as to make partition superfluous and un- 
necessary. According to the Mitakshara, the shares of 
the members are ascertained, for the first time, when 
partition takes place. Until partition, the members havel 
no shares. They have an interest in the family pro-\ 
perty. They are entitled to maintenance, while thej 
property remains joint They are entitled to demand Dayabhm 
partition, at any time. But until partition, no one can Sf SerttSS 
say what share will be allotted to any coparcener, when 

that takes place. But, under the Dayabhaga, the shares mer. 
are already ascertained ; and by partition nothing more f 
is done than the allotment of specific portions of the* 
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{ ^BrtitiOii among brothers should be equal, and beeansa 
n the absence of special texts to the contrary, pariitiM 
is always equal. If any of the Anrasa sons predecease 
the father leaving male issue, the sons of the predeceased 
son take his share. The partition between the uncles and 
the nephews is not equal ; the grandsons take the nharr 
of their father, under special texts. i 

10. Thus the texts relating to partition are incor« 
porated in the law of Inheritance ; and as the texts which 
favour the theory of ownership by birth are explained 
away, partition has no imp ortanc e whatever in the Bengal 
school of la w^ There IS n6~ survivorship or succession 
accoraing to the Dayabbaga ; and survivorship being 
impossible, according to the Dayabhaga system, partition 
cannot make any important change in the rights of the 
coparceners. 

11. In the case of succession by brothers of the whole 
and of the half-blood, the status of being a^parated or 
unseparated makes some difference in the rights of the 
claimants. But even in such a case the shares are vested 
at the time of the death of the last owner ; and the 
subsequent partition or reunion can effect no change 
whatever in the rights of the parties. 

12. Upon carefully considering the law as laid down 
in the Dayabhaga, it will appear that the law relating to 
partition has been practically repealed by it ; and that 
the law of Inheritance as laid down in it, makes partition 
I quite superfluous, except for the purpose of determining a 
{legal status. 


Section II. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF SPIRITUAL BENEFIT. 

1. It is generally held as beyond question that the 

Thaprinoi. spiritual benefit is the sole foiindation of the 

pieofSpiri-* theory of inheritance propounded in the Dayabhagag 
supposed to ^'^d that heritable right and order of succession ary 
Jfion Vfthe * determinable on that principle alone, in eases goveiw* 
p^ebbage by the Bengal School. The doctrine was laid down, |\ 
the first time, in the case of Guru Govinda Shaha e. 
Ananda Lai Ghose ; and as there is a great deal in the 
Dayabhaga that apparently supports it, the doctrine has 
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faii^ i^pled, without question, the Oourts of hm 

W the profession* In one of the English essays at the 1 

e^ of the Jrongali treatise on Hindu law which I publish'^ 
y.oar, 1 showed for the first time, that Jimuta 
iievei^lienonslT held the doctrine ; and that as he has aban«» ^l^tis 
jjli^iSed it finally, it is not to be accepted by his followers, •**^®**^^ 
Although I had never any doubt in the matter, yet, 
considering the weight of authoritjj, I published my 
views with great diffidence, at the time. The essay on 
the subject has been since approved by the learned Presi- 
dent of the Faculty of Law of the Calcutta University, 
and by some other distinguished lawyers in the country ; 
and I incorporate the same with additions in this work, 
as I believe that the discussion will not be altogether 
profitless to the practical lawyer. 

2, In the chapter on the Rules of Interpretation 
I have already stated that when several reasons are given, 

in successive clauses, for the same position, or when^ When 

several interpretations are proposed of the same text, thewnS^ar/!*^ 

reason adduced last, or the interpretation proposed 

ought to be accepted as correct, and everything 

ought to be rejected as being untenable or open to objec-lcfauw?. the 

tion, Hindu law books are written in the style in which gRfeniitob# 

a pundit would argue with an adversary or pupil. The ^ooeptad. 

object of the author is to establish the truth of his doctrine 

any how He gives a reason at first ; but if he finds the 

same to be untenable, he gives another ; and so on until 

the adversary or the pupil appears to be silenced altogether. 

Such being the case, the reason last given or the doctrine 
propounded last, is meant to be accepted as unexceptionable 
in the opinion of the author; and nothing could be more 
erroneous than to accept everything that is stated by the 
author, in any part of his work. The author must 
discuss the subject under his consideration as fully as 
possible ; and in order to do so, he has to urge all that 
can be said in favour of his position. But he never 
expects that his adversary or his pupil will accept every- 
thing that he says. 

3. One single instance will suffice to show that what 
is stated in the first instance in a Hindu law book is 
not meant to bo accepted as correct law. In chai?. XI, 
lec. II, para. 80 of the Dayabhaga, Jimutavahana says 
— It has been shown by a text before cited, (sec, I, 


initAiioa 
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56) that on the decease of the widow in whom the sue* 
cession had vested, the legal heirs of the former owner, 
who would regularly inherit his property, if there were 
no widow in whom the succession vested, namely, the 
daughters and the rest succeed to the wealth. There- 
fore the same rule is inferred a fortiori in the case of 
the daughter and daughter’s son whose pretensions are 
inferior to the wife’s.” The reason here given for the 
doctrine that the estate taken by daughters is similar to 
that taken by widows, can by no means be accepted as 
correct. For if the fact of the daughter’s pretensions 
being inferior to those of the widow’s be the cause of the 
similarity then the estate taken by the daughter’s son 
and other remoter heirs must be equally limited. The 
reason first adduced being thus untenable, a second reason 
is given in para. 31, which is unexceptionable. 

4. Any number of instances of a similar nature may 

Where the c^ted from the Dayabhaga to show that what is stated 
reason last in the first instance. Or what is stated byway of addi- 
way of*ad5i- tional support (ufW) in the end is not to be accepted as 
pon*it*i8 not practical purposes. But the rules of interprata- 

fo be acoep- tion to which I here refer, are so well-known among the 
e ••correct* Pandits of the country, that it is hardly necessary 

to cite authorities in support of them Had the commen- 
tary of Sreekishen been translated into English, then 
the Judges of the superior Courts of law would have 
seen how important the rules in question are ; and what 
grave mistakes have been made by ignoring them. That 
the rules in question have never been brought to the 
notice of the Bench is not to be wondered at, when it is 
remembered that the systematic study of the original 
works of Hindu law is neglected altogether; and that 
the works of Mr. Mayne, Cowell and Macnaghten are 
prescribed as text books for even native candidates for 
admission to the bar of the Courts of Law. The Daya- 
bhaga, Mitakshara, &c., are no doubt difficult to master* 
But nothing is easier for a native than to remember or 
to understand the few short and simple texFs on the 
interpretation of which the whole fabric of Hindu law 
is ba^ed. But instead of being required to study the 
original texts, the native candidates for admission to the 
bar are made to chew the dry bones of the law in the 
English text books and translations, which are not only 
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iodigestible but are very often adulterated with foreign 
matter. 

6. The judgment of the High Court in the case of 
Guru Govinda Shaba v, Anand Lai Ghose was delivered 
by the late Mr Justice Mitter. That the great lawyer 
of the age should have fallen into such an error is due 
in a great measure, to the use of English translations 
which are necessarily valueless. • 

6. It may be asked that if the doctrine of spiritual 
benefit is erroneous, then why does Jimutavahana or his 
commentators rely upon it so often ? But on carefully jimuta 
going through the Day abba ga, chap. XI, it will appear Sn^hVspiri- 
that Jimuta very seldom relies solely upon the principle 
of spiritual benefit in support of his conclusions. In port of hu 
order to establish the heritable right of the son, the 
widow, the daughter, the daughter's son, &c., Jimuta has 
in every case quoted express texts, and has then referred 
to the capacity of the heir to benefit the soul of the 
deceased as an additional reason, or what is called tech- 
nically Brrw It is not, therefore, correct to say that 
Jimuta relies upon the spiritual principle only, in any 
case. 


7. The question still remains — why does Jimuta rely 
upon the doctrine at all? The fact is, that the doctrine reawn 
as elaborated by him is very ingenious, and the author is 
naturally very partial to it The doctrine was an open Spiritual * 
question long before Jimuta’s time. In defining the term mSnyVwta 
Sapinda in the Acharadhya of the Mitakshara, Vijna- 
neshwar says — 

“ The word sapinda ia a compound word made up of 
sa and pinda Sa or samana means ^ same ' and pinda, 

* body The word sa'pinda, therefore, means a person 
who has particles of the same body Sapinda relationship 
thus exists through connection of the parts of the same 
body. Tor example, there is sapinda relationship be- 
tween the son and his father by reason of the connection 
of the pi^rts of the son's body with those of his father's. 

In this way there is sapinda relationship between him 
and his grandfather and others by reason of the connec- 
tion of his body with theirs through the father. *%Thus 
with the mother, by reason of the connection of his body 
with the mother's. Likewise with the maternal grand- 
father and other (kinsmen) through the mother. And so 
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even with the mother^s sister and, her brother and other 
(maternal relatives) by reason of their connection with the 
same body. So also with the paternal uncles, paternal 
aunts, and others. So with, the wife by reason of her 
being a part of the same body. In this way sapinda 
relationship mutually exists between the wives of (dif- 
ferent) brothers (as also between them and their hus- 
band’s brothers, &;c ). Wherever, therefore, the word 
sapinda occurs, it should be understood to mean those 
persons who are connected together directly or indirectly 
by parts of the same body If sapinda relationship be 
alleged to be founded upon the connection arising from 
the presentation of exequial cakes, then no such relation- 
ship is possible with relatives connected through the 
mother in the mother’s line ; nor with the sons of brothers 
and others. Mitakshara I, 52 ” 

This passage evidently shows that even before Vijna- 
neshwar’s time Saj^indaship was by some defined as based 
on connection through the Parvana Pinda. 

8. Apararka, who lived and wrote a century after 
says — 

That person who gives the water and the cake to any 
of the three paternal ancestors to whom the deceased was 
bound to present them, is a propinquous sapinda of the 
deceased ; and the descendants of the person who may 
give the water and the cake to any of the ancestors to 
whom the deceased was bound to give them, are also pro- 
pinquous sapindas of the deceased. Among these the 
uterine brother is a nearer sapinda to the deceased than 
any other propinquous kinsman, because he presents the 
water and the cake to the same ancestors to whom the 
deceased was bound to present them The nephew is a 
little more i emote than the uterine brother, because the 
former gives a cake to his father which has no connection 
whatever with the deceased. The son of the nephew is 
more remote than the nephew himself, because the son 
presents two pindas — to his father and grandfather-— 
which have no connection whatever with the deceased* 
Similarly, any other description of brother, his son, and 
his grandson Apararka, Sanskrit College MS 472.*’ 
Apararka thus got rid of the objection which Vijna- 
neshwar considered insuperable. Though Apararka thus 
made a very important step towards making the spiritual 
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theory acceptable, yet there is nothing said by him to show 
that Bandlms can succeed on the principle of spiritual 
benefit. In this state of things, Junuta showed that it is 
possible to include the Bandlius of the maternal line 
among Sapindas, or persons connected through the Parvana 
Pinda. It was a great triumph, and it was impossible for 
^ Him not to make tlie utmost of it. 

9. If the giver of the Parvana be accepted as the 

greatest benefactor then, whether reliance is made upon j 
texts or upon the spiritual principle, the result is in a) 
great many cases, much the same ; and Jimuta and hisi 
followers could see no objection towards relying on the^ 
spiritual principle by way of for ordinary purposes. 

Modern astronomers very often make their calculations 
on the geocentric hypothesis, not that they have any 
faith in it, but because the result is, in a great many 
cases the same, whether the geocentric or the heliocentric 
hypothesis is adopted as the basis of calculation Sup- 
posing that the giv^r of the Parvana Pinda is the greatest 
of benefactor's to the soul of a deceased person, the 
spiritual principle would, in some cases at least, lead to 
the same result as express texts. 

10. Nothing, however, would be more erroneous than 
the position that the spiritual principle determines the 

right to heirship, or the order of succession. Snkishen sriklthen*^* 

says in his commentary on para. 33, sec. VI, chap. XI of 

the Dayabhaga that if the capacity to benefit the soul 

the deceased person had been the cause of heritable 

right, then the person who gives Pinda to the deceased atf 

the shrine of Gaya, or the person who throws his bones into! 

the holy waters of the Ganges ought to inherit before^ 

all others. It ought to be remembered also that the 

Parvana Pinda is a sort of spiritual luxury — a most Other ob- 

unnecessary one to those at least who are born again by ^ 

transmigration. The most important shrads are those ^ 

which end with the Sapindikarana. If the sixteen shrads 

ending with the Sapindikarna be not performed, then the 

soul of the deceased remains in the state of a ghost. 

If the capacity to confer spiritual benefit determined thef 
course of inheritance, then it would go in the first instance, 
to the eldest son or other person who performs the 16 
$hrad8y and the order of succession would, in that case, be\ 
altogether different to that laid down in the Dayabhaga,/ 
and sanctioned by the sages. 
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^ The word Bandhu is defined in the Dhayabhaga to in- 
clude only maternal relations within the limit of the 
I Parvana Pinda. Having thus defined the terms, Jimuta 
* places Bandhus immediately after Gotrajas. Samanoda- 
kas are placed after Bandhus in the Dayabhaga. Bandhus, 
according to Jimuta, being limited to maternal relations, 
there cannot be much incongruity in placing them befdre 
Sainanodakas or distant agnates 

17. According to the view of law laid dawn in the cases 
of Amrita Kumari v, Lakhi Narain and Giridharilal t;. 
Govt., Vijnaneshwar admits such a large number of cog- 
nates in the list of heirs, that he could not place Sama- 
nadokas after them ; and so he was obliged to place the 
former after all classes of agnates. But this order of 
succession is directly at variance with that laid down in 
the texts of Manu and other holy sages. 

18. The order of succession among agnate and cognate 
Sapindas, as laid down by Vijnaneshwar, is altogether in- 
complete ; and his followers are diiven to their wits’ end 
to complete what he has left unfinished, without deviating 
from his general principles. If Vijnaneshwar’s definition 
of Sapindaship be accepted, then the task appears to be 
almost hopeless. This was another reason, why Jimuta 

\proposed a new definition of the term Sapinda. Accord- 
ling to Vijnaneshwar, the descendants of a common ancestor 
jwithin seven degrees and five degrees are all Sapindas. 
‘Jimuta rejects this definition as inapplicable in the chapter 
\ on inheritance. Jimuta lays down that in matters relat- 
' ing to inheritance, only those persons are entitled to be 
called Sapindas, between whom and the deceased some 
connection exists through the Parvana Pinda. As Parvana 
Pinda is offered to the three paternal and maternal ances- 
tors only, Sapindaship, through the Parvana Pinda, 
cannot exist between persons removed more than three 
degrees from a common -ancestor. The number being 
thus reduced so as to be within manageable limits, Jimuta 
was enabled to lay down the order of succession with due 
regard to symmetry and completeness. ^ 

imuWa^de- 19. Jimuta’s definition of Sapindaship follows from the 
pindamay very etymology of the word, and is also supported by the 
en^if the*^ texts^f Manu and Baudhayana cited in paras. 37 and 40 of 
wry be XI. of the Dayabhaga. To make the defini- 

leoted. tion, and the order of succession based upon it, more 
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ac(^6ptable9 Jimnta has very often referred to the spiritual 
theory by way of writ or additional support. The addi- 
tional reason must be rejected as untenable, and at 
the same time superfluous. The theory fails altogether. 
For on the one hand, heritable right is found to exist in 
persons who have not any capacity to benefit the soul of 
the deceased proprietor ; and on the other hand, those 
persons who perform acts most beneficial to the deceased 
are very often excluded altogether, lie capacity to bene- 
fit the soul of the deceased were the cause of heritable 
right, then the son-in-law would be one of the heirs to 
males, as they are to females ; and instead of those who are 
connected through the Parvana Pinda which is only an 
unnecessary luxury from a spiritual point of view, the 
following persons would be heirs before all others : 

1. Persons who perform the 16 shrads ending with^ 

the Sapindikarana. 

2. The person who performs shrad at Gaya. 

8, The person who throws the bones of the deceased 
in the holy waters of the Ganges. 

4. The person who gives his daughter in marriage. 

6. The person who takes his daughter in marriage. 

20. Then again under the spiritual theory, maternal 
relations would not be heirs at all. According to Jimuta’s 
definition of the term Sapinda and Bandhu, maternal rela- 
tions are Sapindas and Bandhus, and are, therefore, enti- 
tled to inherit under the texts of Manu and J agnyavalkya. 
Jimuta says that persons who give Pinda to the same 
ancestor are Sapindas. This interpretation follows from 
etymology of the term. But it cannot be said that a 
person by giving Pinda to a deceased ancestor always 
benefits the souls of third persons who used to give Pindas 
to the same ancestor in their lifetime. The deceased 
ancestor, who is worshipped, gives a share of the Pinda, 
offered to him, to his deceased agnates. But he does not 
give any share to cognates ; and Pindas given by the 
cognates^f a deceased person cannot benefit his deceased 
cognates. In fact, there cannot be the least doubt as to 
the maternal relations not having any capacity to benefit 
the soul of a deceased person Yet Jimuta admits *them 
in the list of heirs. The fact is, that heritable right is 
based upon texts of law, and not upon capacity to benefit 
the soul of the deceased proprietor. 
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21. It is true that Jimuta has attempted to show that 
maternal relations are capable of benefitting the soul of 
the deceased, through the Parvana Pinda. “ Wealth^^ 

) says Jimuta ‘‘ can be of use to the owner either by enjoy- 
ment or by being employed in acts of religious merit. 
When a man is dead, enjoyment is no longer possible, ^ 
and it is but proper that his wealth should be applied in 
acts of religious mprit. During a man’s lifetime, he is * 
bound to give Pindas to his maternal ancestors. On his 
death, his wealth may, therefore, be taken by maternal 

j relations who give Pindas to the same ancestors, and thus 
j perform acts which are productive of religious merit to 
ihim.” But this reasoning is directly at variance with the j 
fundamental principles of the Dayabhaga ; and it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that it is unexceptionable 
in the opinion of the founder of the Bengal school. 
When a man dies, his ownership in his property is extin- 
guished. But the above reasoning is based upon the 
assumption that, even after death, the soul of a deceased 
person has a sort of quasi ownership in the property left by 
him to his heirs. 

22. It may be said by an advocate of the spiritual-* 
theory that the maternal uncle and the rest give Pindas to 
the maternal ancestors of the deceased, and thereby benefit 
him by performing a duty which the deceased was bound 
to perform, in his lifetime. But it ought to be remem- 
bered that the duties enjoined by the Shasters, are bind- 
ing only on the living, and not on the dead. Were it 
otherwise, a shrad could not be performed on the 11th 
day of the moon, or any other fasting day. But fasting 
and obher acts of religious merit are enjoined only on 
the living. During a man’s lifetime, he is bound to per- 
form the Parvana of his paternal and maternal ancestors. 
But the duty ceases to be binding as soon as he dies; 
and if, after his death, any other person gives Pindas to 

i the same ancestors, he does so, on his own account ; and 
[ the soul uf the deceased proprietor is not in the least 
benefitted, except in cases in which the Pinda is offered 
\ to his paternal ancestors. 

23. The duty to perform the Parvana of maternal 
ancesters arises only when the paternal ancestors are 
worshipped. When a man is dead, he cannot worship his 
paternal ancestors with Pindas. It follows, therefore. 
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that after death, the obligation to worship maternal ances* 
tors can never arise. It is, in fact, a great mistake to 
suppose that the maternal uncle and the rest of a deceas- 
ed person can benefit his soul, by giving Pindas to his 
maternal ancestors. Jimuta does not put their right on 
that ground, but on the ground that a portion of the 
wealth of a deceased person is required by the Shasters 
to be set apart for shrads ; and that ip default of givers 
of enjoyable Pindas, it is but proper that the wealth 
should go to the givers of Pindas to the maternal ances- 
tors. (Dayabliaga, chap. XI, sec VI, para 13.) 

24. From what is stated above, it will appear that the« 
claim of one important class of heirs, recognized by Jiinuta, 
cannot be based upon any capacity in them to benefit 
the soul of the deceased. It has been also seen that per- 
sons, such as the son-in-law, who are declared by Jimuta ; 
himself to be capable of benefitting the soul of the ; 
deceased, are yet not included in the list. Then again / 
the Parvana Pinda is only a sort of unnecessary luxury. S 
On the spiritual principle, the performer of the 16 shrads \ 
ending with the Sapindikarana, and other persons men- 
tioned in page 323 ante, have a much higher claim. 

25. It thus appears that according to Jimuta’s own 
exposition of the law, the principle of spiritual benefit 
does not help in the least in determining who are the 
heirs to a deceased person. The principle, as propounded 
in the Dayabhaga, is very ingenious, and as it leads to the 
true result in some cases (provided that the giver of the 
Parvana, is admitted to be the greatest of benefactors 
to the soul of a deceased person) Jimuta has given it 
great prominence throughout chap. XI of the Daya- 
bhaga. But, as a principle, it is altogether untenable, 
and Jimuta and his commentators have ultimately aban- 
doned it, and have relied on texts only (Dayabhaga, chap. 

XI, sec. VI, para, 33 ; Commentaries on the same by 
Achuta and Sreekishen) 

26. It is thus seen, that heritable right does not depend The order c 

On the spiritual principle. Nor does the order of succession * 

depend on that principle. If the theory of spiritual mmedhy^ 
benefit be accepted as the test for determining the order 

of succession, then the givers of secondary Ifindas ^ould deoeowd^ 
inherit after all the givers of primary Pindas. But proprietor 
according to the Dayabhaga, the father’s daughter’s son 
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inherits before grandfather and paternal uncle. It would 
be said that the three secondary Pindas given by the 
father’s daughter’s son, are of greater efficacy than the 
two primary Pindas given by the paternal uncle. But 
there is no authority whatever by which it can be deter- 
mined whether three secondary Pindas are greater than j 
equal to or less than two primary Pindas. There is ^ 
authority for the position that primary Pindas are of 
greater efficacy than secondary Pindas. But whether a 
larger number of secondary Pindas are of greater efficacy 
than a smaller number of primary Pindas is a question 
as to which it is impossible to give any answer, one way 
l^or the other. From the order of succession laid down in 
1 the Dayabhaga, it appears that the brother’s grandson, 
who gives only one Pinda in which the deceased partici- 
pates, inherits before the father’s daughter’s son who 
I gives three secondary Pindas enjoyable by the deceased, 
jit thus appears that the person who gives a larger 
I number of secondary pindas, does not always take before 
one who gives a smaller number of primary Pindas. 

27. As between givers of primary Pindas, it appears 
that the brother’s grandson succeeds before paternal uncle. 
It IS said that Pindas given to a nearer ancestor are of 
greater efficacy than those offered to more remote ances- 
tors. But there IS no authority for this position; and 
instead of admitting that Pindas given to nearer ances- 
tors are of greater efficacy, it is much better to say that 
the descendants of a remoter line cannot succeed so long 
as there is an heir of the same class, in a nearer line. 
Where a text of law is postulated, it should contain the 
fewest number of words. Jimuta has indeed, in one place, 
said that Pindas given to a nearer ancestor are of greater 
efficacy than those offered to distant ancestors. But as 
Jimuta has himself ultimately abandoned the spiritual 
theory, his followers are not to accept blindly whatever 
he has said, in any part of his work, in support of that 
theory. 

28 From what is stated above, it will appeax'that the 
law of inheritance, as laid down in the Dayabhaga, is 
based on texts and indications contained in texts. Jimuta 
hims&lf admits that such is the case (Dayabhaga, chap XI, 
sec. VI, para. 33) and the commentators of the Daya- 
bhaga declare the fact in unmistakeable terms. Even 
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if Jimuta or his commentators seriously laid down the 
spiritual theory, still for reasons already stated, it could 
not be accepted by their followers 


Section III. 

SAPINDA RELATIONSflIP. 

1. It has been seen that, according to the Mitakshara, 
Sapinda relationship exists between the descendants of 
a common ancestor, within certain degrees. Vijnanesh- 

i||j war takes the word Pinda to mean body ; and, according 
" to his interpretation of the literal meaning of the term, 
all are Sapindas who are descended from a common 
ancestor either on the mother’s side or on the father’s. 
But the denotation of the term is limited according to 
the Mitakshara by the following text — 

I 

f%fV: It 

[After the fifth degree on the mother’s side, and the 
seventh degree on the father’s, Sapinda relationship ceases. 
This is the rule among all classes,] 

2. This definition of Sapindaship necessarily includes a 
very large number of cognates under the term, and if it be 
accepted then it becomes exceedingly difficult to deter- 
mine whether those cognates should succeed before or 
after Sakulyas. Jimuta, therefore, rejects Vijnanesh- 
iWar’s definition of the term; and lays down that, in 
Matters relating to inheritance, only those persons are 
to be considered as Sapindas, who are connected through 
the Parvana Pinda. If the part Pinda” means Par- 
vana Pinda” then the meaning assigned to the term 
Sapinda by Jimuta would follow from its etymology. As 
an additional reason for the interpretation proposed by 
Jimuta, he urges that the text — 

Manu, IX, 187. 

is immediately preceded by the text — • 
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[To three must libations of water be given ; to three 
must balls of rice be given. The fourth is the giver ; 
the fifth has no concern ] 

8. The latter text shews that, in the text immediately 
following, the word Sapinda means persons connected 
through the Parvana Pinda. 

4. Jimuta also quotes a text of Baudhayana which 
\ supports his view that in matters relating to inheritance 
jthe relation of Sapindaship extends over three generations 
in ascent and descent ; and also that Sapindaship means 
connection through the Parvana Pinda. (Dayabhaga, 
chap. XI, sec. I, para. 37.) 

5. If it be admitted that Sapindaship means connection 
through the Parvana Pinda, then the relationship can exist 
only between three generations in ascent and descent, on 
the side of the father and of the maternal grandfather. 
The Parvana shrad is one of the several kinds of Shrads 
celebrated in honour of deceased ancestors. The Parvana 
shrad^ as its very name indicates, is celebrated on certain 
festival days in the year. In it the three paternal and the 

The persons three maternal ancestors are worshipped together with 
neote^^ their wives. The worshipping of the paternal ancestors is 
-the main object. But as there is a text which enjoins that 
Pinda the maternal ancestors must be worshipped whenever the 
Pinda is given to paternal ancestors, the result is that the 
ancestors on both sides are worshipped in the Parvana. 

6. As a shrad, the Parvana is not of much importance. 
The most important shrads are those which are cele- 
brated within the year after a man’s death. It is by 
these 16 shrads that the soul of the deceased rises from 


the condition of a ghost to that of a Pitri or ancestor. 
^As Hindus believe in the transmigration of soul after 
s death, the Parvana Pinda can benefit the ancestor only by 
being converted into fieshmeat, if he is born as a demon, 
or into hay if he is born as a cow, or into wine if he is 
most inSfor- 1 bom in an aboriginal caste. But this sort of benefit is 

attenuated and imaginary to be deemed of any import- 
ance. Practically the Parvana shrads are Vo^y seldom 
celebrated even by the orthodox. With the exception of 
the Pandits of the country, few people know even that 
^therS are other kinds of shrads besides the 16 'preta 
I shrads, the anniversary shrad, and the nandimuJch shrads 
which are celebrated on auspicious occasions such as 
marriage. 
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suits, however, the purpose of Jimuta to base 
hP^i definition of Sapindaship on the Parvana shrad. His 
theory of spiritual benefit may be rejected. But his de- 
finition of Sapindaship must be accepted by bis followers. 
That definition follows from the very etymology of the 
word, and is supported indirectly by the text of Manu, 
and directly by the text of Baudhayana. The definition 
of the term Sapinda is the key to the Dayabhag^a system 
of inheritance ; and the student will do well to study i 
carefully all that Jimuta says on the point (Dayabhaga, 
chap. XI, sec. I, paras. 37-42) 

S. The Parvana Pinda may be given to a man directly 
by his — 

1. Son. 

2 Grandson. 

3. Great-grandson. 

4. Daughter’s son. 

5 Son’s daughter’s son. 

6 Grandson’s daughter’s son. 


Persons 
who are en- 
titled to pex 
form Par- 
vana and an 
therefore, 
Sapindas. 


All these are givers of the Pinda ; and the deceased is 
the receiver. They are, therefore, all Sapindas of the 
deceased, being related through the Pinda. 

9. The worshipping of the paternal ancestors being 
the main object in parvana, the pindas given to paternal 
ancestors are called primary pindas ; while those given 
to maternal ancestors are called secondary pindas. The 
pindas given by the son, grandson and great-grandson 
are primary pindas ; while the pindas given by the 
daughter’s son, &c., are called secondary pindas. 

10. If the soul of a deceased person can be benefitted 
at all by the parvana shrad, then the only persons who 
can benefit him directly are those mentioned above. But 
as the paternal ancestors of the deceased give him a share 
of the pindas offered to them, they also are supposed to 
benefit the soul of the deceased. At all events, the 
paternal ancestors are sapindas to the deceased, for the same 
reason on^hich the son, grandson and great-grandson of 
the deceased are sapindas to him. The paternal ancestors 
were the receivers ; and the deceased was the gi^r of 
pindas in his lifetime. They are, therefore, sapindas. 

11. The son, grandson, great-grandson, daughter’s son, 
&c. of the three paternal ancestors give pindas in which 

42 
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the deceased participates. They are also, therefore, 
sapindas to the deceased. 

12. The maternal ancestors do not give any share of 
ffver8% the pindas offered to them. But the deceased gave pindas 
periSms^to to them in his lifetime ; and they are, therefore, sapindas 
deM^edVas deceased. 

bound to 13 . The sons, grandsons, great-grandsons, the daugh- 
ter’s sons, &c. of the three maternal ancestors give pindas 
to the same persons to whom the deceased was bound 
to give in his lifetime. The maternal uncle and the rest 
confer no benefit whatever on the soul of the deceased. 
Their sapindaship is based upon something like the axiom 
— “ Things which are equal to the same thing are equal 
to one another.” 

14. From what has been stated above, it will appear that 
the following are sapindas according to the Dayabhaga : 


1. Givers of primary 'j 
pindas to the deceased > 
directly. j 


His son, grandson and 
great-grandson. 


Sapindas 
classified 
according to' 
the nature o| 
the Finda 

each class. Gripers of secondary His daughter’s son, son’s 

pindas directly to the [-daughter’s son, grandson’s 


deceased. 


daughter’s son. 


after death. 3 cestors. 

4. Givers of primary 1 The son, grandson and 
pindas indirectly to the > great-grandson of the three 
deceased. 3 paternal ancestors. 

6. Givers of secondary f The daughter’s son, son’s 
pindas indirectly to thi ] daughter s son, and grand- 

deceased. i s n s aaui 


s sonj 

daughter’s son of the 
(.three paternal ancestors. 


6. Receivers of secondary The three maternal an- 

pindas. j cestors. 

7. Giversof primary pin- 1 The son, grandson and 

das to the receivers of > great-grandson of 4he thre< 
secondary pindas. j maternal ancestors. 


8. c. Givers of secondary 
pindas to the receivers of 
secondary pindas. 


The daughter’s son, son’4 
daughter’s son, and grand* 
son’s daughter’s son of th< 
three maternal aneestora. 
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By defining the term sapinda, as stated above^ and by 
showing that maternal relations are connected through 
the parvana pinda, Jimuta was enabled to reconcile Manu 
and Apastamba with Jajnyavalkya; and to make the order 
of succession equitable, symmetrical and complete. 

15. The daughter’s grandson and certain other near 
relations do not come under Jimuta’s definition of sapinda ; 
and are not heirs at all. In this respect it may be said 
bhe order of succession laid down by the founder of the 
Bengal school is inequitable. But it ought to be borne 
in mind that almost all the cognates were virtually aSStion 
Bxcluded under the Mitakshara. If the daughter’s grand- excludes a 
3 on, &c could succeed at all according to Vijnaneshwar, Sear 
bhey could do so only as Ban dims. But as Bandhus are the^whoie°*^ 
placed in the Mitakshara after all classes of agnates the 
former were practically excluded. Jiinutavahana would 
gay — I have done all that is possible for the cognates. oogSates, 

It is true that I have excluded a great many of those 
who are called Bhinna Gotra Sapindas in the Mitakshara. 

But in the first place, it is at least not quite certain that 
all tl^e Bhinna Gotra Sapindas can succeed as heirs under 
the Mitakshara. Even admitting that they are all heirs 
according to Vijnaneshwar, still it must be obvious that 
they were practically excluded, being placed in the list 
after all agnates — sapindas and samanodakas. I have 
rather been too partial towards the cognates. I have 
placed the daughter’s sons of agnate sapindas among the 
nearest class of heirs. I have placed the maternal rela- 
tions before agnate sakulyas. I am unable to do more 
for the cognates consistently with the texts.” 


Section IY. 

THE ORDER OF SUCCESSION TO THE ESTATE 

OF MALE PERSONS, 

1. Sons. 

According to the spiritual theory, the eldest son ought 
to stand first in the list of heirs. But in spite qjf all 
that is said by Jimuta in favour of the theory, he very 
seldom takes it as his guide in determining the order of 
succession. It is by express texts, and by indications 
contained in express texts, that Jimuta has worked out 
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bis system. Manu says that after the death of both 
parents, the brothers should divide the paternal heritage 
equally.” (Manu IX, 104.) On account of this and simi- 
1 lar other texts in all the Sanhitas, the sons all take 
equally. 

There are certain texts which authorize unequal parti- 
tion to a certain extent. But, like the author of the 
Mitakshara, Jimuta maintains that, in this age, unequal 
partition is illegal. (Dayabhaga, chap. Ill, para. 27.) 
j A son who is in the mother’s womb, at the time of the 
fPosthumou^i death, is entitled to inheiit (Sreekishen on Daya- 

! bhaga, chap. I, para. 20 ; Raghu Nandana’s Sudhitawa). 

Adopted son ( adopted son takes a third share of the adoptive 

. father’s heritage, where there is an Aurasa son born after 
j adoption. A son adopted by the widow of a deceased 
i person takes the estate which previously vested in the 
widow, in the same manner as a posthumous son. 

By sec. I of the Widow Marriage Act (No. XV of 1856) 
it is declared that the son begotton on a widow remar- 
ried under the Act should be considered as legitimate. 
But there is nothing in the Act on which it can be 
held that the son of a re-married widow should take 


Son of re- 
married 
widow. 


a larger share now than he was entitled to under the 
Sh asters, when widow marriage prevailed in the country. 
The son of the re-married widow is included among 
secondary sons by the sages ; and the Paunervaba cannot, 
therefore, take an equal share with an Aurasa under the 
Shasters. The Widow Marriage Act has removed all legal : 
obstacle to the re-marriage of widows ; and has declared / 
that the issue of such marriage would be legitimate. ' 
But the Act does not expressly provide that the Pauner-/ 
vaba of the present day will have the same status as thatl^ 
of the Aurasa ; and, in the absence of any express provi-v 
sion in the Act, it may well be contended that the Hindu \ 
law must prevail, and that the Paunervaba can take only 
the share of a secondary son. 


2. Ghrandson, 

The spiritual theory as well as express texts support 
the claim of the grandson to the second place in the Bat 
of heirs. 

Grandsons by different fathers take the share of their 

• ^ « mm m mm 
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(See Dayabhaga, chap. Ill, p. 23.) 

Where there are sons as well as grandsons by pre- 
deceased sons, the grandsons take the shares of their 
respective fathers. This would hardly follow from the 
spiritual theory. (Dayabhaga, chap 111, page 23 ) 

3. Great-grandson* 

Jimutavahana says that there are no express texts in 
favour of the great-grandson ; (Dayabhaga, chap. XI, sec. 

I, para. 35) and asserts that the right of the great-grandson 
is deducible from the spiritual theory only. But the fact 
is that the great-grandson is a sapinda, according to 
Jimuta’s definition, and he, therefore, succeeds under 
the text of Manu, quite irrespective of the spiritual 
theory. There is also a text which expressly declares the 
heritable right of the great-grandson. (See the Commen- 
tary of Sreekishen with reference to para. 22 of chap. III. 
Dayabhaga). As the latter text is quoted in Raghu 
Nandana, Ratnakar and other standard works, the fol- 
lowers of Jimutavahana cannot but admit its authority. 

Whether the text of Katyana be admitted or not, the 
heritable right of the great-grandson follows from the 
text of Manu, so often quoted by Jimuta himself In 
para 33, sec VI, chap XI, Jimutavahana has ultimately 
admitted that heritable right is founded on texts, and not 
on the spiritual theory. His assertion in para 34, sec. I, 
chap. XI, must, therefore, be regarded as untenable in his 
own opinion. 

4. Widow, 

The order of succession to the estate of a sonless man 
is laid down by Jimutavahana on the basis of the texts of 
Jajnyavalkya and Vishnu quoted in paras 4 and 5 of 
sec. I, chap. XI of the Dayabhaga These texts, and 
tho indications contained in them are the sole foundation 
of the lajK of inheritance, according to the Dayabhaga. 

The conclusions deduced from the texts are made to 
appear as supported by the spiritual theory. But that 
theory, tal^n as an independent guide, would eithew lead 
to no result at all, or to results very different from those 
actually arrived at in the Dayabhaga. The widow does Widow dc 
not benefit the soul of the deceased by the parvana vSna Pmds 
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pi/nda. Jimuta has shewn that the widow benefits the 
soul of her husband in other . ways. (Dayabhaga, chap. 

The ound^^’ para. 44) But the very style in which 

ofher^ight.* Jimutavahana enumerates those benefits shows that he 
does not attach much importance to them. With regard 
to the widow and other female heirs, Jimuta has admitted, 
in express terms, that their heritable right is based upon 
express texts. (Dayabhaga, chap. XI, sec. VI, para. 11.) 

The texts of Jajnyavalkya and Vishnu are in favour 
of the widow’s right to succeed in default of male issue. 
But there are texts in other Shmritis which declare the 
widow to be entitled only to maintenance. Vijnanesh- 
war reconciles the conflicting texts by laying down that 
the widow takes the separate and self-acquired property of 
her husband. But if the husband dies as a member of a 
joint family, without leaving any separate or self-acquired 
property, then the widow gets only maintenance. Consi- 
dering Vijnaneshwar’s conception of joint-ownership, it is 
obvious that he could not allow the widow or daughter 
of a deceased member in a joint family to take his place. 

Jimutavahana saw that the joint co-ownership theory of 
Vijnaneshwar would not allow the widow, the daughter 
and daughter’s son to inherit, where the last owner was a 
member of a joint family At the very outset of his work, 
Jimuta has, therefore, shewn that the joint co-ownership 
theory is untenable. According to the distinct co-sharer- 
In default ship theory, propounded by Jimuta, there can be nothing 
the^widow'is to prevent the widow and the rest from inheriting even 
where^*th^®^ where the deceased owner was a member of a joint 
deceased family, at the time of his death. According to the 
member of a Dayabhaga theory, the several co-sharers in an undivided 
joint family, family hold definite shares of the family property, even 
♦ before partition. The result is, that after the death of 
any co-sharer, his right to his share being extinguished, 
there is a vacancy as to his share ; and by the law of 
cause and effect, the widow, the daughter or other next 
heir living at the time, becomes the owner of that share. 

The widow takes a qualified estate, the nature of which 
Wbero there will be discussed in the next chapter. Where there are 
JrtdowB they several widows they all take equal shares (Janoky Nath v. 
equal Mathura Nath I. L. R. 9 Cal. 680.) 

On the death of any one widow, the surviving co- 
widows take her share as the nearest heiress to their 
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husband. On the death of the last surviving widow, the 
estate goes to the next heir of the husband at the time. 

5. Unmarried Datighter, 

According to the texts of Yajnyavalkya and Vishnu, 
the daughter succeeds after the widow. There is no dis- 
tinction made in these texts between married and un- 
married daughters. But in paras. 4, 5, sec. II, chap. XT, 
Jimuta quotes the following texts of P&rasara and Devala. 

Parasara. 

Devala. 

On the authority of these texts, Jimuta has laid down 
that the unmarried daughter succeeds first, then the mar- 
ried daughter. 

In paras. 6 and 7 of the same section, Jimuta has tried to 
show that the father is spiritually benefitted by the mar- 
riage of his daughter at the proper age ; and that, that is 
the reason why preference is given to the unmarried 
daughter. But the duty to give a girl in marriage is as 
binding on the grandfather, brother, &c. as it is on the 
father. It is said that preference is given to the unmarried 
daughter on the ground that if an account of want of 
funds there be difficulty in getting her married, then her 
father’s soul would be in danger of being consigned to 
hell. But as the grandfather is required to give the un- 
married daughter of his deceased sons in marriage, it may 
on the same ground be said that the unmarried grand- 
daughter is entitled to inherit as heiress to her grand- 
father. In fact, the same reasoning would support the 
right of the daughter to inherit before the widow, if not 
/ before male issue. 

The fact is that the additional reason given by way of 
in para. 7 must be rejected as superfluous. In 
chap. XI;^sec. VI, para. 11, Jimuta has admitted in express 
terms th^ the heritable right of female heirs is founded 
on special texts. 

After the death of the unmarried daughter, whether 
before or after marriage, the married daughters or other 
next heir of the father succeed to the estate. Dayabhaga 
chap. XI, sec II, para. 30. Tinoomoni v, Nibarun Chan- 
dra, 1. L. B. 9 Cal. 154. 
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Mr. Mao- 
Ifaghten’s 
erroneous 
dlotuxn. 


Nature of 
the estate 
taken by 
several 
daughters. 


There is a passage in the Krama Sangraha which lays 
down ‘‘ that if a maiden daughter in whom the succession 
had once vested, and who has subsequently married, 
should die without having borne issue, the married sister 
who has, and the sister who is likely to have male issue, 
inherit together the estate which had vested in her. It 
does not become the property of her husband or others, 
for their right is .exclusively to a woman’s separate pro- 
perty.” From this Mr. MacNaghten concluded that 
“ If one of several daughters who had, as maidens, 
succeeded to their father’s property, die leaving sons, 
and sisters or sister’s sons, then, according to the law of 
Bengal, the sons alone take the share to which their 
mother was entitled to the exclusion of the sisters or 
sister’s sons.” (1 W. MacN. 24). This erroneous dictum 
of Mr MacNaghten is the foundation of the ruling laid 
down on the point in Mt. Bijia Devia v Mt. Unnapoorna, 
(3 S D. 26) But the dictum and the luhng are directly at 
variance with what is stated in para 30, sec. II, chap XI 
of the Dayabhaga. The passage of the Krama Sangraha 
on which the dictum is based, is only a verbal commentary 
on the text of the Dayabhaga. 1. L, R. 9 Cal. 154. 

Jimutavahana says in the Dayabhaga that after the 
death of the unmarried daughter, the married daughter 
or other next heir of the father succeeds ; and not the 
husband as in the case of stndhan. Now, even in respect 
of stndhan, the husband cannot succeed if there be a son. 
Sreekishen, therefore, says that if the unmarried daughter 
dies after inheriting without leaving male issue, the hus- 
band does not take the estate, but the married sisters or 
other next heir of the father take it. Sreekishen does / 
not mean to -say that if the unmarried daughter dies 
after inheriting, leaving male issue, then her sons take the 
estate in all cases. He says that if she dies without 
leaving male issue, still the property does not go to the 
husband, but to the next heirs of the father. 

It has been held that on the death of one of several 
daughtes succeeding to the estate of their deceased father, 
the share of the deceased daughter goes by survivorship to 
the others, even though they be sonless widows at the 
time. (Amrita Lai Basu v. Bajani Eanta, 2 I. A. p. 113)* 
But this is altogether at variance with what is laid down 
bv Jimutavahana in para. 30, sec. II, chap. XI of the 
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6. Ma/rried daughter who has son or is likely to have son. 

According to the Dayabhaga, a sonless and widowed 
daughter cannot inherit. In the text of Narada quoted 
in para. 1, sec. II, chap. XI of the Dayabhaga, it is 
stated that the daughter succeeds, because she gives birth 
to a son who is like the son of a man himself. From 
this Jimuta deduces that a sonless and widowed daughter 
cannot inherit. The exclusion is on the principle cessante 
rations cessat et ipsa lex, and is deduced from express 
texts, independently of the theory of spiritual benefit. 

A sonless and widowed daughter, re-married in the 
lifetime of the parents, inherits as heiress to her father, 
in default of nearer heirs, under Act XV of 1850. But and barren 
if she is a widow, at the time when the succession opens, 
then she is excluded. 


7. Daughter's sons. 

The daughter’s son is not mentioned as an heir in the 
texts of Jajnyavalkya or Vishnu. Jimuta has based his 
right on the texts of Manu and Vrihaspati quoted in 
paras. 19 and 20 of sec. II, chap. XI of the Dayabhaga 

The daughter’s sons, living at the time when the succes- Daughter^ 
sion opens, take equal shares in the maternal grandfather’s 
property. 

Daughter’s grandson cannot inherit as heir, according 
to the Dayabhaga. They are not sapindas, and there is 
no express text in their favour. 

The son’s daughter’s son and grandson’s daughter’s 
son of the propositus and of his three paternal and 
maternal ancestors are sapindas according to Jimuta’s 
definition of the term ; and are, therefore, entitled to 
inherit, under the text of Manu, quite irrespective of the 
spiritual theory. But there is nothing said in the Daya- 
bhaga with regard to the son’s daughter’s son, &c. The 
Krama Sangraha, as translated in English, contains pas- 
sages declaring the right of the daughter’s sons of bro- 
thers, uncles and great-uncles. But, in the original 
manuscripts, the heritable right of these cognates is 
declared, not in the body of the work, but in marginal 
annotations. The margin annotations show that the 
pandits of the country were slowly recognizing the rTghts 
of those who are not expressly mentioned as heirs in any 
legal Code, but who are included in the term sapinda as 
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Bon'i defined by Jimuta. The succession of son’s daughter^* 
son, &c. being rare if not unknown in practise, the pundits 

^^ce declare that the Shastars are in 
^ * * their favour. But the necessary consequence of the Daya- ^ 
bhaga’s definition of the term sapinda was to include 
them all under the term. If there had been any autho- 
rity, the pandits would have probably excluded them 
altogether. But ^here is no authority for excluding 
them ; and as they came under the definition of the term 
sapinda, they are included in the list of heirs, by marginal 
annotations, and not in the body of the work. 

In this state of the authorities, there were conflicting , 
decisions on the point. The question was referred in the 
case of Govinda Horehar v» Womesh Chnndra Ray. 
(Suth. F B Ruling, p 17G) to a Full Bench by which it 
was held that the passages in the Krama Sangraha 
which favour the right of the brotlier’s daughter’s son, 
&c. are interpolations. The fact is, that the passages are 
not interpolations, but marginal annotations. Whether 
there is any authority for their heritable right in the 
Dayabhaga, was not sufficiently considered in that case. 

The question was again referred to a Full Bench in the 
case of Guru Govinda Shaha v, Aiiand Lai Ghose Mazum- 
dar, (5 B. L R. p 25). In this case, it was finally laid 
down, on the theory of spiritual benefit, that the uncle’s 
daughter’s son is an heir The actual decision, in the case, 
is unexceptionable, though the reasons on which it is based 
are erroneous. 

The right of the son’s daughter’s son, &c. to inherit 
being recognized, the question arises what is their precise 
of^ place, in the list of heirs. The marginal annotations in 
heirs. the manuscripts of Krama Sangraha place the brother’s 
daughter’s son before the gran&ather. But these marJ 
ginal annotations are regarded as interpolations; and, 
on the principle of spiritual benefit, it has been held 
that the grandfather’s great-grandson is a nearer heir 
than the brother’s daughter’s son. (Govinda Pershad v. 
Mohes Chandra, 15 B. L. R. 35.) The fact is, that 
the marginal annotations are not interpolations. The 
marginal annotations are to be found in manuscripts 
neatly a century old. And as Sreekishen lived in the 
beginning of the 18th century, it is likely that the anno- 
tations existed in the original copy written by the author 
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himself. The Krama Saiigraha is not regularly used as 
a text-book by the pandits of the country. If it had 
[ been a regular text- book, then the marginal annotations 
I could have been ascribed to the pandits and scholars of 
' the country. But the Krama Sangraha is used by the 
pandits, not as a text-book, but as a valuable summary 
of the law of inheritance which may be referred to for 
the purpose of giving Vyavasthas ^ No pandit would 
think it worth his while to make a marginal annotation in 
the book. And as the annotations iii question are to be 
found in most of the manuscripts, it seems highly pro- 
bable that they existed in the original. At any events^ 
the marginal annotations indicate what the current of 
opinion among the native pandits of the country is as to 
the point. They are very slow to admit the son’s 
daughter’s son, &c But gi anting that the son’s daughter’s 
son, &c. are heirs, their can be little doubt, in their 
opinion, that their precise places should be as assigned to 
them 111 the 'so-called interpolated passages of the Krama 
Sangraha. 

The law of inheritance propounded in the Daya- 
bhaga is based on texts and indications contained in texts. 
(Dayabhaga, chap. Xi, sec. VI, pi. 33). Jimutavahana 
has recognized the right of the daughter’s sons of the 
three paternal ancestors to inherit as Gotraja Sapindas, 
and on the principle of paiity of reason he has placed the 
father’s daughter’s son and the grandfather’s daughter’s 
son before the grandfather and great-grandfather. For 
the same reason, it must be admitted by the followers of 
the Dayabhaga, that the son’s daughter’s sons, &c. are 
entitled to inherit as Gotraja Sapindas ; and that as 
Srotraja Sapindas, of a nearer line, they exclude the more 
remote ancestors and their descendants. 

The case of Goviiid Pershad v. Mohesh Chandra Sarma 
was decided, on the principle of spiritual benefit. But if 
pindas offered to paternal ancestors by sons, grandsons, 
&c. are of greater efiS^cacy than those offered by their 
daughter’s"«on, &c., then why is it that Jimuta places the 
father’s daughter’s son before the grandfather. The 
fact is, that Jimuta relies on the spiritual theory, only 
when it suits his purpose, but not otherwise. ^ 

It has been held since that the son’s daughtei’s sons, 
&c. being Sapindas,^ they inherit before Sakulyas or remote 
agnates. Digumber u. Moti Lai, 1. L. K. 9 Cal. 563* 
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divided, there it is not quite certain whether they all take 
equally, or whether the general rule applies. The text of 
Dayabhaga and the commentary ot Sreekishen would 
support either view. But considering all possible cases, 
the best course seems to be to limit the special rule to 
cases where all the coparceners are undivided. This view 
would be consistent with reason and practice. 

Until recently, the decisions of the Bengal High Court 
were in accordance with the true meaning of the Daya- 
bhaga, (Tiluck Chandra Ray v Ram Lukhee Dassee, 2 W. 
R. 41 ; Kylash Chandra Sircar v. Gooroo Charun Sircar, 
8 W. R. 43 ; Shib Naraiii Bose v. Ram Nidhi Bose, 9 W. 
E. 87.) These decisions of the High Court are based 
upon an early case cited in 2 Macn. p 66. But all these 
decisions are overruled by a Full Bench, in the case of 
Eaj Kishore Lahoory v. Goviiida Chandra Lahoory, (I. L. 
R. 1 Cal. 27) in which case it has been laid down that 


even in respect of undivided immoveable property, the 
tundivided brother of the whole blood has a superior right 
I to that of the undivided brother of the half blood. The 


Ba'i^sSore^ decisioii is based chiefly on the theory of spiritual benefit, 
. Govinda j But as Jimutavahaiia distinctly says that the text of 
oomiSnt^d I Yama applies to undivided immoveables, and that all the 
brothers whether of the whole or half blood take such 


property equally, the spiritual theory certainly does not 
apply. What can a text not do ; nothing is too heavy 
for a text’’ is a maxim of Hindu law, the application of 
which to such a case is obvious In the judgment of the 
High Com t in the Full Bench case last cited, consider- 
able importance appears to be attached to the fact that 
in the tables of inheiitaiice in the Dayakrama Sangraha 
and in the commentary on the Dayabhaga, Sreekishen has 
given preference to the brother ot the whole blood. But 
the fact is that Sreekishen there gives only the general 
rules. The special rule as to undivided immoveables is 
not referred to in the Krama Sangraha; But the com- 
mentary of Sreekishen on the Dayabhaga distinctly 
shows that, in the opinion of the commentator, there 
is such a special rule, in respect of undivided immoveables 
where all the brothers, whether of the whole or of the half 
blood^' are on the same footing as to association. 

As for the authority of Jagannath, it cannot outweigh 
that of the Dayabhaga, the Dayatatwa and the common- 
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tiimoAlf Tiiz. The decisions of the High Court 

. i / I vcrruled by the Full Bench were based upott 
hAAn n oase which was in all probability decided on the 
^wiority of the Vyavastha of pandits. The fact is, that 
jflhere is, so far as I am aware, no difference of opinion on 
t the point among the pandits of the country. In trying 
to interpret the passage in a different way, Jagannath 
has clearly failed ; and his authority is not sufficient to 
make his erroneous interpretation acceptable. 


10. Neiiheivs and Orand-nepheivs, 

The order of succession among nephews is as follows : j 

1. Sons of undivided and leunited uterine brothers. 

2. Sons of step-bi others undivided or reunited and sonsi 

of divided uterine brothers take si. iultaneously, j 

3. Sons of step-brothers separated. 


In default of nephews, grandsons of the brothers of the 
whole and half blood inherit in the same order. 


Brother’s sons and giandsons take per capita, e., they' 
take equal shares, and not the shares of their father (Broja/and^ginl 
Mohan v. Gann Pershad, 15 W. E. 70, Gunioharan v 'nephews 
Kiulash, 6 W. E. 93 ; Broja Kishore v» Sree Nath Bose, oapitSf^ 
9 W. E. 463 ) 


11. Father^ s Daughter's Son» 

The father’s daughter’s sons take equally, and not 
according to their mothers. 

According to the commentators Sreekishen and Achy- 
uta, the son of the proprietor’s own sister, and the son 
of his half sister have an equal right of inheritance (D. 
K. 8. chap. I, sec. X, para. 1 ; comment on Dayabhaga, 
chap. XI, sec. VI. 

The brother’s daughter’s son and the nephew’s daugh- 
ter’s son ought, it seems, to inherit after the father’s 
daughter’s son. The marginal annotations of the Krama 
Sangraha place the brother’s daughter’s son immediately 
after the father’s daughter’s son ; and if the brother’s 
daughter’s-son is at all an heir, that is his proper place. 
But by the decision of the Bengal High Court in the case 
of Govinda Persad v. Mohesh Chandra, 15 B. L. R. 35, it 
has been ruled that the brother’s daughter’s son an® the 
rest cannot take before those Sapindas who are expressly 
named in the list of heirs in the Dayabhaga* 
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Maternal 

relatione. 


Diatant 

agnates. 


fitrangere. 


In default of Sapinda descendants of the father, the 
following are heirs s 

12. Grandfather, grandmother, their sons, grand^sons, 

&c. in the same order. ^ 

13. Great-grandfather, great-grandmother, their sons^ 
grandsons, &c. in the same order. 

14. Maternal grandfather and his sons, grandsons, 
in the same order. 

15. Maternal great-grandfather and his sons, grand* 
sons in the same order. 

16. Maternal great-great-grandfather and his sons, 
grandsons, &c. in the same order. 

1. Saknlyas in the descending line, 
i, e.,the son, grandson and great-grand- 
son of the great-grandson of the pro- 
positus and of his three immediate 

1 *7 QoimiTro a J Paternal ancestors. 

y 1 2. Paternal ancestors in the 4th, 

6th and 6th degrees and their Sapinda 
descendants. 

. 3. The remote descendants of the 

V^three remote paternal ancestors. 

Samainodakas. 

Preceptor of the 1 ^ W WI 

Vedas. I IX, 187. 

Pupil .» fitui: ^ I 

PeUow student. J Jagnyavalkya, II, 141. 

Persons of the same Gotra, and residing in the 
same village, (chap. XI, sec, VI, para. 27.) 

23. Persons of the same Pravara and residing in the 
same village — 


18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 

22 . 


Gotama XXVIII, 19. 

24. The duly qualified Brahmins of the village. 

25. King, unless the estate belonged to a Brahmin, in 
which case a Brahmin residing in another village may 
take the estate. (D. K. S., chap. I, sec. X, para. 34.) 

The order of succession, according to the Dayabhaga, 
is based upon the very same texts as those on which the 
law, on the subject, in the Mitakshara, is founded. Yet 
the two systems differ from each other, in some very imnor* 
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tant points. According to the texts, the class called 
Sapindas inherit first all. But Vijnaneshwar defines the 
'*^Brm in such manner as to include in it all the descen- between ti 
ants of a common ancestor within seven degrees and five SSfthe*** 
egrees. The Sapindas, according to the Mitakshara, 
therefore, of two classes, namely, agnates and cognates!|oi inheri- 
The agnate Sapindas succeed first, then the agnate j**®* 
Samanodakas, and then the cognate Sapindas 
Jimutavahana defines the term Sapiiida so as to include 
under it only three generations in ascent and descent on the 
paternal and on the maternal side. Jim utavah ana’s Sapin- 
das are also of two classes, namely, the Gotraja Sapindas 
and the non-Gotraja Sapindas. The daughter’s sons of 
agnates, who are connected through the Pirvana Pinda, 
are included in the class Qotraja Sapindas, and succeed 
along with the agnate Sapindas. The Sapindas of the ; 
maternal grandfather’s family are non-Gotraja Sapindas.; 

They are placed after Gotraja Sapindas, but before Saku-’ 
lyas and Samanodakas, and not after them as in the 
Mitakshara. 


It is difficult to say what the order of succession is 
among the distant agnate Sapindas, according to the 
Mitakshara. If the order be ns laid down in this work, 
then the only points of diffeience between the Dayabhaga 
and the Mitakshara as to succession of propinquous Sapin-| 
3as, are, 1st, that according to the Mitalvshara the mother’ 
succeeds before the father, whereas, according to the 
Dayabhaga, the father succeeds before the mother ; 2ndly,, 
the daughter’s sons of the father, grandfather, &c , are 
Included in the nearest class of heirs in the Dayabhaga, 
prhereas in the Mitakshara they are included among 
cognate Bandhus, and inherit only in default of agnates, 
however remote. 

As regards the succession of Bandhus, there is no simi- 
larity whatever between the two systems. According to 
bhe Dayabhaga, Bandhus can be only in the maternal 
grandfather’s line. But, according to the Mitakshara, 
iiS interpreted by authoritative rulings, the Sapindas, 
lot only of the maternal line but of the father’s maternal 
line and mother’s maternal line are all considered as igan- 
ihus. The order of succession among Bandhus is not 
worked out in the Mitakshara. Whatever it be, there can 
be no similarity in this respect with the Dayabhaga. 




The Mitak 
•hara is 
•llent as to 
the nature o: 
the estate 
taken a 
widow in 
property 
mherited 
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CHAPTER Xl 


Section I. 

( 

NATURE OP THE ESTATE TAKEN BY FEMALES 

IN PROPERTY INHERITED. 

According to the Dayabhaga, the widow succeeds to thb 
estate of a deceased person, even though he was a member^' 
of a joint family, at the time of Ins death. Under the 
Mitaksbara law, the widow succeeds only to the self- 
acquired and separate property of her childless husband. 
In an undivided family, governed by the Mitakshara, the 
right of all the coparceners extend over the whole pro- 
perty ; and when any one dies, his right being extin- 
guished, the estate remains covered with the rights oj 
the other coparceners. Thus, in an undivided! family* 
governed by the Mitakshara, succession goes by survivor- 
ship, and the law of Inheritance does not apply. 

I Under the Dayabhaga, the coparceners, in an undivided 
' family, hold distinct though undefined shares; and or 
the death of any coparcener the legal heir becomes the 
i rightful owner of the share which would otherwise be 
without an owner. 

The Mitakshara is altogether silent as to the nature 
of the estate which a widow or other female heir takes iii 
property inherited. In defining the nature of Stridhan, 
Vijnaneshwar has laid down that property acquired by 
inheritance is Stridhan. But even supposing that proper- 
^ ty inherited by a widow from her husband is Stridhan, 
still her right to it must be held as limited by the text of 
f Katyana, and by the very natuie of it During the life- 
time of the husband, the wife has a qualified estate in the 
. property of her husband. On the death of the husband, his 
right is extinguished ; and if there be no male issue, then 
the^ widow’s qualified estate continues to exist. Accord- 
ing to the principles of Hindu law, the same person can- 
not be the owner of two different estates, in the same 
property. [See the comment of Sreekishen on para* 10, chap* 
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L of the Dayabhaga»] The widow, therefore, remains in 
bossession of the qualified estate which as wife she had 
bile her husband lived. The authority of Sreekishen 
not binding on the followers of the Mitakshara. But, 
any rate, it must be obvious from the texts that 
^6 widow or the daughter does not take an absolute 
estate. Katyana says : — 

ssiiifT: insp# wff.* mwfit jttI- %?rT \ ? 

©Si -S* ^ 1 

WPITT tl ( 

[Let the childless widow preserving unsullied the bed of 
her lord, and abiding with her venerable protector, enjoy 
with moderation the property until her death. After her, 
let the heirs take it.] 

Though this text is not quoted in the Mitakshara, its i 
authority is beyond question ; and it is now settled that,; Buttha 
even in cases governed by the Mitakshara, the widow, 
takes a qualified estate ; and on her death, the property 'judicial 
goes to the next heir of the husband (Musamut Thakoor’*^®*’^"*^*^* 
pai V, Kai Baluk Kam, 11 M. I. A. 189 ; Bhagwan Deen 
Doobey v. Myna Bai, 11 M. I. A. 487. Bhaskar Trimbak 
V, Mahadeb Ruinji, 6 Bomb. H. C. p. 14.) 

It has been held by the High Courts of Bengal and [ 

Madras and the Privy Council that the estate, taken by a j 
daughter, under the Mitakshara, is similar to that of al 
widow. (Chotay Lai v. Chunnoo Lai, 22 W. R. 496 ; ^ 

afSirmed by the Pi ivy Council, 6 1. A 15 ; Sengaraalatha- ^he estate 
mal V. Velayanda, 3 Mad. H. C. 312; Muttu Vaduga taken by 
Nadha Tewar v. Dora Singh Tewar, I. L. E, 3 Mad. 290.) under the 
\ The correctness of the above decisions has been ques- 
ioned by several high authorities. In fact Mr. Justice Jhem from * 
?ontifex who delivered judgment in Chotay Lai v. Chun- their father. 
100 Lai, in the Court of first instance, had himself evident 
doubts as to the correctness of the judgments which he 
felt himself bound to follow in the case. The learned 
Judge said — “ Though I must confess that, speaking for 
myself, if the case had been untouched by authority, I 
should haverfelt compelled to give a plain meaning to the 
plain and unqualified words of the Mitakshara, rather 
than explain them away, or in effect reject them by the 
application of principles of which after all we have "duly 
a hazy and doubtful knowledge” (22 W. R. 499). To me 
it seems that the decision could be justified on better 
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I grounds than the principle stare decisis. As the text of 
Katjana has been held by the Privy Council to apply to^ 
widows, in cases govered by the Mitahshara, so it may very^ 
properly be held that the texts* relating to the nature ol 
the estate taken by daughters 'control their rights, whether 
the family is governed by the Mitakshara or by the Daya- 
bhaga. It is not to be supposed that the Mitakshara is 
an exhaustive treatjise. On all matters as to which Vijna* 
neshwar is silent, his followers are at liberty, nay are 
bound, to yield to the authority of the Sanhitas. The 
principle has been recognized by the Privy Council in 
determining the nature of the estate taken by the widow 
under the Benares law ; and, on the same principle, the 
texts quoted below may be taken to control the rights of 
the daughter in the property inherited by her from hei 
father even in cases governed by the Benares School. 

^ The High Couit of Bombay has decided that the 
1 daughter takes an absolute estate which descends to hex 
ison and other heirs as Aparibhashik Stridhan (Bijay 
Dwiaion of iRangam Laksman, 8 Bomb. H. 0. 244; Hari Bhut v. 
mghc^urif Damodar Bhat, 1. L. E. 3 Bomb. p. 171 ) It does not 
w to the appear that there is any direct authoiity in the Mayukha 
in support of the position that the daughter takes an abso- 
lute estate. But the authority of Nilkanta is clearly in 
favour of the position that the son and the rest are heire 
to Aparibhasika Stridhan (Majukha Bombay Edition of 
1826, p. 159. 

^ There is no text qualifying or limiting the right of the 
j mother in the estate which she inherits from her son. Bui 
\ii the estate taken by widows and daughters be limited] 
then, on the principle of Holakadhicarana and on the 
principle that a rule applicable to one case may be extend- 
ed to similar cases — the right of the mother may be held tc 
be limited also (Panchanand Ojha v. Lalshan Misser, S 
W. E. 140 ; P. Bachiraja v. Venkatappadu, 2 Mad. 402 ;) 


daugiiter’8 

right 


(Sankha, Likhita ) 

fhinit ^ i 

wii n 

(Paitliiiiafli.) 

See Dayabhaga, chap. XI, sec. II, para. 16.) 
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Karsappa Lingappa v, Sakharam, 6 Bomb. H. C. 215 ; 
^uljaram Morarji v. Mathura Das, I. L. B. 5 Bomb. 662.) 

According to the Bombay authorities, the wives of Got- 
•aja Sapindas may inherit (Laloo Bhai t;. Man Kuverbai, 
\ li. E. 2 Bomb. 395 I. L. B. 5 Bomb. p. 110. The widows of 
'Gotraja Sapindas take a qualified estate like the widows of 
a man himself (Bharman Gavda v Eudrapa, I. L. E. 4 Bomb. 

According to the Dayabhaga, the texts of Katyana and 
Mahabharat apply to all female heirs*; and the widow, the 
daughter, the mother &c. all take a qualified estate. They! 
are to enjoy the estate with moderation, they are not tol 
sell or mortgage the estate except for legal necessity. On^ 
their death the next heirs of the last owner take the estate. 

The widow, the daughter, the mother &c being the 
rightful owners of the property which vests in them by 
inheritance, it may be said that texts which limit their 
power of alienation can no more affect the validity of a 
.Mile or gift made by them, than the texts which impose 
limitations on the father iii disposing of ancestral pro- 
perty. . The essential characteiistic of ownership is power 
of absolute disposition. If a person has ownership he 
must have power of absolute disposition ; and an aliena- 
tion made by such person cannot be held as invalid or void 
on account of texts prohibiting sucli alienation. “ A thing 
cannot’’ as Jimuta says be alfected by a hundred texts ” 
Ownership being a thing, its essential characteristic 
which IS power of absolute disposition, cannot be affected 
by texts. On this principle, Jimutavaliana maintains that 
a sale or gift of ancestral property by the father is 
valid notwithstanding prohibitory texts. And, on the 
same principle, it may be said that a sale or gift actually 
made by a female heir cannot be invalid. 

So far as the widow is concerned, the answer to the 
contention is, that the estate taken by her is necessarily 
qualified ; and that the texts of Katyana and Mahabharat 
repeat only an established fact. As already stated, the 
widow as wife already had an interest or right to enjoy 
during the lifetime of her husband. If there be male 
issue, then this right is extinguished at the time of the 
death of the husband. But if there be no male issue, 
then the qualified estate of the widow continues tcAexist ; 
and as the same person cannot have two different estates 
in the same property, the death of the husband extin- 
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guishes his right, but it does not extend or improve that 
of the widow. As wife she had the right to enjoy ; and 
as widow she continues to enjoy. The text of Katyana^ 
j imposes the obligation of being moderate. But as that) 

' obligation is inconsistent with the essential nature of her 
right, it is not legally binding. It must, therefore, be 
obvious that the widow has the legal right to enjoy 
the full interest during her lifetime. (Cossinath Das v. 
Hurro 8ondery Dassee, 2 M. Dig. p. 198 ) 

The Bengal Pandits also maintain that a female can 

Another ex' absolute Owner of any property which does 

pianation. not fall under the description of Stridhan. The very 
/ fact that her right is divested in favour of the posthumous 
' son and the son adopted by her, shows that her right is 
2 I not absolute. The fact that on her death the last male 
jOwner’s heirs take the estate also points to the same con- 
I elusion. Anyhow there can be no doubt that the widow 
land the rest take a qualified estate in property inherited 
by them. 

The daughter acquires her right by the law of inheri- 

to^Se^oase'ot unless it be taken for granted that the right 

daughters wliich the daughter acquires by inheritance is not full 
^ ownership, but only that qualified estate which a wife has 
in her husband’s estate, it would be difficult to show 
, how any alienation made by her without legal necessity 
can be invalid or void. The texts of Paithinasi and 
Sankha Likhita quoted in para. 15, sec. II, chap. XI, 
show that after the death of the daughter the next heirs 
of the father take the estate. These texts, therefore, can 
be taken as authority for the position that the estate 
which the daughter takes in the property which she 
inherits from her father is a qualified estate, and not an 
estate of absolute ownership. 

^ Katyana’s text imposes several limitations and obliga- 
tions on the widow, besides those which are inherent in 
the nature of her estate. According to the text— 


Itimlta- 
tions and 
obligations 
impoaed on 
Uie widow 
by Ktttyana’t 
Wzt. 


I 1. She should observe moderation in enjoying 
/ the estate. 

! 2. She should preserve unsullied the bed of her 
lord. 

8. She should reside in the house of her father- 
in-law* 
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A« the widow’s estate necessarily includes the power of t 
full enjoymeot, the direction as to the observance of 

I moderation is a mere moral precept which is not legally 
binding. 

Then again as to the second condition, it is to be/ 
observed that if it is legally binding, then the widow} How far 
would forfeit her right by re-marriage and unchastity, 

By remarriage a widow now forfeits her right in the 
estate of her first husband, under Act XV of 1866. It is 
not, therefore, necessary to enquire what the effect of Effeotoi 
Katyana’s text is as to the rights of a widow who is 
remarried. It the widow becomes unchaste after the 
death of her husband, then the question arises whether 
she forfeits her right to her deceased husband’s estate 
on account of the breach of the condition imposed upon? 
her by Kata} ana. There were conflict ng decisions on thej 
point. But it is has been finally settled by a. Fall Benclil 
of the Calcutta High Court that the estate vested in the) 
widow cannot be divested by subsequent unchastity. | 

(Moni Ram Kalita v Kery Kalitani, 13 B. L R. 1) The 
Judges of the High Court were not quite unanimous, unohostit 
The opinion of the majority prevailed. But Mr. Justice 
Mitter differed from the majority, and declared that, in 
his own opinion, the widow is only a trustee for the bene- 
fit of her husband’s soul, and that she forfeits her right 
by subsequent unchastity. The case went on appeal to 
the Privy Council by whom the decision of the majority 
of the Full Bench has been affirmed. 

It is sufficient for the protection of a Hindu widow’s 
right to her husband’s estate from forfeiture by reason 
of unchastity that such right has vested in her before her 
misconduct. It is not necessary for such protection that ‘ 
she should have acquired possession of the estate before 
her misconduct. (Bhawaniv Mahtab Kuar, I, L. R.;2 All. 
p. 171.) 

In the case of Moni Ram Kalita v, Kery Kalitani, the 
widow was not excluded from caste ; and it is assumed 
in the judgment that, even if she had been excluded, she 
would not have forfeited any right of property on that ment^" 
account, forfeiture in such case being saved by Act^ XXI 
of 1850. The learned Judges seem to have been under 
the impression that degradation is the same thing as 
exclusion from caste. There was, therefore, no issue as to 
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•whether the widow, by becoming unchaste, had become 
degraded. Nor was there any issue as to whether degra* 
dation leads to forfeiture after the passing of Act XXI of 
1860. 

I have shewn in another place* that degradation is 
not the same thing as exclusion from caste. Degradation 
is defined as : — 

Degraded persons are generally excluded from caste; 
but degradation itself is something quite different. 
Degradation is an invisible result produced by certain 
causes. It is a status or condition in the man, and is in 
no way identical with exclusion from caste. 

Such being the nature of the status called degradation,t 
it will appear that there is nothing in Act XXI of 1850 
to prevent forfeiture on account of it. Tho fact is, that 
i by leading a life of unchastity, the widow becomes 
degraded; and by being degraded, she forfeits her right. 
By penance and expiation she may recover the right 
which would be otherwise lost. But if she refuses to 
perform penance, or if she perversely continues to lead 
Jan immoral life, then the right is lost for ever. In this 
view, it is not necessary to discuss the precise effect of 
Katyana’s text on the rights of an unchaste widow. By 
unchastity and consequent degradation, forfeiture would 
take place, independently of the text of Katyana. 

Xaty ana’s text requires that the widow should reside in 
' the house of her tather-in-law This restriction is for 
protecting her from evil temptations, and also to prevent 
her from taking away the property to her father’s house. 
The object being a visible one, it has been very properly 
held that a widow does not forfeit her right to her 
husband’s estate by leaving her father-in-law’s house. 
(Khoodee Monee v, Tara Chand, 2 W. R.* 164 ; Aholya Bai 
v. Luckee Devi, 6 W. R. 37 ; Ganga Bai v. Sita Ram, I. 
L. R. 1 All. 170.) 

For practical purposes, the only limitations to which 
the right of the widow is subject, are — 


• See page 232 ante 

t It should be noted here that degradation does not lead to forfeitnra 
where the party degraded intends and is capable of performing penance* 
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!• She cannot sell, encumber or convey away by gift! 
any portion of the property inherited by her, except for | 
legal necessity. 

2. After her death, her husband’s heirs succeed to the 
estate. 

The widow’s estate is not, properly speaking, a life- 
estate. The reversioners have no vested interest in her the widow4 
lifetime. In fact, until her death, it is not possible to say 
who the reversioner will be. For certain purposes, the] 
widow represents the estate fully. Where a suit is 
brought by or against her, in respect of any matter which] 
strikes at the root of her title to the property, a decree, 
fairly and properly obtained against her, binds the rever- 
sioners. (Katama Nachiar v Shiva Ganga, 9 M. I. A, 

539 ; Novin Chand y. Guru Pershaa, B. L R. Sup. 1008 ; ^laow 
Nand Kumar v, Radha Kuan, I. L. R. 1 All. p. 282). If 
the widow be dispossessed, the statute of limitation would fuUy. 
run against the reversioner from the date of widow’s 
dispossession. 

A decree against the widow binds the reversioner, only 
where there has been a fair trial in the suit by or against 
4he widow (Mohiiua Chandra Roy Chowdry v. Ram Kishen 
Acharya Chowdry, 15 B. L. R 159 ; Bramma Moyee v. 

Krista Mohun Mookerjee, I. L R 2 Cal. p. 222.) 

Although the widow has a limited power of disposition/ 
over the estate which she inherits from her husband, yet 
as she can make alienations for necessary purposes, the 
whole interest passes to the purchaser, if the sale is for! 
legal necessity. If the property held by the widow be 
sold in execution of a decree which was originally obtain- 
ed against the husband, or if the decree be for a debt 
contracted by the husband, then the purchaser takes thef 
whole interest, and not merely the qualified interest 
of the widow. (Maharajah Jotendra Mohun v, Joogul 
Kishore, I L. R. 7 Cal 357.) 

Where the estate of a deceased person is held by his 
widow, a suit for a debt contracted by the deceased may 
be properly brought against his widow. But her position 
must be propeidy described in the plaint ; and there 
should be a prayer that the amount sued for, may be 
recovered by the sale of the assets in her hand. Ini the 
execution proceedings also, the nature of her position 
ought to be properly described. If the decree be against 

45 
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the widow personally, and not as guardian of her minor 
sons where there are such sons, and if only her right, tilde 
and interest be sold in execution, then the purchaser 
cannot take anything even though the estate vests in 
the widow afterwards, (Alak Monee Devi v. Banee 
Madhub Chackravarti, I. L. B 4 Cal. 677.) 

Where the advertisement of sale points to a decree 
against the husband as that which is being enforced, it is 
immaterial that it states that what is being sold is the 
right, title and interest of the widow. (Musamut Nuze* 
ram v. Moulavi Amerudin, 24 W. R. 3.) 

Where the widow holds the estate of her husband, she 
represents it fully, even though she may have authority or 
permission to adopt. As the widow adopts in her own 
right, it is absolutely within her discretion to adopt or 
not. Permission or authority to adopt given by the hus- 
band cannot affect her right in the property which she 
j takes as heiress to her husband. (Bainun Das v. Tarinee^ 
7 M. I. A ; Uma Sundari v. Soirovini, I, L. R. 7 Cal. 288.) 

A widow is in no sense a trustee. She is accountable ta 
no one ; she is not bound to save the income ; she fully 
represents the estate, and so long as she lives, no one has 
a vested interest in the succession. The widow cannot 
make any alienation without legal necessity. She cannot 
a^atruitee^ commit waste. But short of that she can spend the 
income or manage the principal in any manner she likes. 
(Hary Das Datta v. Sree Mutty Uparana, 6 M. 1. A. 438 ; 
i3ishwa Nath Chandra v, Khunta Monee Dassee, 6 B. L. 
B. 749 Hury Das Datta v, Runga Mony, Sev. 657.) 

The limitations on the power of the widow to make 
alienations do not depend upon the existence of rever- 
sionary heirs. Where there are no such heirs, still an 
alienation made by a widow, without legal necessity, is 
void (Collector of Masulipatam i;. Venkata Narain, 8 
M. 1. A. 529.) 

What has been said with regard to the widow applies 
with regard to the daughter, mother, &c. muiaiis mutandis 
at least so far as the Bengal school is * concerned. 
According to Jimutavahana the text of Katyana applies 
to all female heirs ; and the position of all the females is 
simihtr according to the Dayabhaga. 

If, as shown above, the eftect of degradation is not saved 
by Act XXI of 1850, then unchastity and consequent 
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degradation unremoved bj penance would lead to for- 
feiture^ under the Bengal school as well as under the 
Mitakshara. It would not in that view make any diflBer- 
ence whether the heiress becomes unchaste before or after 
the succession opens 

A mother guilty of unchastity is, by Hindu law, pre- 
cluded from inheriting her son’s property. Ramnath 
Talapatra v* Durga Sundari Devi, 1. I 4 . R. 4 Cal. 650. 

It has been held by the Madras High Court that the 
texts which pronounce that Hindu females are debarred 
from inheriting by unchastity are confined in their appli- 
cation to the widow, as such, and do not impose a condi- 
tion on the succession of the mother (Kojiyadu v. Lakshmi 
I. L. R. 6 Mad. 149). 


Section II. 

EXTENT OF WIDOW’S POWER TO DEAL WITH 
INCOME AND ACCUMULATIONS. 

According to the strict letter of the texts, as interpret- 
ed by the authorities of the Bengal school, a widow can 
spend only so much of the current income as is necessary 
for her sustenance and for the support of dependants and 
for indispensable acts of religious duty. But, from the 
very nature of her right, the widow is entitled to enjoy 
the income. At any rate, it is now settled that a widow f 
has absolute power to deal with the income as she likes J 
(Casy Nath Bysak v. Hara Sundary Dassee, 2 M. Dig/ 

198) 

If, instead of spending the whole income, the widow) savin 
chooses to save a part, and to invest the same in land orfefonT 
property, the question arises, what her power is withljf^^f 
respect to such savings, or with respect to the property ‘ 
purchased out of the savings In the case of Chowdry 
Bhola Nath v, Bhagvati (7 B, L. R. 93) the High Court 
of Bengal Ikid down that property purchased by a Hindu 
widow out of the income of her husband’s estate is an 
increment to the estate, is inalienable by her, and on her 
death goes to the husband’s heirs, and not to the heirs of 
Btridhan. To that extent the judgment was affirmed 
by the Privy Council (2 !• A, 256). It was, however, 
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ioggested by the Privy Council that perhaps purchases 
made by a widow from the income of her husband’s estate 
are not necessarily accretions to it unless she intended 
them to be such. 

In the case of Sreemutty Padma Monee v, Dwarka 
Nath Biswas (25 W. R 335) the distinction between current 
income and accumulations was referred to with approval. 
But the decision itself was not based on the distinction. 
Mr. Justice Jackson who delivered judgment in the case, 
observed (p. 340) ; ‘‘ There are certainly no materials for 
a determination whether she (the widow) bought it out of 
current income or accumulations. But we are inclined to 


think this enquiry unimportant, and to base our decision, 
if necessary, on a broader and clearer ground, n;:., that 
Eashmony having purchased this land (if she did so) with 


moneys derived from the income of her Lushand’s estate 
\then lying in her hands, was competent afterwards to 


alienate her right and interest in whole or in part, to 


reconvert them into money, and spend it if she chose 
(25 W. R. 810). 


In the case of Hiinsbutty Kerain v, Ishri Datta Koer 


(I. L. R, 5 Cal. p. 523) Mr. Justice Ainslie in delivering 
judgment took exception to the distinction between current 
income and accumulations. The learned Judge observed— 


** It seems to me that, if it is within a Hindu widow’s 


power to dispose of the surplus profits from her husband’s 
ttonbetween ©state remaining after due provision has been made for 
ao- duties which the widow is bound to perform, it must 
cumulation*, be equally within her power to do so whether she does it 
at once as the profits reach her, or whether she allows 
them to accumulate. 


‘‘ Suppose that she has a surplus income of Rs. 1000 per 
( annum, and wishes to buy a property of the value of 
' Rs. 6000 to give to some one, other than a reversionary 
heir of her husband. If she can dispose of the surplus 
‘ at once, she can, by giving it for five successive years, 
enable the person intended to be benefitted to buy the 
; property. I can conceive no reason for not allowing her 
i to accumulate the necessary funds to buy it herself, and 
give it away. Indeed, in this latter case, the reversions 
has tn advantage, for if the widow happens to die witb* 
out disposing of the fund, or that into which it may bt 
converted, it will come to him. 
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If the widow can make effective arrangements for 
carrying out her wishes, it is useless to say she cannot do 
so directly ; it is ch^arly opposed to public policy to force 
her to adopt a circuitous course instead of a simple 
straightforward one, and, as already observed, it is not 
in the interest of the next taker of the husband’s estate 
to do so. 

If a distinction is to be drawn between current income 
and accumulations, where is the line to be drawn P When 
does the surplus cease to be part of the curient income P 
There is no rule requiring a widow to make up her 
accounts at stated intervals, and cany unexpended 
balances to the credit of tlie husband’s estate. How are 
we to say that up to 3 1st December she is fiee to spend 
the money in hand as she chooses, but on tbe Ist January’ 
it lapses like an unexpended assignment of public money ^ 
at the close of the financial year. Who is to audit her. 
accounts ? If she is accountable to tbe heirs of the 
husband not only for the safe custody of his estate, but for 
the expenditure of the income, then I can understand 
that she is not free to give away immoveable estates pur- 
chased out of the surplus. In speaking of surplus 
income, I assume that it is a bond fide surplus, and that 
the expenditure of it will not involve any improper 
alienation of the to meet charges which a widow 

is required to provide for ” (L L. R 6 Cal. pp. 523, 52 L) 

In the view which I have taken of the t^ue cause of 
the limitations on the widow’s right, she has power to 
enjoy the whole income, notwithstanding the duty of 
moderation enjoined by Katyana. If the view which I 
have taken be correct, then the widow has as much power 
over cuiTeut income as she has over accumulations ; and 
the embarrassing questions as to widow’s power over 
surplus income and accumulations do not arise. See 
Dayabhaga, chap. XI, sec. I, para. 27. 

It has been held that, where the widow is kept out of 
possession of her husband’s estate for some time after tbe 
husband’s dfeath, and the property afterwards comes into 
her hands with the accumulated income, then tbe widow 
has not greater power over the increment than she has 
over the parent estate. (Grose v. Amrita Moyee, 4 B. L R. 
O 0. p. 41 } Sreemutty Rabutty v, Shib Chandra Mullik, 
e IL I. A. p. 35.) 
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Whatever may be the power of the widow with regfud 
to the savings and accumulations, it is settled that the 
savings are not to be regarded as Stridhan, If, at the 
time of the widow’s death, there be savings undisposed of 
** these would form part of the estate, and go with that 
estate to the next heir of her husband. (Chandra Bali 
Devi r. Brody, OWE. 584. Anauda Chandra v, Nilmony 
Jonardun, I. L. E. Q Cal. 768.) 

Skction III 

THE EXTENT OF A WIDOW’S POWEE OF 

ALIENATION. 

As regards cases governed by the Bengal or the Benares 
school of law, it is now settled that the widow’s power of 
disposition is limited in respect of moveables as well as 
* immoveables. But in the Mithila and in Southern and 
w^Sowa^to Western India, the widow has absolute power over move- 
inoTreabieB ables. Vivada Chiiitamony, 261-268; Siee Narain Eoy 
MUhiia^nd V. Bhya Jha, 2 S. D. 28 ; Doorga Daye v Poran Dye, 8 
W. E. 141. Madras: Madhaviya, § 44; Eaniasashien v 
Akylandammal, Mad. Dec. of 1849 ; Coppa Jaseyer r. 
Sashappien. Ib. 1868, 220 ; Bombay Vyavahahara Maya- 
kha, chap. IV, 8, § 8 ; Bechar Bhugwan v. Bai Luckee, 
1 Bomb. 66 ; Bhaskar Trimbak v Mahadeb Eamji, 6 
Bomb. 0, C. 13. 

A sale by the widow, without any legal necessity, is 

wSow'with- extent of her life interest (Govinda Mony v. 
out necessity Sham Lai Bysak, B. L. E. Sup Vol. 48 ; Earn Chandra v* 
^ Bhim Eow, I. L. E. 1 Bomb. 677 ; Prag Das v, Harikishen, 
I. L. E 1 All. 603 ) 

^ Jimutavahana sn;\s that, if otherwise unable to main- 
/tain herself, the widow may mortgage or sell the estate 
/which she inherits from her husband (Dayabhaga, chap. 
XI, sec. I, para. 62 ) 

Jiinuta also says that for the performance ^f the ehrad 
iti^es husband and for other similar purposes, she may 

aooMsity. - alienate the estate by gift or in any other manner, (15. 
jpara. 61.) 

^ For the marriage of daughters, the widow is enjoined 
to give a fourth part of the estate, (J5. para. 66.) 

As to what constitutes legal necessity, the following 
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OAses maj be referred to : (Hara Mohan v, Sree Mnitj 
AlaLtnony, 1 W. R. 262 ; Mahomed Ushruff v, Brojeshuree, 
11 B. L E. 118; Mutee Ram Koer v. Gopal Sahoo, 11 B. 
Xu E. 416; Chowdry Junmejoy r. Russomoyee, 11 B. L« R, 
p. 418.) 

The primary religious purpose which a widow is bound 
to carry out anyhow, is the perforiuaiice of the funeral 
obsequies of her husband, and of all the ceremonies inci- 
dental to those obsequies. They are absolute necessities,^ 
There are other religious benefits which are more of the 
nature of spiritual luxuries, and which would not justify 
the sale or gift of any portion of the corpus, Pilgi image 
to Gaya is an absolute necessity. But pilgrimage to 
other holy places would not justify an alienation. The 
widow would be justified in raising any how the necessary 
funds for throwing the bones of her deceased husband in 
the holy waters of the Ganges. The widow may also any 
how raise money in order to defray the expenses of cere- 
monies for other deceased members of the family, such as 
her husband’s mother, provided they were ceremonies which 
he was bound to perform in his lifetime. It makes 
no difference that the ceremonies for which the outlay is 
incurred would be actually performed by some other 
member of the family. (Chowdry Junmejoy v Russomoyee^ 
11 B. L R 418). For the marriage of daughters and 
granddaughters, the widow may lawfully contract debts 
which would be recoverable from the estate, (Ram Coomar 
r. Ichamoyee, 1. L. R. 6 Cal. fiG ) 

It has been held that a daughter is not authorized to 
charge the family property in order to defray the expense 
of her mother’s sradha, (Raj Chandra v, Shisho Ram, 7 
W. R. 146.) 

The widow may spend the income in building temples, 
digging tanks, and other pious acts. But, for such purposes, 
she cannqt alienate the family property. Runjeeb Ram r, 
Mahomed Waris, 21 W. R 49. 

The widow may sell or mortgage the property inherited 
by her, in orfler to pay the debts of her deceased husband. 
(Chetty Colum Comora v, Rungaswamy, 8 M. I. A 319 ; 
Goluk Chander v Mahomed Rahim, 9 W. R. 316). It has, 
however, been held that where the debts are already 
barred the widow cannot burthen or dispose of the estate 
for their discharge. (MelGirappa v, 8hivappa, 6 Bom. 
270 5 See Ram Chandra r. Nunkoo, 14 W. R. 147.) 


} 
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For the protection of the estate as, for instance, pay- 
ment of Government Revenue, or the necessary repair of 
build inj?s, a widow may sell a portion of the estate, or 
may mortgagee the whole of it. Jimuta says nothing on 
For the the point. But the widow being the owner, for the time 
?£e MtaSS being, her right in this respect cannot be less than that 
of a manager of an infant. (Kameshwar Pershad v Run 
Bahadur, I L. R. 6 Oal. 843 ) A widow may borrow 
money on the estate for eifectual cultivation, Koer Odey 
Sing t;. Phool Chand, 5 N, W. P. 197. 

The widow is not responsible to any one for the proper 
Imanagemcnt of the estate. If the necessity for raising 
guilds by loan or sale arises in consequence of previous 
jrtdow mismanagement still the sale or mortgage would not be 
■ponsibie for invalid Oil that account. According to the ruling laid 
in manaifing i down in Hanooman Pershad Paudey’s case, if there is 
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the eitate. j an actually existing necessity for an advance of money, 
jthe circumstance that the necessity is brought about by 
[previous mismanagement does not vitiate the loan, unless 
^the lender has himself been a party to the misconduct 
which has produced the danger. Of course, it will be 
necessary for the purchaser to show that there was an 
jactual pressure, and one which the heiress had no funds 
4)0 meet. (Sree Nath Roy r. Rutten Mala Chowdrain, 
6. D of 1859, 421 ; Lalla Byjnath v. Bissen Beharee, 19 
W. R. 80 ; Mata Pershad v. Bhagiruttee, 2 N. W. P. 78.) 

Mere recital in a deed as to existence of a legal neces- 
oitaiin the would iiot suffice to render a sale or mortgage by the 

cieed not widow valid, ill the absence of specific proof (Raj Luckee 
prove neoea- V. Gocool Ciiaiidra Chow dry, Id M, I. A. 209.) 

/ If the widow, by her mismanagement, endanger the 
/estate, the reversioners may sue for injunction on the 
/ widow, Or for appointment of receiver. (Nunda Lai Sett 
* V. Bolakee Bibee, S. D of 1854, 351 ; Gouri Kant f. 
d^^norfor- \ S. D. of 185S) A widow does not forfeit her 

felt her nghtj right by mismanagement or waste. The reversidners may 
ywas g appointed by Court to act as receivers during the 
lifetime of the widow. But the widow would be entitled 
Ho the whole income of the estate. 
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Section IV. 

ALIENATION WITH THE CONSENT OP THE 

NEXT HEIR. 

There is some conflict of authority as to the validity 
of an alienation made by a widow with the consent of the 
next heir. Bat the latest rulings* of the Bengal High 
Court are in favour of the proposition that such aliena- 
tion is valid, whether made in favour of a stranger, or in 
favour of the reversioner himself. The reversioners have Validity > 
not, during the widow’s life, a vested remainder’* 
according to the language of English law, ‘‘ but merely of1.he^eS 
a contingent one.” The contingent right cannot he sold tioir. 
in execution, (Act XIV of 1882, sec, 266, clause (K) ; 
Pranputty Koer v Lalla Futteh Bahadoor Sing, 2 Hay, 

608. Shama Soonderee v, Jumoona, 24 W, R. 86). In fact, 
the reversioners during the lifetime of the widow have 
no right at all. They have only an expectation. If an 
alienation is made for legal necessity, the consent of the I 
reversioner is not required. Where an alienation is made 
by a widow, without legal necessity, the consent of the 
next heir can give validity to the transaction, not on the 
ground that the widow and the reversioner possess the 
entire bundle of rights in respect of the property, but on/ 
the ground that the consent is evidence of necessity or| 
that the reversioner being the protector of the widow, 
according to the Shasters, the consent of the protector i 
would supply the widow’s deficiency of power. Where the 
alienation is made in favour of the reversioner, it may 
be looked upon in the light of a relinquishment. 

In Gunga Pershnd v, Shumbhoo Nath, (22 W. R. 393), 
the widow and daughter of the last owner made a gift of Oonfliotio 
the property to the daughter’s sons. The gift was held 
to amount to reliquishraeiit ; and the daughter’s sons were 
reckoned as absolute owners, even during the lifetime of 
their mother^nd grandmother. 

In Raj Bullub Sen v. Omesh Chandra Rooj (6 1. L. R. 


* SbAma Slindan v Surat Chandra, 8 W R 500 , Gunj^a Pershad Xur v. 
Shnmbhoo Nath Bunnan, 22 W R 393 , Raj Bullub Sen v Omesh 
Chandra Rooj, 1 L R 5 Cal p 44 , Nofer Das Roy v Madha Soonderi 
Barmanya, 1 L. E. 5 Cal. 732. 
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Cal. 44} 9 the entire property in dispute had originally be 
longed to one Bam Krishna Sen, who died leaving two sons, 
Huri Pershad and Bipra Charan. Htiri Pershad died 
leaving a son Dwarka Nath Sen, who died, previous to 
1263 without issue, leaving a widow Pearimoni from 
whom the plaintiff claimed. Bipra Charan died leaving 
four sons, of whom one only, Bessessur, who died in 1277, 
was alive in 1263 the date of gift to the plaintiff. Of the 
six defendants, four were sons of Bessessur, and the other 
two were included in the suit, as representing two other 
sons of Bipra Charan. 

The defendants contended, that their rights as heirs of 
Dwarka Nath would not be affected or concluded by any 
act of Bissessur Sen, as it is not till the death of a widow 
that any one individual can be said to be the reversionary 
heir of her husband When Pearimoni died, Bissessur 
was already dead, and they claimed not through, or as 
heirs of Bissessur, but in their own right as the heirs of 
Dwarka Nath, and their right had its origin immediately 
upon the death of Pearimoni, and not before* The 
Lower Courts gave decrees in favour of the plaintiff ; and 
their decrees were affirmed by the High Court. Mr. 
Justice Jackson, in delivering judgment, observed: 
would hold the defendants to be concluded, not upon the 
^ound that they are bound by the act or consent of the 
father, through whom they say, they do not claim, but 
upon this ground, that the act of the widow, sanctioned 
by the concurrence of the then next heir and reversioner, 
was in itself a valid ground.” (I. L. R. 6 Cal, p. 49.) 

The consent of one who is not the next heir, at the time 
of the transaction, is not sufficient to render it valid as 
against one who was not a consenting party to it. In the 
Oonsentof ^^3 L^ckee Devi v. Gokool Chandra Chowdry the 

wSi?not ^ person named Gooroo Pershad Sarnia execut- 

^•iMxtheir ed a deed of sale of certain properties which belonged to 

Gooroo Pershad, and after his death to his sons. 

The widows of Gooroo Pershad took the property as 
mother of his sons. The deed of sale executed by the 
widow was attested by one Juggut Bam who was a distant 
relation of the family, but was not the next heir. With 
regard to the effect of the attestation by Jaggut Bam, the 
following observations were made in the judgment of ^e 
Privy Council : 
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Their Lordships cannot affirm^ the proposition, that 
the mere attestation of such an instrument bj a rela* 
tion necessarily imports concurrence. It might, no doubt, 
be shown by other evidence that when he became an 
attesting witness, he fully understood what the transac- 
tion was, and that he was a concurring party to it, but 
from the mere subscription of his name that inference 
does not necessarily arise. Considering who Jagut Ram 
was, and what the circumstances of this family were, 
their Lordships are further of opinion, that his concur- 
rence would not in this case, be sufl&cient to set up the 
deed. In the first place, it is not proved, though on the 
other hand it is certainly not disproved, that at the date of 
the execution of this deed, which had been executed before 
the adoption of the plaintiff (the actual next heir) took 
place, Jagut Ram was the next heir in reversion. He 
was unquestionably a very distant relation, and although 
he appears to have taken a considerable part in the 
management of this family, and even in the adoption of 
the plaintiff, he is not proved to have been the next heir. 
On the other hand, the very fact of his connection with 
the family leads to the presumption that he knew that 
the present appellant had the power given to her by 
her husband to adopt a child, and that, therefore, his 
interest, even if it existed, as next reversioner, was, in 
all probability, likely to be defeated. Therefore, if his 
concurrence were proved, it would not amount to such a 
concurrence by the husband’s kindred as, in the opinion 
of their Lordships, would have defeated the plaintiff’s 
claim, (2 P C J. p, 521.) 

The surrender of her estate by a Hindu muGw or' 
mother to persons who at that time are unquestionably^ 
the heirs by Hindu law of the person from whom she hasi 
inherited it, vests in those persons the inheritance which'^ 
they would take, if she at that time were to die, (Naferdass 
Eoy V. Madhu Sunderi, I. L. R 5 Cal. p. 732). There 
may, however, be cases in which even the consent of the 
next heir would not give validity to an alienation by a 
widow which is otherwise invalid. Vide observations of 
the Privy Council in the concluding part of the above 
extract. 
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Section V. 


EEMEDIES AGAINST ALIENATIONS-ADOFTION 

AND WASTE BY WIDOW. 


Who Oft& 

•ne. 


Although during the lifetime of a female heir the 
, reversioners cannot, have a vested interest, it is now 
j settled that the nearest reversioner can sue to have aliena- 
itioDsmade by the widow declared void, or to restrain 
^ waste. (Thakoorani Sahiba r. Mohun Lai, 11 M LA. 
386 ; Govinda Moni v Sham Lai, B. L. R. Sup. 43 ; Lala 
Chutter Narain v Wooma Kooiiwary, 8 W. R. 278; 


Biliary Lai v, Modholal, 21 W. R 430 ; Kamiksha Per- 
shad Roy v* Jogadamba, 6 B. L. R. 508 ; Chottoo Misser 
V, Jemma Misser, I. L. R. 6 Cal. 198 ) 

, If the next heir is a female, and she colludes with the 
f widow, then one whose title is inferior only to that of the 
^next heir may sue to have the sale or gift by widow set 
aside. (Kooer Golab Sing v. Rao Kurun Sing, 14 M. I. A. 


\ 


p. 176; Gauri Datta v. Gur Shahai, T L. R. 2 All. 41.) 

A suit against the widow is not open indisciiminately 
to every one in the line of succession The nearest heir is 
the proper person to sue Remote heirs must assign a 
sufficient reason for their claim to sue, (Rani Anand 


Koer V. The Court of Wards, I L. R. 6 Cal 764 ; Siva Das 


V, Gur Sahai, 1. L. R. 3 All 862; Roghu Nath v Thakuri^ 
I. L. R. 4 All. p. 16 ) 

1 An assignee of a reversioner cannot sue to set aside an 
j alienation by a widow. (Raicharan Pal v Pearimoni, 8 
^ B. L R. 70.) 

^ If the widow in possession of her deceased husband's 
I estate transfers her interest in favour of the next heir, 
I the latter can question her acts, and have alienation 
^ made by her without necessity set aside. Indar Kuar 
Lalta Pershad, I L. R 4 All. 532. 


If the female heir in possession commits waste, the 
B#»inedies , reversioner may sue for injunction to restrain her from 
diminishing the value of the property. (Hory Das Datta 
v. Eanga Mony, Sev. 657.) In a very gross case, she maj 
even be deprived of the management of the estate, and a 
i receiver appointed, not upon the ground that her acte 
operate as a complete forfeiture which lets in the next 
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heirs^ but upon the ground, that she cannot be trusted to . 
deal with the estate in a manner consistent with her 
limited rights (Nanda Lall Sett v. Balakee Bibee, S D. ) 
of 1854, 851 ; Gaurikant v. Bhagobutty D*i8see, S. D. off 
1858, 1103). In such a case, the next heirs may be, but 
need not necessarily be appointed the receivers. (Goluk 
Mony V Kishen Pershad, S D. of 1859). Whoever be 
appointed receiver, the widow is eiuitled to the whole 
annual income. (Nanda Lai i\ Bolakee ; Shama Soonderi 
V. Jumoona Chowdrain, 24 W. R. 80.) 

The reversioneis are entitled to restrain waste by per- » 
sons holding under the widow. (Govuula Mom t>. Sham/ 

Lai, B. L R. Sup ) In a suit by a leversioner against * 
the female hen ess in possession, for restraining her from' 
committing waste, there mast be allegation of speciflc 
acts of waste, nnsinanagement or misconduct. IJnless 
such allegations are made and proved, no order can be 
made by anticipation as to the mode in which she is to 
use or invest the propeity (Hary Das Datta v Uparna, 

6 M. I. A 438 ; Bindoo Bashinee v Bolie Chand, 1 W. R. 

125; Grose v, Amrita Moyee, 1 B, L. R 1.) 

A widow cannot be compelled without proof of waste, ^ 
to give security for the value received by her of lands 
belonging to her husband’s estate taken by a Railway ’ 

Company. Bindoo Boshinee v Bolie Chand, 1 W. R. 125. 

If the widow is dispossessed by a third paity, then the 
reversioner may sue the widow and the trespasser for Suitaffainst 
restoration of the property to the proper custody. (Radha » 

Mobun V Ram Das, 21 W. R. 86.) 

The mere fact that strangeis are affecting to deal with i 
the property as their own, without actual dispossession , 
of the intermediate estate, or waste, or injury to it, gives 
no right of action against them to the reversioner. (Suraj occupant. 
Bansi Kunwar v Mahiput Sing, 7 B. L R. 669.) 

If the female heiress in possession makes a sale or gifti 
without any legal necessity, then the reversioner may 
to have tha alienation declared void, except for the life! proper alia* 
of the female. Such suit may be brought at any time»*^*^^^’ 
within 12 years from the date of the alienation, (Act XV 
of 1877, Sched. II, Art 125). After the death of the 
female, the reversioner may sue to recover possession, at 
any time within 12 years from the date of the widow’s 
death. (/&• Art 141 •} 
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A suit for declaration of title as next heir is not main* 
tainable, for until the death of the widow, it is not possi^ 
* ble to know who will be the next heir, (Cbotto v. Jemmv^ 
I. L. E. 6 Cal. 198). 

} A suit for restraining future alienations, is not main* 
tainable, because the validity of each alienation depends 
.upon the circumstances under which it is made, and 
cannot be decided upon beforehand. (Pran Paty Soon* 
war V* Pooran Koonwar, S. D. of 1856.) 

A suit for declaring an alienation or adoption by widow 
is not entertained unless it appears that lapse of time 
will render it more difficult for the next heir to establish 
his right when the succession opens, Sree Narain Mitter 
V. Sreemutty Krishna, 11 B. L. B. 171; Behari Lai a. 
Modho Lai, 13 B. L. R 222. 

Under Act XV of 1877, Art 118 a reversioner may sue 
to obtain a declaration that an alleged adoption is invalid, 
AiSdoML * at any time within six years from the date when the 
alleged adoption becomes known to the plaintiff If 
instead of bringing a suit for setting aside the adoption, 
the reversioner sues, on the death of the widow, to recover 
.the property, then it seems that he would have 12 years 
from the date of the widow’s death under Art 141. 

In a suit for setting aside a sale or gift by a female 
lieiress, the burthen of proving that the sale is for a 
p5of aS^o necessary purpose is on the alienee. In transactions 
aeoeaiity. alienation by widow of her estate of inheritance 

derived from her husband, any creditor seeking to enforce 
a charge on such estate is bound at least to show the 
nature of the transaction, and to show that in advancing 
money he gave credit, on reasonable grounds, to an asser- 
tion that the money was wanted for one of the recognized 
necessities. The principle is, that the lender, although 
he is not bound to see to the application of the money, 
and does not lose his rights, if, upon bond fide inquiry, Le 
has been deceived as to the existence of the necessity 
which he had reasonable grounds for supposing to exist, 
still is under an obligation to do certain things. These 
are to inquire into the necessity for the loan and to satisfy 
himself as well as he can, with reference to the parties 
with whom he is dealing, that the borrower is acting in 

f ood faith for the benefit of the estate.’’ (Kameshwai 
ershad s. Bun Bahadoor Sing, 1. L. B. 6 Cal. p. 843.) 
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Mere recital in a deed that it was executed for a certain 
purpose is not sufficient evidence of necessity. (Sunker 
Lai V- Jadu Buns, 9 W. R. 285 ; Raj Luckee Devi v* 
Gocool Chandra Chowdry, 2 P. C. J. p. 518.) 

If a female heiress in possession makes an alienation 
for a necessary purpose, then it is valid against the rever- 
sioner and all the world ; and the reversioner cannot 
have the alienation set aside by offering to pay the consi- 
deration money. If the alienation is not for a necessary 
purpose, then it is void, and the alienee cannot claim 
any relief by way of equity. The alienee must take upon 
himself the consequence of dealing with one, who, he 
ought to have known, possessed only a limited right. 

If the heiress sells a larger portion of the estate than 
is necessary, then the reversioner can have the alienation 
set aside only by paying the amount for which the widow 
could lawfully bind the estate. (Phool Chand v, Roghu 
Buns, 9 W R. 108 ; Muttee Ram Kowar v. Gopal Sahoo, 
11 B. L. R. 416.) 
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CHAPTER Xn. 


Section I, 

CAPACITY OF FEMALES TO HOLD PROPERTY 

INDEPENDENTLY. 

In dealing with the probable origin of the institution 
of marriage, it has been shown that, even, in the most 
primitive times, every member of the male sex, who feels 
himself capable of procuring more food than is absolutely 
necessary for his own support, must naturally be inclined 
to have a member of the opposite sex constantly under 
his power, and within his reach. On the other hand, 
females would be equally inclined to submit their inde- 
pendence for the sake of maintenance and protection. 
As to intellectual power there is apparently little differ- 
ence between the two sexes. But the physical incapacity 
caused by the bearing of children, and by the cares of 
maternity, places women at a disadvantage ; and they are 
generally obliged to sacrifice their freedom and indivi- 
duality to the male members of the community who take 
the utmost advantage of their position. 

In later times, men are prompted not only by love and 
sentiment, but by considerations of self-interest also, to 
concede a higher position to women than that of mere 
chattels Absolute equality between the two sexes is not 
to be found, even at the present day, in any country in 
the world. The male members even in the most civilized 
countries, still play the despot. But the moral tyranny, 
such as that by which widows were compelled *to destroy 
themselves on the funeral pyre, or to live a life of misery, 
must become impossible, when the moral sense of men is 
properly roused, and when women will have education to 
assert their rights. The difference as to physical capa- 
city for work must remain as ever. But a time may 
arrive, when that difference will affect only the poorer 
classes, and not those who are well provided with, or are 
capable of earning the means of living. 
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As a matter of fact, it is very often found that some 
females exercise great influence over their husbands and 
sons. But those are exceptional cases, due to superiority 
of intellectual capacity on the part of the female. The 
framework of society, as constituted at present, makes the 
female members necessarily dependent, however gifted 
some of them may be. The current of public opinion is 
also such, that the female members accept the position 
assigned to them, as a matter of course. 

The struggle between despotism and the moral power 
of healthy public opinion is yet going on, in most civilized 
countries. What the result will be, it is impossible to 
predict now. This much, however, is certain, that the 
tendency is towards equality ; and, so far at least, as the 
power of holding property is concerned, the time will soon 
come, when there will not be any difference between the 
two sexes. 

The capacity of females to hold property independently 
of tl»eir husbands is now recognized, to a greater or less 
extent, in most systems of jurisprudence. But ancient law 
is remarkable for stringency of its provisions f 

the proprietory rights of women. Under the Roman law, a* to the 
in early times, when marriage was entered into with the feva^ielio 
conventio in manum, the wife came entirely under the 
manus or authority of her husband, and all her property 
became his. At a later period, when the conventio was 
abandoned, the wife’s property remained her own, and 
was disposable by her without the consent of her husband. 

With regard to the dos or dowry, the law was different. 

The do8 was, as Sir Henry Maine says,* ‘‘ a contribution 
by the wife’s family, or by the wife herself intended to 
assist the husband in bearing the expenses of the con- 
jugal household. The dos of the wife belonged to the 
husband, and originally his rights over it were unrestrict- 
ed. But jgraduaUy restrictions were imposed upon those 
rights, and at last the husband could neither mortgage 
nor sell the immoveable property forming part of the dos 
even with thb consent of the wife. 

All the property of the wife not included in the dowry 
was called her paraphema^ and was her absolute property 
over which her husband hsid no control.t 

* Early History of Institutions, p 319. 

^ Roman Law d 107 
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By the English law as it stood previous to the passing 
of the Married Woman^s Property Act, generally speaking, 
all the property of the wife became vested in the hus- 
band, who acquired absolute power of disposal over the 
chattels, and a limited power over the real estate. The 
only property over which the wife possessed independent 
and absolute power was her paraphernalia consisting of 
her bed, apparel and personal ornaments suited to her 
degree, and pioperty settled on her to her separate use.* 

By the Married Woman’s Property Act, (33 and 34, 
Vic. 93) it 18 now provided in England that the wages 
and earnings of any married woman, acquired or gained 
by her in any employment, occupation or trade, and also 
any nitmey or other property acquiied by her through the 
exercise of literary, artistic or scientific skill shall be 
deemed to be her separate property, over which she has 
absolute right. 

By the Code of Napoleon, the parties to a marriage are 
declared competent to enter into any special agreement 
respecting their property. But, independently of express 
contract, the French (/ode does not allow a wife much 
power over her property during coverture. 

Nowhere were the proprietory rights of women recog- 
nized so early as in India; and in very few ancient 
systems of law have these rights been so largely conceded 
as in our own. There was a time when females were 
apparently incompetent to inherit and to hold property. 
Thus Baudhayanat after declaring the perpetual tutelage 
of women, cites a passage from the Vedas to the effect 
that women are incompetent to inherit ; and in the 
Institutes of ManuJ there occurs the well-known text, 
“ Three persons, a wife, a son and a slave — are declared 
by law to have in general no wealth exclusively their own ; 
the wealth which they may earn is regularly acquired for 
the man to whom they belong.” But the effect of these 
texts has been counteracted by others of a contrary import. 
\ The recognition of proprietory rights in women in early 
jHindu law is due chiefly to the fact that amv>ng Hindus, 
1 widows are not remarried. The entire family property 


* Stephen's Comxnentanes, Book III, chap. II. 
X See Dajabhaga, chap XI, sec. VI. 
t Mann, chap VIII, 416. 
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IS very often held in the names of females. This wonld ?*“<**» 
not be done in countries where widows may remarry, to be regard 

The personal ornaments were apparently the kind of timoa Si®**^*^ 
property which was recognized as Stridhan, in the earliest ho^SmS^^ 
times. The prevalence of the Brahino form of marriage, proper^jr. 
and of the custom by which every Hindu father is requir- 
ed to make valuable presents to the bridegroom, at the 
time of giving a daughter in marriagp, also contributed 
materially to the development of the idea that females 
are capable of holding separate property. In former 
times, the Asura and the Gandharva forms of marriage 
prevailed in India. The Gandharva or marriage by court- 
ship still prevails among other nations. The Brahmin 
Legislators saw the evils of these primitive forms of 
marriage ; and they made it incumbent upon eveiy Hindu 
father to give hi*s daughter with ornaments, clothes and 
other presents to a bridegroom versed in the Vedas. As 
the Brahmo has become the prevailing form of marriage 
in the country, almost every Hindu wife can point to 
some property which she brought from her father’s house, 
and which is looked upon as her separate property. Every 
Hindu must know that the Adhyagni and the Adhya- 
bahanika properties are generally regarded as belonging 
to the wife. The wife claims them as her separate pro- 
perty ; and the other members of the family generally 
allow her to use them as exclusively her own. 

The possibility of the wife holding separate property 
being recognized, the idea received its utmost expansion. 

Various descriptions of property came to be regarded as 
Stridhan. It seems that, at first, there was a limit to the 
amount. It seems also that, at one time, landed property 
could nob be Stridhan. But these restrictions were latter- 
ly explained away by commentators, and disregarded in 
practice. (See Vyavahara Mayukha on Stridhan ) The 
remarriage of widows being unknown among the Hindus, 
they generally settle a very large portion of their pro- 
perty on their wives. What is given to the wife cannot 
1^ taken badk and spent awa}^ in ordinary times. The 
Stridhan serves as a provident fund, against times of 
calamity and want. The coparceners, in a joint family, 
cannot take a share of the Stridhan, at the time of parti- 
tion. For all these reasons, the practice of settling property 
on females became common in the country ; and the early 
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legislators and commentators recognized the practice as 
legal, making provisions, at the same time, for regulating 
the course of succession to such property/ 

Sir Henry Maine seems to be of opinion that the Bride 
Price was the earliest form of Stridhan. Among the 
Aryan communities” says Sir H. Maine* ^^we find the 
earliest traces of the separate property of women in the 
widely diffused an(;i§nt institution known as the Bride 
Price. Part of this price, which was paid by the bride- 
groom either at the wedding or the day after it, went to 
the bride’s father as compensation for the patriarchical 
or family authority which was transferred to the hus- 
band, but another part went to the bride herself, and was 
very generally enjoyed by her separately, and kept apart 
from her husband’s property.” To me, however, it seems 
that personal ornaments were the earliest 'form of Stridhan 
at least in India. Even in English law the paraphemcdia 
over which alone a wife had absolute power before the 
passing of the Married Woman’s Property Act consisted 
mainly of wearing apparel and ornaments. It may be 
that among some Aryan nations a part of the Bride Price 
is given to the girl by the father But in India the prac- 
tice of taking any fee or gratuity from the bridegroom 
prevails only among the poorer classes Where the father 
takes any money, he very seldom settles any portion of it 
on the girl. The Hindu father who sells his daughter 
generally takes the whole amount to his own use. Such 
being the case, the theory that Stridhan originated in 
Bride Price seems hardly tenable. What seems more 
probable is, that the conception of Stridhan originated in 
personal ornaments, and in the property settled on the 
woman by her parents either at the time of marriage or 
before or after that event. 


Section II. 

THE VAEIOIJS DESCRIPTIONS OF STRIDHAN. 

The following are usually considered as Stridhan : — 

1. Adhyagm , — What is given to women, at the time of 
marriage, near the nuptial fire, is celebrated by the wise 


* £arly History of Institutions, pp 321 >324. 
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ae Adhyagni It usaally consists of ornaments, clothes, 
money, household furniture, and utensils. 

2« Adhyarahamka, — That which a woman receives 
while she is conducted from tlie parental abode to her 
husband’s dwelling is called Adhyavahanika according to 
Eatyana’s definition of the term. It is a well-known fact 
that Hindu fathers give valuable properties to the 
daughter, not only at the time of mai;riage, but also at the 
time when she is taken to the hustiand’s house, for the 
first time after maturity. The Adhyavahanika usaally 
consists of clothes, beddings, plates, a cash box, a chest 
and articles of toilette. 

3. Anwadheyaha, — What is received by a woman from 
the family of her husband or parents after marriage 
is called Anwadheyaka. 

4. Bhartri Daya, — According to Jimutavahana, it is 
property given by the husband. 

6. 8ulka, — According to the Mitakshara, Sulka is 
equivalent to what is called Bride Price. (Mitakshara, 
ohap. II, sec. XI, para 6). According to the Dayabbaga, 
Sulka means what is given by the husband to induce the 
wife to go to his house. 

6. Saudaika, — What is received by a married woman 
or by a maiden, in the house of her husband or of her 
father, from her husband, or from her parents is termed 
Saudaika. 

7. Priiidaita, — What is given to a woman by her 
mother-in-law or father-in-law through affection, or at 
the time when she pays her respects to them is Pritidatta. 

8. Adhivedanika, — Presents given to a senior wife on 
the occasion of marriage of the husband with a second 
one. 

The following Shmriti texts with reference to Stridhan 
may be usefully referred to : — 


Manu, chap 

iShnr i 


IX, 194. 


Derala. 


arna^ f*r«WTar v*r a 

Narada, XIII, 8. 
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Vishnu, XVII, 18, 

^UTORTinf I 

^r fir t ^fai w iii w RPnitPSir a 

Yajnyavalkya, II, 144. 

Prom these and Other Shmriti texts usually cited in 
the digests which are regarded as authoritative in the 
• several schools, it is established beyond doubt that the 

following descriptions of property are Stridhan : 

* 

, 1. Ornaments. 

2. Property given by relatives, friends and strangers 

j at the time of marriage. 

\ 8. Property given by the family of the parents 
before or after marriage. 

4. Property given by the family of the husband, or 
by the husband himself after marriage. 

In commenting on the text of Tajnavalkya, Vijna- 
neshwar says — 

‘‘ That which was given by the father, by the mother, 
by the husband, or by a brother ; and that which was 
presented by the maternal uncles, and the rest at the 
time of wedding before the nuptial fire ; and a gift on a 
second marriage or gratuity on account of supercession, 
as will be subsequently explained in the text, ‘ To a 
woman whose husband marries a second wife let him 
give, &c.,* and, (as indicated by the word adyo . — and 
the rest) property obtained by inheritance, purchase, parti- 
!• property tion, acceptance, finding ; are all Stridhan according 
Btoidhi^ to Manu and the rest.” 

Vijnaneshwar then remarks : ‘‘ The term Stridhan 
(woman^s property) conforms in its import with its etymo- 
logy, and IS not technical ; for if the literal sense be ad- 
Mitakehm niissible, a technical acceptation is improper. 

From this it would appear that, according to Vijna- 
neshwar, property inherited by a widow or daughter is 
Stridhan. But even if inherited property be Stridhan, 
still it does not follow that the widow or the daughter nas 
absolute power over such property, or that the course of 
succession to such property is the same as in respect of 
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other kinds of Stridhan. The texts of Katyana^ Paithi^ 
nasi and Mababharat, which declare that the widow and 
the daughter can have only a limited right over pro- 
perty inherited by them as such, and that on their death 
the estate goes to the next heirs of the last male owner, 
are at least as binding on the followers of the Mitakshara 
as the Mitakshara itself, if not more so. If the Mitak- 
shara contained anything in direct opposition to the 
texts of Katjana and Paithinasi, then the question would 
have arisen, whether the Mitakshara should be followed 
even where its doctrines are directly opposed to the 
SliraritisP But Vijnaneshwar only says generally, that 
every description of property belonging to a female is 
Stridhan. It is, therefore, quite open to his followers to 
admit the texts of Katyana, Mahabharat and Paithinasi 
to qualify the general rule of succession to Stridhan, in 
the special cases of property inherited by female heirs 
from males. A special rule will, in all cases, prevent the 
operation of a general rule. It is not to be supposed that 
the Mitakshara is an exhaustive treatise on law. Where 
it is silent or doubtful, the texts of original Shmritis, and 
the opinions of authoritative writers may well be taken 
to supplement, and to explain it. 

It has been held by the Bengal High Court and by the 
Privy Council, in the cases'^ noted below, that, even 
among those who follow the Mitakshara, the widow and 
the daughter take a qualified estate, and that on their 
death, the estate goes to the next heirs of the last male 
owner. The correctness of these decisions has been ques- 
tioned by several high authorities. In fact, Mr. Justice 
Pontifex who delivered judgment, in the Court of first 
instance, in the case of Chotay Lai v. Chunnoo Lai had 
grave doubts as to the correctness of the decisions which 
he felt himself bound to follow. But, as shown above, 
the decisions of the Bengal High Court and of the Privy 
Council bn the point are perfectly justifiable ; and it is 
not necessary nor desirable that they should be reconsi- 
dered. • 

The Viramitrodaya, like the Mitakshara, maintaina 

— -I— T -ff - ■■■ ■■■ 

s MoBsamat Thakoor Dayi v Rai Balak Bam, 11 M I A. 139. 

Bhag^andeen Doobj v Myna Bai, 11 M I A 487 

Chotay Lai v, Channoo Lai, 22 W. B. 496. 
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irwttifcro that whatever is owned by a woman is her Stridhan. 
But Mitra Misra distinctly admits that the quality of 
\ being freely alienable, which generally attaches to Stri- 
*dhaii, may not attach to every kind of it, thus showing 
that the operation of the general rule as to succession 
and disposal may be counteracted by special texts. Mitra 
Misra lays down, on the authority of the text of Eatyana, 
that, after the death of the widow, the husband’s heirs 
succeed. 

The Mayukha, like the Mitakshara, interprets Mann’s 
enumeration of six kinds of woman’s property to mean 
Siayukha Only the denial of a smaller number, and refers to the 
word adya (and the rest) in Yajnavalkya’s text in sup- 
port of that interpretation. Nilkantha does not expressly 
declare that the force of the word adya is sufficient to 
include all acquisitions whether by inheritance, partition, 
or the like. Nilkantha draws a distinction between 
parihhaeika and aparibhasika^ Stridhan, and it seems that, 
in bis opinion, the word adya has the force which Vijna- 
neshwar gives to it, though the rule of succession to 
Aparibhasik is different from that applicable to Paribhasik. 

According to the Bombay decisions, the widow has 
absolute power over moveables, but not over immove- 
ables ; and on her death, the succession goes to the next 
heirs of the husband living at the time. (Bhaskar 
Trimbak v. Mahadev Itamjee, 6 Bom, 1.) 

1 The daughter takes an absolute estate according to the 
' Bombay High Court The daughter can make alienations 
^ during her lifetime ; and on her death the estate goes 
.to her heirs. (Vijay llangam v, Lakshman, 8 Bom. 244; 
Han Bhat v. Dainodar Bhat, 1. L. R. 3 Bom 171 ; Babajee 
Bin Narayan v, Balaji Ganesh, I. L. R. 5 Bomb. p. 660. 
In the Bombay Presidency, sisters are entitled to inherit ; 
and where they do so, they take an absolute estate like a 
daughter. (Bhagiratee Bai v. Boya, I. L. R. 6 Bomb, 
p. 264.) 

In the Bombay Presidency, the widows of Gotraja 
1 Sapindas inherit. But where they do so, they do not take 
, an absolute estate, (Bhorman Gavda v, Rudrapa Gavda, 
I. L. R. 4 Bom. 181.) 

The Southern school follows the Shmriti Chandrika 
and the Madhavya, in addition to the Mitakshara, as its 
leading authorities. The Madhavya does not give to the 
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rappleto]^ term odya, that force which Vijnaneshwar MadjuT^ 
gives^ to it. By the word adya^ according to the Madha- 
vya, is included only such property as is purchased with 
what is admittedly Stridhan. 

The Shmriti Chandrika agrees in substance with Ma* 
dhayya^ with the difference only that it does not assign 
any del^ite meaning to the word adya in Yajnavalkya’s 
text. Devananda excludes gains by mechanical arts from 
the category of Stridhan. It is, therefore, evident that shmrtti 
according to him, the word Stridhan has a technical 
meaning in law, and not the meaning which flows from 
its derivation. 

It is not very clear whether, according to the Shmriti 
Chandrika, property inherited by a woman becomes her 
Stridhan. Devananda explains the text of Katyana as 
applicable to the case of undivided wealth which a i 
widow may herself take on account of her subsistence, in i 
consequence of her father-in-law, and the like, not being 
qualified to maintain her, or continuing engaged in other 
concerns^* and not to the separate property of her husband 
which she takes by* inheritance. Then again there 
is a passage in Kristnaswamy’s translation to the effect 
that whatever the mother takes she takes for herself 
like the Stridhan called adhayagni and the like.” But 
whatever may be the view of the Southern authorities with 
reference to the point under consideration, it is now 
settled by the course of decisions that the widow and the 
mother and the daughter take a qualified estate, (Collec- 
tor of Mauslipatam v. Vencata Narain Appa, 8 M. I. A. 

629 ; P. Bachiraja v, Vencatappadu, 2 Mad. 402 ; Senga- 
malathammal y. Valayanda Mudali, 3 Mad. H. C. 312 ; 

Eatama Natchiar v. Dora Sing, 6 Mad H. C. 310.) 

In Sengamalathamal v. Valayanda Mudali, the High ^ 

Court of Madras gave a further extension to the doctrine I 
that inherited property is not Stridhan, by holding that; 
the mother’s Stridhan, passing by inheritance to heri 
daughter, does not become the Stridhan of the daughter.^ 

The leading authority in the Mithila school is the 
Viv^a Chintamoni. Vachaspati does not define what is 
Stridhan i but, like Devananda, enumerates and defines the 
several descriptions of propei^y which rank as Stridhan. 


* Shinriti Chandrika^ p. 62 ; Bharat Sbiromany’s Edition. 

48 
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The text of Yajnavalkya, which forms the basis of the 
unlimited interpretation of the term sMdhcmy in the 
Mitakshara and the Viramitrodaya, is neither cited nor 
ViTftd* I even referred to in the Chintamoni. The several kinds 
Dhintwaony., property which are regarded as Stridhan are enumer- 
' ated ; and it would appear that, according to the Chin- 
’ tamoni, no other kinds of property, besides those enu- 
merated in the texts, come under the denomination of 
Stridhan. 

As regards property inherited by a widow from her 
husband, the author’s meaning is not very clear. He 
draws a distinction between moveables and immoveables, 
and holds that the widow’s power of disposal over the 
former is absolute. But then, he adds, that the texts of 
Katyana from which the distinction is deduced, do not 
refer to Stridhan. 

It remains now to consider the definition of stridhan 
according to the Bengal school. The Dayabhaga restricts 
the application of the term to certain descriptions of 
property belonging to a woman. Jimutavahana main- 
tains, that property belonging to a woman, in order that 
it may be called Stridhan, must possess the quality of 
being alienable by her at pleasure. (Dayabhaga, chap. 
IV, sec. I, para. 18.) 

After examining the various enumerations and defini- 
tions of different varieties of stridhan according to the 
different sages, Jimuta says : “ Since various sorts of 
separate property of a woman have been then propounded 
without any restriction of number, the number 6 (as 
Specified by Manu and others) is not definitely meant. 
But the texts of the sages merely intend an explanation 
of woman’s separate property. That alone is her pecu- 
liar property which she has power to give, sell or use 
independently of her husband’s control. Katyana ex- 
plains this concisely : ' The wealth, which is earned by 
mechanical arts or which is received through affection 
from any other [but the kindred] is always subject to 
her husband’s dominion. The rest is pronounced to be 
woman’s property. From the text of Katyana cited 
above, and from the well-known text of tie same sage 
relating to the nature of the right which a widow pos- 
sesses in the estate inherited by her from her husband, 
it is established that a female cannot have absolute power 
of disposition over— 


Jlmutava* 
luma*! defini* 
tion of Stri- 
dhan. 
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1« What is earned by mechanical arts. ^ | 

2. What is given by strangers except as jautaha* 

3. What is taken by her by way of inheritance 

from males or females. 

These three kinds of property are not Stridhan, accord- 
ing to the Dayabhaga. There is a text of Narada quoted 
in chap. IV, sec. I, para. 23 of the Dayabhaga, according 
to which, immoveable property givejv by the husband is 
not alienable by the wife. Such property cannot, there- 
fore, be regarded as Stridhan, according to Jimuta’s defi- 
nition of the term. 

It has been held by the Bengal High Court that the^ 
Stridhan of a female does not continue to be so, when it; 
passes by inheritance to the hands of a female heiress. 
(Bhoobun Mohun Banerjea v. Mudan Mohun Sing, 1 j 
S home’s Law Reporter, p. 3.) The authority of Sree- 
kishen is clear on the point, (chap. II, sec. HI, para. 6. 
iErama Sangraha). The Dayabhaga says nothing explicit- 
ly. But considering the reading of Yajnavalkya’s text in 
the Dayabhaga, it seems that it is not open to Jimutava- 
bana^and his followers to include under the category of 
Stridhan any property that does not come under the 
head of Adhyagni, Adhyabahanika, &c. Such being the 
case, property inherited by a female cannot be regarded 
as Stridhan, even where it was so in the hands of the 
last owner. 

A legacy is regarded in the light of a gift ; and it is f 
considered as Stridhan, in the hands of a female legatee, * 
where a gift from the testator would rank as such. (Jada 
Nath Sircar v. Basanta Kumar Chowdry, 19 W* R. 269.) 

It has been held that a Hindu wife takes by the will 
of her husband no more absolute right over the property 
bequeathed than she would take over such property, 
if conferred upon her by gift, during the lifetime of her 
husband. As the wife can have only a limited right in 
respect of immoveable property given to her by her hus- 
band, her right to such property is similarly limited, 
where the ifroperty is bequeathed in her favour by the will 
of her husband. (Kunja Behari Dhur v. Ram Chand 
Dutt,*!. L. R. 5 Cal. p. 684.) 

Gifts to a widow in lieu of maintenance have been held 
to come within the definition of Stridhan, property so 
given being what is called in Devala’s definition of 
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Stridhan. (Mussamut Dcirga Koonwar v* Tijoo Koonwar^ 
6 W. B. Mis. 53.) 

What is purchased with the income of Stridhan is 
Stridhan. (Luchmun Chandra Geer Gossain v. Kali Charan 
* Sing, 19 W. B. 292.) 

Property purchased with the accumulation of the income 
iof the estate which comes into the hands of a widow by 
way of inheritance J^om her husband is not Stridhan. 
(Sreemutty Foddomonee Dassee t?. Dwarka Nath Biswas, 
25 W. B. 385.) 

Where property had been inherited by a widow from 
her husband, and afterwards confiscated by Government, 
such property, on being subsequently granted to the 
widow by Government was held to rank as her Stridhan. 
Brij Indu Bahadur Sing v» Banee Janki Koer, 1 O. L. B« 
318.) 

j The share which a woman obtains on partition is her 
stridhan, according to the Benares and the Maharastra 
schools, but it does not rank as Stridhan according to the 
law of Bengal. 

It has been held that the burden of proving that any 
property belonging a woman is her Stridhan is on the 
party who makes such allegation. (Sreemutty Chandra 
Monee Dassee t?. Joy Kissen Sircar, 1 W. R. 107.) 

In a later case Mr. Justice Field held that in the ab« 
sence of any evidence to show the source from which the 
purchase money was derived, there is no presumption that 
property purchased in the name of a Hindu wife is the 
property of her husband. (Chowdrany v. Tariny Kant 
Lahiry, I. L. R. 8 Cal. p. 545. But see I. L« R. 10 Cal.) 


Section III. 

ORDER OP SDCCESSION TO STRIDHAN 
ACCORDING TO THE MITAKSHARA. 


W ith reference to the course of succession to the estate 
of a female, Yajnavalkya says 
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’jnnpri PwiTtti nij i 

Tajnavalkya, chap. II, 148-150. 

[What was given to a woman by the father, thei 
mother, the husband or a brother, or received by her atr 
the. nuptial hre, or presented to her on her husband’s mar- 
riage to another wife, as also any other (separate acquisi- 
tion) is denominated a woman’s pi*(k^erty. That which 
has been given to her by her kindred , «.e well as her fee 
or gratuity, or anything bestowed after marriage. Her 
kinsmen take it, if she die without issue. The property 
of a childless woman, married in the form denominated 
Brahmo or in any of the four unblamed forms of mar-i 
riage, goes to her husband : but if she leave progeny ih 
goes to her (daughter’s) daughters ; and in other forms of 
marriage (as the Asura) it goes to her father and mother 
on failure of her own issue. 

In commenting on this text Vijnaneshwar says If 
a woman die” without issue ; that is, leaving no progeny ; 
in other words, having no daughter, nor daughter’s 
daughter, nor daughter’s son, nor son, nor son’s son ; the 
woman’s property, as above described, shall be taken by 
her kinsmen, namely, her husband and the rest, as will 
be forthwith explained. 

Of a woman dying without issue as before stated, and 
who had become a wife by any of the four modes of 
marriage denominated Brahmo, Daiva, Arsha, and Praja 
Patya, the whole property, as before described belongs 
in the first place to her husband. On failure of him, it 
^oes to his nearest (Sapindas) or blood relations. But 
in the other forms of marriage called Asura, Gandharva, 
Bakshasha and Paisacha ; the property of a childless 
woman goes to her parents, that is, to her father and 
mother. The succession devolves first on the mother, 
who is virtually exhibited first in the elliptical phrase 
^Origami implying goes {gachati) to both parents (pita^ 
rau) that is, to the mother and to the father. On failure 
of them their next of kin take the succession.” 

In all forms of marriage, if the woman ^ leave pro- 

E eny that is, if she have issue ; her properly devolves on 
er daughters. In this place, by the term ^ daughters’ 
lirranddaughters are signified, for the immediate female 
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ifUrSnnro ii^iwnnw \ 

Yajnavalkya II, 120* 

Hence if the mother be dead, daughters take her pro* 
pertj, in the first instance : and here, in the case of 
’ competition between married and maiden daughters, the 
unmarried take the succession ; but, on failure of them, 
the married daughters ; and here again in the case of 
competition betweeii such as are provided and those who 
are unendowed, the unendowed take the succession first ; 
but, on failure of them, those who are endowed. Thus 
I Gautama* says, ‘‘A woman’s property goes to her daugh* 
Iters unmarried or unprovided;” or provided as is implied 
iby the conjunctive particle in the text. Unprovided are 
^ such as are destitute of wealth or without issue.” 

“ But this [rule, for the daughter’s succession to the 
mother’s goods] is exclusive of the fee or gratuity. For 
that goes to brothers of the whole blood, conformablj 
with the text of Gautama— 

Gautama, 28, 25. 

On failure of all daughters, the granddaughters in 
the female line take the succession under the text— 

• ^ 

‘‘ If there be a multitude of these granddaughters, chil- 
dren of different mothers, and unequal in number, shares 
should be allotted to them through their mothers, as 
directed by Gautama : — 

^ wwiT 

Gautama, 28, 15. 

'<But if there be daughters as well as daughter’s 
daughters, a trifle only is to be given to the grand- 
daughters. So Manu declares — * 

inuwngT vn?i uthttsWi b 

Manu, IX, 193. 



Gautama, 22. 
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" On failure of daughter’s daughters^ the daughter’s 
sons are entitled to the succession. Thus Narada says— 

Narada, 13, 1. 

“ If there be no grandsons in the female line, sons take 
the property : for the holy sage has declared : 

Yajnavalkya, II, 120. 

‘‘ Manu likewise shows the right of sons, as well as of 
daughters, to their mother’s effects.” 

fxsni n 

Manu, IX, 192. 

All uterine brothers should divide the maternal estate 
equally, and so should sisters by the same mothers. 
Such is the construction and the meaning is not that 
‘ brothers and sisters share together for reciprocation 
is not indicated, since the abridged form of the conjunc- 
tion compound has not been employed, but the conjunctive 
particle (chaj is here very properly employed with re- 
ference to the persons making the partition ; as in the 
example Deva Datta practises agriculture, and so does 
Yajnadatta. 

Equally” is specified to forbid the allotment of deduc- 
tions (to the eldest and so forth). The whole blood is 
mentioned to exclude the half blood. 

‘‘ But though springing from different mothers, the 
daughter of a rival wife, being superior by class, shaU 
take the property of a childless woman who belongs to an 
inferior tribe. Or, on failure of the step-daughter, her 
issue sh^all succeed. So Manu declares— 

Wrwng i 

Manu, IX, 198. 

The mention of a Brahmani is meant to include anj 
superior class* Hence the daughter of a Kshatriya wife 
taJees the goods of a childless Yaisya.” 
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On failure of sons, grandsons inherit their paternal 
grandmother’s wealth. For Gautama says they who 
share the inheritance must pay debts.’ ” 

Gautama, 12, 82. 

The grandsons are bound to discharge debts of their 
paternal grandmother, for the holy sage has declared 
that-** 

. ajL • 

EiRVir aiw ^ 

Tajnavalkya, II, 60. 

Such being the law, it follows that grandsons are en« 
titled to take as heirs the Stridhan of their grandmothers. 

On failure of grandsons also, the husband and other 
relatives above-mentioned are successors to the Stridhan 
of a female. Mit. chap. II, sec. XI. 

From the above commentary, it appears that the follow- 
ing is the order of succession as to Stridhan 

1. Unmarried daughter. 

2. Married daughter unendowed. 

8. Married daughter endowed. 

4. Daughter’s daughter. 

5. Daughter’s son. 

6. Son. 

7. Grandson. 

8. The unmarried daughter of a rival wife of a 

I superior class. 

' 9* Either husband and his Sapindas, or parents 
and their Sapindas according to the form of 
marriage. 

Comparative poverty is the only criterion for settling 
the claims of daughters. (Audh Kumari v, Chandra Da^ 
I. L. R. II All. 561 ; Wooma Dai v. Gokoolanand, I. L. 
R. Ill Cal. 587.) 

Unchastity in a woman does not incwacitate her from 
inheriting Stridhan. (Ganga Jati v. Ghasiti, I* L. R, 1 
All. 46.) 

There is no special authority to show that an adopted 
son can inlierit the adoptive mother’s Stridhan. There is 
a ruling cited in West and Buhler’s Digest to the effect 
that an adopted son may inherit the property of the adop* 
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tire mother, (See page 513, Third Edition,) It has been 
also ruled by the Bengal High Court that an adopted son 
may be heir to the Stridhan of the adoptive mother. (Tin 
Cowry Chattopadbya v, Dinaiiath Banerjea, 8 W. it. 49). 
So far as the Bengal school is concerned, there is appaiently 
authority for the last mentioned ruling, in the coinuieutary 
of Sreekishen. (See P. C. Tagore’s Edition, p. 174.) 

Whether the adopted son of a wqipaii can inherit her 
rival vrife’s Stridliun is a question which was incidentally 
referred to in the judgment of the High Court in tlie case 
of Tin Cowry v Dina Nath. The opinion of the learned 
Judge who delivered judgment in that case seems to be lu 
favour of the rival wife’s adopted son* 'i’here is no doubt 
that the Aurasa son of a rival wife is regarded in the eye 
of law as a secondary son to tiie stepmother. But consuhn*- 
iiig the maxim that there cauiiot be an* atulcsh from 
atidesh, it seems doubtful whether the adopted son of a 
rival wife can be regarded as having any i elation to the 
stepmother. The adopted son of a co-wife may succeed 
as stepson, but not by virtue of the text which makes the 
rival wife’s son equal to a sou of the body. 

It is doubtful whether an adopted son, can inherit the 
Stridhan of the adoptive mother where there is an Aurasa 
son born afterwards. In the Bengal school the authority of 
Sreekishen geems to be against the adopted son under such 
eircum stances. Supposing that an adopted sun is capable 
of inheriting along with an Aurasa, the shares would be 
the same as in succession to the property of a male. 
Comment on Dayabhaga P. C. Tagore’s Edition, p. 143. 

On failure of heirs down to the son’s son, the order of 
succession varies according to the form in which the 
deceased female was inariied ; there being one order of 
succession to her Stridhan, if her marriage took place in 
one of the four superior forms, namely, the Brahino, the 
Daiva, the Arsha and the Prajapatya and a different 
order if ter marriage took place in one of the inferior 
four forms In the former case, the heirs are the hus- 
band and Ills kinsmen ; and in the latter case they are 
the parent and their kinsmen. But who are successively 
the next of kin in either case or, in other words, what is 
the order of nearness among kindred, the author of the 
Mitakshara does not explain. 


I 

i 
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Who are 
husband's 
Bapindas. 


Order of 
■uooession 
among hu8> 
band's and 
father's 
Bapindaa. 


The order of Buccession, in respect of Stridhan, as laid 
down in the Viramitrodaja is different from that of the 
Mitakahara^ in many important points. The Viramitro* 
daya cannot, therefore, be taken as a guide in determining 
the order of succession among the Sapindas of the hus* 
band and father. In fact Mitra Misra^s work does not 
throw any light on the point 

According to Keipalakor, the nearness of Sapindas is 
to be determined by the rule given in the Mitakshara for 
the devolution of the property of a male owner dying 
without male issue. ‘‘ In default of the husband^’ says 
Karnalakor, ‘‘ tbe daughters, sons, and daughter's sons of 
the rival wife and in their default, the mother-in-law, the 
father-in-law, the husband’s brother, his sons, and other 
next of kin of the husband succeed according to the 
text. ‘‘ Tlie wife and the daughters also &c.* This is the 
opinion of Vijnaneshwar and Apararka.” Kamalakor's 
opinion is entitled to be followed as an authority in the 
Benares school, where it is not in conflict with that of 
any higher authority. In the present instance, the rule 
based on his opinion has the further recommendation of 
being simple. It may also be urged that if this were not 
what Vijnaneshwar meant, and if he had not referred to 
this known order after the husband, he would have con* 
tinned his enumeration further. Accepting then Kamal- 
I nkor’s interpretation of Vijnaneshwar’s rule, the successive 
‘ heirs after the husband would be the stepson, the step- 
1 grandson, tbe rival wife, the stepdaughter,* her son, the 
j husband’s mother, his father, his brothers, their sons, &c. 
Following the above mode of determining nearness 
among Sapindas, the successive heirs to the property of 
a childless woman married in the Asnra, Gandharva, Bak- 
hasa and Paisacha forms, would be the father, the brother, 
his son, the mother, tbe sister, her son, the father's 
mother, the father’s father, &c. 

The course of succession according to the Mitakshara 
is the same in respect of every description of Stridhan 
with the exception of Sulka which is, as defined by 
Vijnaneshwar, wealth ^‘for the receipt of which the 
’ woman is given in marriage." The Sulka goes to the 
I brother of the whole blood, in the first instance, according 
I to Vijnaneshwar. (See text quoted in p. 882 ante.) 


* The daughter of a rival wife of a sapenor class takes before husband. 
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Section IV. 

SUCCESSION TO STRIDHAN— MAYUKHA AND 

SHMRITI CHANDRIKA. 

The author of the Mayukha, as seen already, divides 
woman^s property into two main clashes, viz.y 

1. Stridhan of the several kinds which have tech- 
nical names. 

2. Other descriptions of property belonging to a wo- 
man. 

As regards the second class, Nilkantha says that the son 
and the rest succeed to such property ; and it has been 
held that the course of succession to such propei ty is the 
same as that in respect to the pioperty of a male. 

(Vijaya Rangam v, Lakshman, 8 Bomb. 2li) 

For the puiposeof ki}ing down the order of succes- 
sion, Nilkantha divides Stiidhan proper into the five 
following classes ; — 

I. Anwadheyaka or gift received after marriage 
from the husband’s family; and Putidatta 
or property given by the husband through 
afi:‘ection. 

II. Ihe Yautaka or nuptial gifts. 

III. The other descriptions of Stridhan property. 

IV. Bandhudatta. 

V. Suika and maiden’s property. 

With regard to class I, Nilkantha cites texts from Manu Order of 
and Katyana* and deduces the rule that Stridhan coming t?Anwa-*^ 
under this class is inherited by sons and unmarried 
daughters, in the first instance. If there be no unmar- 
ried daughters, then married daughters take equal shares 
with sons. 


Mana, IX, 196. 

»nrart i 

<9>rTtra! i 
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The rule of succession to nuptial gifts (Yautaka) is 
deduced from a text of Manu which says that property 
given to I he mother on her marriage is inherited by the 
unmarried daughters.” 

Manu, IX, 139, 

The heirs to Yautj^ka property of a woman, in default 
of maiden daughters, are not clearly mentioned in the 
Mayukha It seems that after the maiden daughter, the 
coui*se of succession is the same as in respect of Anwa- 
dheya. 

As to other descriptions of Stridhan proper, the order 
of succession laid down in the Mayukha is as follows ; — 

1. Daughters and Brahmini step-daughters un» 

married, and unendowed, 

2. Daughter’s children. 

3 Sons. 

4. Grandsons. 


Nilkantha seems to lay down that only daughters, 
unmarried and unendowed, inherit jointly. It seems 
also intended that the daughter’s sons and daughter’s 
daughteis should take simultaneousl 3 \ But these points 
are not free trom doubt. 

In default of children of the body, the course of succes* 
sion varies aceoiding to the form of marriage. In the 
case of any woman inanied in the four approved forms, 

I and in the case of Kshatriya women married in the 
i Gandharva form which is allowed in the case of Ksha-^ 
‘tiiyaa, the inheritance goes to the husband. In all other 
.cases, the inlieiitance go?s to the father, in default of 
I children. In default of the husband or tbe father, as 
the case may be, tbe neaiest Sapindas of the female suc- 
ceed. Who the nearest Sapindas of the female are, 
is not clearly stated. But later on, the author skys, that 
in default of the husband or the father, the heirs are 
those who are enumerated in the following text of 
Vrihaspati : 

WTwwfBT fwfit ftwsr \ 

^ w WTWJlUr: iriifff WT I 

iriemT w ^ ^ wt i 
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According to this text the heirs, in default of the hus- 
band or father, are — 

/ 1. Sister’s son. 

2, Husbaml’s sister’s son. 

8. Husband’s brother’s son. 

4. Brother’s sou. 

5. Son-in-law 

6 Husband’s younger brotheV. 

Taking all that the author says in the chapter into 
consideration, it seems that, in the above list, the relatives 
on father’s side succeed in the case of a woman married 
in the disapproved forms of marriage ; and in the case of 
a woman inairied in any of the appioved forms of mar- 
riage, the inlieiitance goes to the relatives on the side of 
the husband, in the above list. This point again is not 
free from doubt 

From the answers to questions in the Digest of Messrs. 

West and Buhler, it appears that, according to the Western 
Pandits, the Stiidhan of a female goes to other Bapindas, 
first to those of the same Gotra, and then to those of 
different Gotra. It also appears that on failure of hus- 
band’s Sapindas, the blood relations of the woman herself 
may succeed to her Stridhan according to the Bombay 
Shastris. The husband’s Somanadokas ought, it seems, to 
come before the father’s Sapmdas. But there is no autho- 
rity on the point. 

In respect of property given by the kindred (bandhu) 
at an Asura mainage or the like, Nilkanta cites a text of f>andh/at 
Katyana which runs thus ; — “ That which was given to S^arriag©. 
her by her bandhu goes on failure of bandhus to her son. 

The Mayukha like the Mitaksliara, declares, upon the Sulk*, 
authority of Gautama’s text, that the sister’s Sulka goes 
to the uterine brothers before the mother. 

If the girl dies before marriage then the Sulka is 
taken bkek by the bridegroom to whom she had been 
affianced. 

Touching* the devolution of the property of a maiden, Maiden'* 
Nilkanta cites the following text of Baudhayana— property. 

fKWi ijwwrr: ^ l 

[The wealth of a deceased damsel let the uterine 
brethren take equally ; on failure of them, it shall belong 
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to her mother, or if she be dead, to the father.] *^18 
text applies, according to Nilkantha, where the maiden 
daughter received the property from the maternal grand- 
father and the like, and where the maiden dies as such, 
t. 6., before marriage. 

2. Shmrlti Chandrika, 

The law, with refei’ence to the course of succession to 
Stiidhan, as laid down in the Shinn ti Chnndrika is in 
many important respects similar to the law of the Mayu- 
kha as summarized above. Devaiianda divides Stridhan 
into the following classes : — 

1. Anwadhe^^aka and Pritidatta 

2. Yautaka. 

3. Adhyagni, Adhyavahanika, &o. 

4. Bandhu Datta. 

6, Sulka. 

6. Maiden’s property. 

Devan an da does not apparently take the word adya 
in Yajnavalkya’s text in the sense which Vig 3 "ane 8 hwar 
assigns to it. Any how, property acquired by inheritance 
or the like is not expressl^^ included, in the Chandrika, 
under the cotegorj’^ of Stridhan. In the Ma^’ukha there 
is a distinction made between jmr ihhasik and iV^parabJiasik 
j Stridhan. But the alone seems to be recog- 

nized as Stridhan by the author of the Chandrika. 

The classification of Stridhan proper is very nearly 
the same in the Chandiika and the Mayukha. The 
author of the Mitakshara does not make any distinction 
between the different kinds of Stridhan, for purposes of 
1 succession. Vijnaneshwar la^ s down the same rule for 
all kinds of Stridhan. But the texts are so conflicting 
that they cannot be reconciled except by assigning to 
them different fields of application ; and Vi jnan^sh war’s 
views have not been accepted by any of the later com- 
mentators. 

After taking into consideration all the texts with re- 
ference to the course of succession to Stridhan, Deva- 
nanda arrives at the following conclusions. 

That the text of Mann and Vrihaspati which authorise 
the joint succession of sons and daughters, relate to the 
Anwadheya Stridhan and to the affectionate gifts of the 
husband. 
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2. That the exclusive ri^ht of maiden daughters re- 
lates to the mothers Yautaka as declared by one of the 
texts of Manu. 

8. That the text of Goutama applies to the other kinds 
of Stridban of a married woman ; and that the heirs to 
such Stiidhan, in the first instance, are the unmarried 
daughter, and the married daughter who is unprovided. 

To the Anwadheya and the J^iotidatta, unmarried 
daughters succeed simultaneously with sons. If there be 
no unmarried daughters, then mariied daughters sliare 
with sons according to the text of Viihaspati. Widowed 
daughters cannot share with sons. The Chandrika is 
silent as to who are the heirs in default of sons and 
married daughters. In the absence of any provision to 
the contrary, in the Chandiika and the M.adhavya, the 
Mitakshara is followed in the Dravira school ; but as 
there is no authoritative decision on the point, it is diffi- 
cult to say what the law is in the Southern school. 

To the Yautaka, maiden daughters alone succeed, in the 
first instance under tlie text of Manu to that effect. In 
default of maiden daughters sons take the Yautaka of 
their mother. The Chaiidrika is silent as to who should 
succeed to mother’s Yautaka in default of sons. 

To the other kinds of Stridhan of a married woman, the 
heirs, in d^ault of unmarried and unprovided daughters, 
are the daughter’s daughter, daughter’s son, sons, son’s 
sons as under the Mitakshara. In default of all those, 
the daughter of a rival wife of a superior caste may take. 
Grandchildren, whether son’s sous or daughter’s sons, 
take stirpes and not per capita. 

The order of succession to the property of a woman 
who leaves no progeny, that is, neither children nor 
grandchildren, is regulated by the form of marriage, as in 
other schools. From the texts bearing on the point, the 
author of the Chandrika deduces the following rules : 

1. The property of a childless woman goes to her 
husband, if she had been married in one of the five 
approved forms. 

2. In other cases, it reverts to her father or other 
kinsmen from whom she had received it ; and it is only 
in default of such kinsmen, that the husband inherits in 
such cases. 

8. The Sulka of a married woman is taken by her 
brother and mother in fiiicceRsion. uTifl rmf Uv -fl 1 ^ ntr WAV* 
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4. Sulka of an unmarried damsel is taken by the 
giver, 

5. Property, other than Sulka, belonging to unmarried 
damsels is taken by the brother^ mother and father in 
succession as declared by the text of Baudhayana* quoted 
below and in page 389 ante. 

According to the text of Brihaspati quoted in page 388 
ante the heirs to Stridhan, in default of all those men- 
tioned above, are the following : 

j 1. Sister’s son, 

2. The husband’s sister’s son. 

3. The husband’s bi other’s son. 

4. The brother’s son. 

6. The son-in-law, 

' 6. Husband’s younger brother. 

In default of all these, stepsons succeed except in the 
case of property given by father to a daughter who is 
married to a husband of a superior class, in which latter 
case the children of the rival wife of a superior class 
take even before the husband. 

The author of the Cliandrika expressly says that right 
to mother’s Stridhan is not acquired by birth, but at the 
time of the death of the mother. 


Section V. 

LAW OF SUCCESSION TO STRIDHAN 
BENGAL SCHOOL. 


Jimutavahana and his followers divide Stridhan into the 
three following classes, for purposes of inheritance : 


OlMRifiOft" 
felon of 8tri« 
dhRn for pur- 
poses of suo- 
BOMion. 


1. Maiden’s property, 

2. Ajautaka property. 

3. Jautaka and Pitridatta. 

With regard to the maiden’s property, the heirs are ia 
the following order : * 


• ^ vrnjrs i 

Payabha^a, chap. IT, sec III, para 7. 
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1. Brothers of the whole blood. 

I 2. Mother. 

I 3. Father. 

If a female di^s before marriage, the property given 
her by the person to whom she had been a£auced goes' 
back to the giver. 


2. Succession to Ajaukika* 

The general rules as to tl»e course of succession to 
Stridban apply only to Ajautaka property. The special 
rules apply to Jautaka and Pitiidatta. (Daya., chap IV, 
sec. II, para. 13 ) The texts quoted in paras 1-6, sec II, 
chap. IV of the Dayabhag.i apply only to Ajautaka, 
according to the Bengal authoiities. These texts lay down|pp^*'J^^* 
that sons and the unmarried daughters inheiit suiuil-l 
taneously, in the first instance. Ib para 9. It has been 
held that ^maiden daughter’ means not only unmarried 
but unbetrotliedj^ and that a betrothed daughter has 
ngKfTo inherit mother’s Stiidhan jointly with a son 
Sree Nath Gangooly v Sorvo Mongola, 10 W. R 488. 

If there be no son or unmarried daughter then the 


mother’s Ajautaka property goes to married daughters 
who have or are likely to have male issue. (Dayabhaga, 
chap. IV, sec. II, para. 9 ; Kraiua Sangraha, chap. II, 
sec. IV, partt. 5.) 

In default of married daughters the Ajautaka property 
goes in the following order — 

r Dayabhaga, chap. IV, 
Son’s son . . \ sec. II, para. 11 ; Krama 

At. Daughter’s son . j Sangiaha, chap. II, sec. 

tIV, para. 7. 


3 Son’s grandson 

4. Step-son 

5. Step-grandson 

6. Step-great-grandson 

7. Widowed daughter 


Krama Sangraha, chap. 
II, sec. IV, paia. 9. 

Ib. para. 10. 


Order of 
luooeesion 
kmong ohild 
»n. 


According to the Davabhaga, the step-son ought to be 
placed before daughtei’s son. (Dayabhaga, chap. IV, 
sec. Ill, para. 83.) 

Jimutavahana places the widowed daughter after 
daughter’s sons. But the reason assigned for doing so differenoe 
shows that Sreekisheu is quite justified in putting the 
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great-grandson before tbe widowed daughter. The 
children are certainly not children. But Jimuta has 
placed the step-son before even tbe daughter’s sons, and 
Sreekisben cannot be said t<^tbe in direct conflict with the 
Dayabhaga when he places the stepchildren before the 
widowed daughter. 

According to the text of Devala quoted in para. 6, sec. 
II, chap. IV of the D^ayabhaga, the heirs to A jautaka Stri- 
dhan, in default of children, are—* 

1. Husband. 

2, Mother, brother, father.* 

Jimutavahana has not, however, made any comment or 
remark with regard to that part of the text which lays 
down the course of succession in default of children. 
According to the text, the husband succeeds before parents 
and brother. But Jimuta has laid down that the heirs to 
Ajautaka are— • 

1. Brother. 

2. Mother. 

' 3. Father. 

/ 4. Husband. t 

There are texts which declare that, in certain special 
cases, the husband succeeds first of all. Tht*re are also 
texts which declare that in certain other special cases the 
parents succeed first. Jimuta had therefore no other 
alternative than to lay down that the general rule is as 
stated the above Jimuta has deduced the rule from the 
texts quoted in paras. 10 and 12 of sec. HI of chap. IV 
of the Dayabhaga. 

Prom what is stated in para. 13, sec. Ill, chap. IV, it 
|appears that, according to Jimuta, the Ajautaka Stri- 
dlian of a childless female goes to her brothers and 
I parents, in preference to her husband, whatever be the 
lorm in which she may have been married. Sreekishen, 
however lays down that even in respect of Ajautaka Stri- 

♦ vrrst i 

WTif r wTwr fqmft wr i 

Devsla. 

t Se« Krftma Sangraha, chap II, sec III, paras. 14, 19, 
Dayabhaga, chap. IV, sec II, para 27 
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Aan, t&e order of succession varies according to the form 
of marriage. (Krama Sangraha, chap. 11, sec. lY, paraw 
3 1 : commentary on the Duyabhaga, P. C. Tagore’s Edi* 
tion, page 179.) 

There is thus an apparent conflict between Jimuta and 
kis commentator. With reference to this apparent con» 
flict, it has been held that the authority of the Daya^ 
bhaga must prevail over that of Sr^jpkisben, and that in 
respect of that kind of Ajautaka which is called Ana4 
dheyaka the brother is a preferable heir to the husbaud>.| 
('Hury Mohun Saha v, Sonataii, 1. L R. 1 Cal. 275) 

It may, however, be stated here that Sreekishen’s doc- 
trine is not only supported by the text of Devala upon 
which Jimuta mainly relies in support of the position 
that sons and unmarried daughters succeed simultane- 
ously, but the doctrine of the Kiama Sangraha is certain- 
ly more consistent with the custom of the country, and 
the general spirit of the shasters. 

According to the shasters^ a Hindu is strictly forbidden 
from accepting any gift either from his daughter, or front, 
kis son-in-law. The Aditya Puran says — 

fW ITW w * 

[The son-in-law ought to be revered as the god Vishnu, 
and nothing should be done that is likely to offend him. 
So long as the daughter does not give birth to a son, her 
father is not to take any food in her house, and where the 
daughter is married in the Brahmo form, the prohibition 
is perpetual.] 

Such being the injunction of the Shasters, Hindu 
fathers never accept the most trivial gifts from their 
married^ daughters, and if the daughter dies in the house 
of the father, her ornaments, clothes, &c. are all sent 
to the husband, even though originally given by the father 
kimself. ifven if the father be legally entitled to suc- 
ceed to Ajautaka, in preference to the husband, still very 
few would take advantage of that law. The law and 
religion of the Hindus being derived from the same 
source, it can hardly be said that there can be any incon- 
sist^cj between, t^ two in any case. Considering alL 
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this it seems to me desirable that the apparent eoti* 
flict between Jimuta and bis commentator should be 
explained away if possible, and Sreekishen’s Tiew accepted 
in the matter 

Paras. 4, 13, 15, 25, 26, sec. Ill, chap. IV of the Daya- 
bhaga certainly indicate that, in the opinion of the 
>founder of the Bengal school, the brother, mother and 
father succeed before Jb^sband, whatever be the form of 
marriage, in which the deceased was married. Taking, 
|however, these paras, in connection with the context, 
lit may be said that Jimuta means nothing more than that 
^the brother may succeed whatever be the form of marriage 
of his deceased sister. It is nowhere expressly said in 
the Dayabhaga that the operation of the general rule 
stated in para. 29 may not be quahhed in special cases 
when tlie property is Ajautaka. However that be, it 
must be admitted that according to the authority of the 
Dayabhaga as intepreted by the decisions of the High 
Court, the heirs to the Ajautaka property of a childless 
woman are— 

1. Brother. 

{ 2. Mother. 

; 8. Father. 

I 4. Husband. 

f * 

8. Succession to Jautaha. 

The general rules relating to succession to Stridhan 
apply only to Ajautaka. In respect of Jautaka there are 
special rules which make the course of succession to such 
property somewhat different. In the first place, unmar- 
ried daughters alone succeed to such property, in the first 
instance. Manu says— 

Maua, IX, 131. 

[The mother’s Jautaka belongs to the unmarried 
daughter.] 

Then again there is a text of Gautama^ which declares 
that Stridhan goes to daughters unbetrothed, betrothed 
and married. (Dayabhaga, chap. lY, sec. II. para. 13.) 
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The result is, that daughters succeed in the following 
order where the property is J autaka : 

' 1, Unmarried daughter. 

2, Betrothed daughter. 

8. Married daughter 
4. Widowed daughter. 

In default of daughters of any of the above classes, the 
son and other heirs succeed in the following order : 



! 4 

Is: 
; 6 . 
J 7. 


Son 

Daughter’s son 
Son’s son 



As the daughter excludes 
the son, so the daughter’s son 
excludes son’s son (D. K, S. 
chap. II, sec. Ill, para. 9). 


Son’s grandson. 
Stepson . 

Stepson’s son. 
Stepson’s grandson. 


The course of succession to the Jautaka of a childless 
woman varies according to the form of marriage. It will 
be remembered that, according to the general rule which 
applies to Ajautaka, the heirs to a childless female are — 


1. Brother, 
o 2. Mother. 
8. Father. 

4. Husband. 


But there is a text of Manu which declares that the 
Jautaka property of a childless female married in any 
approved form goes, in the first instance, to the husband. 
(Manu, IX, 196). The result is that the heirs of Jautaka 
in such cases are~ 

* 1. Husband. 

) 2. Brother. 

I 3. Mother. 

I 4. Father. 

Then again there is a text of Manu which declares that 
the Jautaka of a childless female married in any of the 
disapproved forms goes, in the first instance, to heT 
parents. (Manu, IX, 197.) The result is that the heira 
to Jautaka in such cases are— 
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1. Mother. 

2. Father. 

8. Brother. 

4. Husband.. 

After this point there is no difference in the course of 
succession^ on the ground of the property being Jautaka. 
or Ajautaka. 

4. Pitndatta, 

With regard to Pitridatta or property given by father 
before or after marriage, there is a special rule according- 
to which such property goes, in the first instance, to the 
unmarried daughter alone In the Krama Sangraha, Sree- 
kishen has laid down that the course of succession to 
Pitridatta is similar to that in respect of Jautaka But,, 
in the author’s commentary on the Dayabliaga, he hae 
expressed a different opinion ; and considering the word- 
ing of the text it is difficult to say whether what is laid 
down by Sreekishen in his commentary is more acceptable 
than what is stated in the Krama Sangraha. Property 
given by father before or after marriage must be regarded 
as Ajautaka, and the course of succession to such property 
must be the same as in respect of any other Ajautaka, 
except so far as the operation of the general rules ia 
qualified by special texts. The special texts'^ in respect 
of Pitridatta only declare that such property goes to the- 
unmarried daughter alone in the first instance, and that 
if the female dies childless, then it goes to her brother.. 
Such being the case, there is no direct authority for 
saying that all daughters succeed to the Pitridatta before 
sons ; nor is there any clear authority for saying that the 
course of succession to the Pitridatta of a childless female 
is the same as that in respect of the Jautaka of such 
female. In fact, in some manuscript copies of the Krama 
Sangraha, it is stated that the course of devolution of 
Pitridatta is similar to that of Ajautaka after a certain 
point. In the translation and printed copies, j;he reading 
IS Jautaka instead of Ajautaka. 

In the case of Jadu Nath Sircar f. Basunta Kumar, (19 
W. R. 264) the question arose whether in respect of 
Pitridatta, the brother is a preferable heir to the hus^ 


* Mann, IX, ISS ; Katyana quoted in oliap. IV, seo. Ill^para. 12. 
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1»and in every case. If the course of devolution of 
Pitridatta be like that of Jautaka* then, in certain case8> 
the husband would succeed before the brother. But in 
para. 16, sec. Ill, chap. II of the Krama Sangraha, Sree*- 
Kisben has apparently laid down, in accordance with the 
authority of the Dayabbaga, that in respect of Pitridatta 
the brother is the heir in every case. In the case of 
Jadu Nath Sircar v, Basunta Kumar, (19 W. R. 264) the 
late Mr, Justice Mitter delivered a very learned judg- 
ment in which His Lordship attempted to reconcile the ^ 
apparent inconsistency in the Krama San grab a. The 
learned Judge laid down that the course of devolution* 
of Pitridatta and Jautaka is similar only down to the 
^-wife’s great-grandson. But, in respect of Pitridatta, 
the brother succeeds before husband, in every case, and 
not merely in the case iii which the deceased was married 
in the Asura, or any other disapproved form. The mode 
in which the learned Judge reconciled the apparent incon- 
sistency in the Krama Sangraha is clearly erroneous, as 
will appear on reference to the original, and on reference 
to the author^s commentary on the Dayabhaga. In the 
commentary, it is distinctly stated that in respect of 
the Ajautaka given by the father, the course of devolu- 
tion, on failure of heirs down to the cowife’s great-grand- 
son and widowed daughter, is the same as that in respect 
of Jautaka, i, e., in certain cases the husband inherits 
before brother. In fact, there can be no doubt whatever 
that Sreekishen does not accept the plain meaning of the 
passage of the Da 3 ^abhaga which he has aj)parently quoted 
with approval in chap. II, sec. Ill, para. 16 of the 
Krama Sangraha. The apparent conflict cannot be ex- 
plained away in the manner suggested by Mr. Justice 
Mitter in the case under notice. Sreekishen is clearly of 
opinion that the devolution of the Pitridatta Ajautaka 
of a childless female is similar to that of Jautaka. The 
conflict between him and his master cannot be reconciled 
except by* showing that the text of the Dayabhaga is 
capable of being interpreted in the manner Sreekishen 
has done. 

As the law now is, the brother succeeds before husband J 
in respect of Pitridatta, as in respect of other kinds ofi 


♦ Fide D. K. S, chap II, gee. V, para. 8. 
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Ajantaka, whatever be the form in which deceased pro* 
prie tress was married. 

Immoveable property given by husband. 

According to Jimutavahana Stridhan is that property 
over which a female has absolute power. Dayabhaga, 
chap. IV, sec I, para. 18. As females have no power to 
alienate immoveable property given by husband, the ques- 
tion arises whether such property can be regarded as 
Stridhan. If such property be Stridhan then the course 
of succession to it would be regulated by the law relating 
to Stridhan. But if it be not Stridhan then it would be 
difficult to say what the course of succession to such 
property is. As Jimutavahana does not lay down any 
special rules in respect of such property, it must be 
ncluded under the category of Stridhan. Jimuta^s defini- 
tion of Stridhan must be taken to be supplementary, so as 
to include also other kinds of property which are declared 
by express texts to be Stridhan. 

Remote heirs to Stridhan. 

With reference to the succession of remote heirs to 
Stridhan, the most important text is that of Vnhaspati* 
quoted in para. 31, sec. III, chap. IV of the Dayabhaga. 

If the order of enumeration of heirs in tAe text be 
accepted as the order of succession, then in default of the 
groui> of heirs consisting of the brother, mother, father 
and husband, the course of devolution of all kinds of Stri- 
dhan would be as follows : 

] 1. Sister’s son. 

I 2. Husband’s sister’s son. 

1 8. Husband’s brother’s son. 

§ 4. Brother’s son. 

^ 5. Son-in-law. 

* 6. Husband’s younger brother. 


^ - - ^ ■ _ 
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Bat Jimuta vail ana and liis followers place bnsband’s 

f 'ou tiger brother at the head of the group ; and the hus- 
itind’s brother’s sons are placed immediately after hus- 
liand’s younger brother. The result is that the order of 
succession among the remote heirs is as follows : — * 

1. Husband’s younger brother. 

2. Husband’s brother’s sop. 

8. Sister’s son. 

4. Husband’s sister’s son. 

^ 5. Brother’s son. 
i 6. Soii-ia-law. 

In default of remote heirs down to the son-in-law, the 
husband’s father and elder brother succeed aceordiiiir 
to nearness of connection through the Pinda. Jn default 
of Sapiudas, the remote heirs called Sakulyas and Sonni- 
nodakas succeed in the same order as lu respect of the 
property of males. (D K S. chap. II, sec. vl, para. 10.) 

The most difficult chapter in the Dayabhaga is that 
which deals with the order of succession to Stridhan of 
a childless female. Jiinuta has done his best to reconcile 
the conflicting texts But bis exposition of the law is 
too concise, and would have been altogether unintelligi* 
ble to the ordinary reader, but for the commentary 
of SreekisBen Prom the scattered hints contained in 
the Dayabhaga, the commentator has worked out the 
details with marvellous ability. But in doing so, he has, 
introduced new sources of difficulty by apparently differ- 
ing from his master, in some cases. Then again Sree- 
kishen has not, in all cases, shown how his conclusions 
are deducible from the text of the Dayabhaga. The 
result is, that the law as laid down in the Krama Sangraha 
and in the Commentary, seems sometimes altogether arbi- 
trary and discordant. I have done my best to give the 
necessary explanations, in order that the reader may see 
how the law has been, or may be worked out, for practical 
nurposes. My object has been to make the exposition 
interesting, and at the same time easy to remember. How 
far I have succeeded in attaining these objects, is a question 
upon which it is not for me to pronounce any opinion. 

* Dayabhaga, chap. lY, Beo. Ill paxa 87 
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ABEYANCE— 

^auocession never remains in, pp. 51, 231. 

ACCOUNT— 

nfhb of members of a joint family to demand aooonnt from mana« 
ger, p 167 

mode of taking* account before partition, p. 167. 

ACCUMULATION— 

trusts for, unlawful, p 217, 

of surplus income of ancestral estate considered as part of ancestral 
estate, p. 162. 

of surplus income of estate inherited by a female is not stridhany 
p 355 

ACHARYA— 

daughter of Acharya not eligible for marriage, p. 76. 

Tanti 10 Guru is not entitled to inherit as Aoharya, p. 307. 

ACQUIESCENCE— 

when it operates as an estoppel, p. 142. 


* It has been shown in the chapter on adoption, that, when a widow adopts a 
child, she does so on her own account, and not as agent for her husband. At any 
evf^iits, there is no dispute as to the fact that the existence of permission to 
adopt cannot be regarded as equivalent to conception in the womb. Such being 
the case, the son adopted by the widow of a deceased person cannot take a vested 
interest from the date of tlie adoptive father’s death like a posthumous son. It is^ 
therefoi;e, difficult to see on what principle the right vested in the widow is divested 
in favor'of the son adopted by her. The point has been discussed in page 144 , but 
no satisfactory conclusion has been arrived at there. It appears to me now that 
the widow and the rest can succeed only to the estate of a sonless man. A 
man cannot be sonless, if there is possibility of lua having son* When a son 
IS actually adopted by the widow of a deceased person, he is no longer sonless ; 
and the estate of the deceased not being thenceforth that of a sonless person, it 
cannot rightfully belong to any one but the son. The existence of male Issue 
is a sufficiently powerful cause to destroy the kind of right which a female can 
have in the property of her husband. Dajabhaga, Chap. XT, Sec. I, para. 27. 

A pa.rt of the above reasoning would apply to the case of the son of a dis* 
qualified person, born after the death of his grandfather Considering the wording 
of the texts and commentaries, there can be no doubt whatever that collaterala 
cannot inherit as heirs to one who is not sonless But if the deceased owner be 
without a duly qualified son, grandson, or great grandson at the time of Ins deatlk 
thqii his estate must go to Ins collaterals, even though there be possibility of 
mine issue being born afterwards. According to Hindu law, property cannot 
remain without an owner, and succession necessarily opens immediately on the 
death of the owner. The estate being, under the circumstances, vested in colta* 
terals, it cannot be divested by the subsequent birth of a grandson or great grand* 
eon, cnless it be allowed that, in such a case, collaterals take only as trustees an 
ail respect of posthumous sons. The ruling laid down by the Bengal High Court 
in the case of Ao/y Da* v, Kuken Da* (2 B. L. U , p. 115) is a necessMry 
consequence of the Dayabhaga doctrine that succession opens immediately on 
the death of the owner. Considering, however, tlie inequitable result of the ruling, 
and considering also that it is inconsistent with the very Iraaiework of the Osya* 
bhaga. It seems that there is room lor reconsideration. 
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ACQUIS! I IONS- 

of a female by labor or skill, not her RtrKlhan, p 370, 

St*e Bki^V'ACQuiuko PuopBuiy. 

ACTS— 

Act XXI of 1850, Freedom of Religion, pp 100, 231, 23.3, 203, 352. 
Act XV of 1850, Hindu Widow Marriage, pp 00, 70, 100, 351. 

Act XL of 1858, Protection of Minor j)p 97, 109, 

Act IX of 1801, Ctisto<iy of Minors, p 97, 

Act VII of 1870, Court-fee, pp 141, 209 

Act IX of 1871. liimitation, p 141 

Act I^I of 1871 Hindu Wilb Act, p 220 

Act Ix of 1872, Contract, p 78 

Act IX of 1875. Indian Majority p 05, 

Act 1 of 1877 S^K5ciflc Uohof, p 78 
Act III of 1877, Registration, p 12.3. 

'Act XV of 1877, Limitation, pp. 98, HO, 260, 306 
Act I of 1879, Stamp, p 123 
, Act IX of 1879, Conrt of Wards, p 116. 

Act V of 1881, Probate and Lotteis of Administration, p 220. 

Act X of 1882. Criminal Procedure, p 270. 

Act XIV of 1882, Civil Procedure, pp, 98, 361. 

ADHIVEDANIKA— 

one of the several kinds of itti tilhnn^ being property given by husbaxkd 
at the time of lus marriage with another wife, p. 373. 

ADHYAGNI— 

. deilno<l. p 372 

ADIIYAVAHANIKA— 
defined, p. 373. 

ADOPTION— 

1, The several kinds of subsidiary sons, p 107 

the onuses which have made all of them obsolete with the exception 
of the dattaka p 1 08 

j^rpetuation of lineage i» the main object in, p 109 

2. \Vho may adopt — 

persons who have no male issue may adopt, p 115 
a man who has a nephew oi daughter a son may adopt, p 116, 
a man who has one adopted son cannot take another, p. 116. 
widower or baoheloi may adopt, p. 116. 
minor may adopt, p 116 

BanotioQ of the Court of Waids necessary, if tho minor be under 
the gnurdiimship of tho Court p 110 
excluded persons may adopt, if the cau^e of exclusion be not such 
as to make the person inoapable of perfoi-miug the ceremony, 

p. 116. 

adopts BOD of excluded person cannot take as heir to any except 
the adoptive father, p 117. 

females can adopt with the sanction of their husbands, p. 117. 
widows cannot adopt in Mithila. p. 117. 

in Bombay, widows can adopt in the absence of prohibition, 
p 117. 

in Southern India, widows can adopt with the consent of sapia- 
das, p. 117. 

if the husband has a son by another wife, then a female can* 
not adopt even with tho sanction of the husband, p. 120. 
an unchaste widow cannot adopt, p 118. 
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ADOPTION— ) 

simultimeoas adoption of one oliild by oacb of ibe scTeral wivea 
of the same person allowable according to the shasters, and 
nsnal in practice, p 1 IG 

but such adoption has been declared illegal by the High Court 
of Bengal (I L II , 0 Calc . p 50 ) 

3, Widowed females adopt in their own right, and not as agent for 
their husbands, pp 1 18-122 

4 Permission to ailopt may be given verbally p 123. 

bat if given by deed, the same niuvt be stamped and registered, 

p 12^ • 

permission may be conditional, p 123. 
permission inoffoctual till acted tij^ion p 121, 
may be exorcised at anj time, p 122, 

6, ll7<e vuty que in adopt ton — 

only parents may give, p 124. 

orphan cannot be taken as a dattaka, p 124. 

6, TI7/^» air clnfihli for — 

the boy must bo of the same caste, p 124 

must be the son of persons between whom and the adopter there 
could be appointment to raise issue ]> 12G 
mloption of bi other’s son is most piopei, p 125 
among the twiee-l>orn classes, (!) daughter’s son, (2) si'^tor’s 
sou (3) maternal aunt’s sou cannot bo taken iii adoption, 
p 125 

wife’s brother’s son may bo taken m adoption, p 125. 
it is doubtful whether a widow can adopt her brother’s son. 
p 12h 

an only son cannot be taken in adoption, p. 127, 
eldest son should not be taken, p 12^1 

Lut adoption of eldest son is not invalid according to the deci« 
siODs of the Courts, p 129 

^ a boy whoso age exceeds five years cannot bo adopted according 
to the Dattakamimansa. p 130 

according to the Ohandnka. the primary porio<l for investiture 
with the sacred thread is the maximum limit of age, p 131. 
there is no limit as to age in the Bombay Presidency and m the 
Punjab, p. 132. 

7, Necessity of cere monies^ 

relationship of father and son cannot be created except by mati* 
trait, p. 133 

it has been held that, among Sudras, uo ceremonies are neoes* 
sary beyond giving and taking, p 1 3G. 
are ceremonies necessary when an adoption is made by a female 
of the twice-born class, p 137. 

8. Effect of invalid adopt%on'~- 

no change of paternity can take place by mere giving and 
taking, p. 137. 

by gift the adopter might acquire dominion in former times, 
p 136 

but slavery being illegal now, no such result can take place at 
the present time, p. 137. 

9. Adopted son*s right of xnheritance, p 139. 

if there be uo aurasa^ adopted son takes the whole estate, p. 139. 
if an aurasa be born after adoption, then the adopted son takes 
a third share in Bengal, and a fourth share in oUier provinces, 
p. 139. 
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ADOP VlO}!f^( rtnnta.) 

among Hudrsn, Bon of a da<gi, or female stlave, takcA equal ehare 
with the adopted sou, Jtce 0>iandrikn, Bee V, {lara 30 
the adopted son may inherit as heir to collateral relations of 
the father and mother, pp 139-140 
adopted son's right to inherit adoptive mother's str^dhan^ p 385. 

10, Suttfor $ettinff cMtdean adoption,^ 

period of limitation, p. 141* * 

court*fee, p, 141. 
onus of proof, pp. 141 >143 , 
estoppel, p, 142. 

a decision in favor of or against the validity of adoption la 
not a judgment in ri'vi, p 148 

11, Ji emit of adoption by pp. 144-148, 

estate vested iii the widow is divested in favor of the child 
a<lopt6d by her, p 1 44 

in a Mitaksbara family the child adopted by the widow of a 
deceased member becomes a co-owner from the date of adop- 
tion, p 145 

son adopted by stepmother of a deceased person cannot take, 
p. 14tt. 

the right of an adopted son originates from the date of adop- 
tion, p 147, 

12, Eritrima foim of adoption prevails only in Mithila, p 148. 

who may take and who may give, p. 149. 
no ceremonies necessary, p 149 
relationship couhuod to the parties, p. 149. 

ADUhTERY— 

adulterous wife may be forsaken, if her adultery be followed by 
pregnancy, or if she refuses to perform penance, p 100. 
ailulterer punishable under the Penal Code, p 101 
whether a civil suit lies against an adulterer, p 101 ^ 

the child begotten of adulterous intercourse con have no right of 
inheritance even among Sudros p 257. 
but IS entitled to maintenance, p 257 

ciioumstanoes under which an i^ultorous wife may bo turned out of 
doors, and deprived of maintenance, p. 2G0. 

AGE— 

proper age for adoption, p. 129. 

for marriage, pp. 64, 63. 

AGNATE— 

daughter of an agnate cannot be taken in marriage, p 70. 
agnates succeed before cognates according to Mitaksbara, p 272. 
only saptnda agnates succeed before cognates according to /ihe 
Dayabbaga, p. 345. 

AGREEMENT— 

mere interchange of deeds of agreement not sufficient to ^effect a 
valid adoption, p. 136. 
in restraint of marriage void, p. 79. 
in derogation of rights of an adopted son, p. 148« 
against partition, p 244* 

AJAUTAKA STRIDHAK— 
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ALIENATION— 

futlier^H powers over his self -acquired property and over ancestral 
moveables, p. 171. 

sale of anceHtrul immoveable property by father when vahd, 
pp 172—183 

power of a coparcener in a Mitakshara family to alienate his own 
interest p 186. 

conflicting decisions, p. 187 
how reconcilable, p 187 

equitable relief given by the Bcng'%1 High Court to purchaser of the 
interest of a co-owner when a sale by such co-owner is set aside, 
V 18 '> 

power of a Hindu father in Bengal to alienate ancestral property, 
p 191 

the principle /riefww 18 not the foundation of the Dayabhaga 

doctrine. ]) 193. 

power ol a Hindu widow to alienate property inherited, p BfiS 
power of manager of a religious endowment to make alienation, 
p 242. 

power of manager of joint family, p 168 

effect of testamentary direction against alienation, p. 217. 

ANCESTRAL PROPERTY— 

distinction between ancestral and self-acquircd property, p. 16K 
unobstructed heritage is ancestral property, p Ihl. 
savings and profits of ancestral property arc parts of ancestral cstato, 
p 1G2 

the effect of converting ancestral moveables into immoveable pro- 
perty, p 1 62 

property given by grandfather to father is ancestral property in the 
bands of the father, p 162 

if ancestral property is improved it is still ancestral, p 162 
prefl^rty purchased with money borrowed on tbo security of ances- 
tral property is ancestral, p. 162 

ancestral property being cleared from debts by the father is still 
ancestral, p. 163 

power of Hindu father to alienate ancestral property, pp. 170, 191. 

See Aliknation. 

ANNADHBYA— 

definition of p 373 

rule of succession to Annadhcya, p 893 

ANUVADA— 

definition of, p. 49. 

an interpretation which makes a rule of law a mere Anurada ought 
* to be avoided if possible, p. 128. 

APABipHASIK STRIDHAN— 

durtlinotion between Paribhasik and Apanbhasik Stridhan recognised 
only in the Maynkha, p. 376. 
course of snooeasion to Apanbhasik Stridhan, p. 387. 

APAV1DHA-. 

one of the several kinds of subsidiary sons, p. 107. 

APPOINTBD DAUGHTBR— 

won of aa appomted daughter oquul to an auroM won, p. 108. 
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ASCETIC— 

property of. is taken by disciple or fellow ascetic aocordinp^ to the 
text of Tajnyavalkya on the subject, see Dayabhag’a, Chap. XI, 
Sec. VI, para. 85. 

ASSETS— 

the interest of a deceased coparcener in a Mitakehara family is 
extinguished by his death, and ^ creditor of the deceased person 
cannot attach the joint family property as assets, p 186 
son IS morally liable to pay the debts of the father whether there be 
joint family property or nOut p 172 
if there be a money>decree against the father alone, and the interest 
of the father be not attached in his lifetime, then, after his death, 
the family property cannot be attached as assets in the hands of 
the son Karnataka v. Andvkurt^ I L 11 , 5 Mad , 2.32 
collateral heirs are bound to pay the debts of the last owner, to the 
extent of assets, p 184. 

ASUUA— 

form of marriage in which the father of the girl takes money from 
the biidegroom, p 80 

oouise of succession to the stridhan of a female married in the 
as Hi a form, p. 397. 

ATIDESH- 

extension of a rule of law to an analogous case, p. 49. 
atidesh from atuiesh is not allowed, p 383. 

AURASA— 

definition of, p. 108 

the sou of a remanied widow cannot be regarded as an autasa son, 

p 106, 

the share of an auram son born after adoption, pp, 139, 332. 

AUTHORITY. Soa Adoption. 

BANDHUS— 

definition of, p 46 

succeed after all kinds of agnates according to the Mitakshara p 845, 
Buoooed along with sapinda agnates according to the Dayabhaga, 
p 345. 

BASTARDS— 

among the higher classes, entitled to maintenance, acoording to the 
Mitakshara, p. 257 

not entitled to maintenance in Bengal after attaining majority, 
p 267. 

take half the share of an anrasa son among Sudras.* 


^ It has been held by the Bombay High Court that an illegitimate son <of a 
Sudra takes a vested interest liy birth in the father’s property, and that such son 
may take the whole estate by smvivorship on the death of the legitimate sons of 
the father. (Sadu v. Batza, I. L. R., 4 Bomb., 87 ) 

If the father dies leaving a son by a female slave, and a daughter or daughter's 
son by a married wife, then they all share in the paternal estate according to the 
texts of Sauhitas as well as the opinion of commentators. It may, therefore, be 
contended that the son of a Sudra by a femalo slave does not take a vested 
interest by birth in the paternal estate, out only succeeds as heir at the time fd 
‘ the father. Bat, on the other hand, the Sudra’s illegitimate son takes 
on by father in his lifetime, or by the legitimate sons of the 
♦KflTITim tOit^**"** B ath. The right to share on partition may, it is true, be regarded 
a Bhaie on pu^a^^TH.aad. not to any joint ownership over the whole such, as ts 
father after ins d< 
as dne to special 
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BAUDHYANA- 

exoludes females fiom inbentnxicc, p 202 

definition of the term * sapinda ^ in Bandh jana is the foundation of 
the definition of the term in the Dayabhaga, pp. 322, 328. 

BENGAL LAW— 

points of difference between Bengal law and that of the Mitakshara 
as to inheritance, p 345 

partition is superfluous under the Bengal law, p. 311, 

See Alienation, Stridhan. 

BEQUEST— 

in favor of an unborn person voia,pp 2 1C, 217, 
to a female ranks as stridhan, p 37‘> 

BETROTHAL— 

does not constitute marriage, p. 77 
manner in which betrothal takes place, p 78. 

BHINNA GOTRA SAPINDAS— 

are all Bandhus under tlie Mitakshara, p 290 

BLINDNESS— 

must be congenital in cider to operate as a ground for exolusion 
from inheritance, p 23 1 

BOMBAY— 

the authority of the Mayukha is paramount m the Island of Bombay 
and in Gujrat, p 29 

acquired by legitimate sons from the date of their birth. But in the same way 
the right of legitimate d.iughters an<l daughtoi’s sons to share with the illegiti- 
mate son may be said to be due to special texts The texts, however, which declare 
the right of illegitimate sons to ‘'hare, on partition by father or legitimate brothers, 
precede those which declaie the right of the legitimate daughter and daughter’s sou 
to share with the illegitimate son Now, there is a rule of interpretation accord- 
ing to which extiaordinar 3 ^ assumptions and far-fetched interpretations ought to bo 
avoided po long as possible. B\ the application of the lule to the case under 
consideration, it follows that the light of illegitimate sons to share, on partition by 
father or legitimate brothers, ougnt to be regarded as due to proprietary right 
acquired bv birth. The light of legitimate daughters and daughter’s son to 
share with the illegitimate son is to be ascribetl to special texts. 

The child born of adulterous intercourse is a kshetiqja son The k»hetraja 
as not recognized in the piescnt age, and such son cannot inherit It has been 
held that the illegitimate son of a collateral c innot inherit (Marsh, 610 ) 

It has been held bv the High Coiiit of Bengal that a woman who is kept 
111 continuous concubinage is not necessarily a female slave within the meaning 
of the texts which declare that the son of a Sudra b^" a female slave is entitled to 
inherit. Though the commentaiy of Sreckishen seems, at first sight, to favor the 
view that the son of a concubine is entitled to inherit among Sudras, yet the 
interpretation put upon the text of the Da} abhagn and of the Sauhitas by tlie 
Bengal High Court is more acceptable on the ground that it would make the 
usage and practice prevailing in the country consistent with the law. In Bengal 
at least, even the lower classes of Sudras seldom, if ever, recognize an illegiti- 
mate son as capable of inheriting Such being the case, the view of the law taken 
by Mr, Justice R. C Mittra in the case of Nai am Dhai a v Rakhal Gain^ I. L, B., 
1 Calc y p 1, seems more acceptable than that apparently suggested by tho 
commentators of the Dayabhaga The existence of an approved custom justifies 
the postulating of a text'of the Vedas, and a foiitort it justifies only that inter- 
pretation of the texts which makes the law consistent with usage and good 
conscience. 

The interpretation put upon the word dasipittra by Mr. Justice R. C. Mittra 
has not been accepted by the High Courts of other Prorinces. It has biMn held 
by the High Court of Allahabad, that a child of a continuous concubine is entitled 
to inherit. {SaraatUty Y,Mannu^ I. L. R , 2 All., 134.} 

52 
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BBAHMO— 

description of the Brahmo form of marriage, p. 81 
oonrse of succesBion to the property of a woman married in the 
Brahmo, or any other approved, form, p. 397. 

BBOTHERS— 

nature of the right of brothers of the whole blood ana those of half 
blood 08 to inheritance, and as to share on partition after reunion, 
pp. 282, 810, 340, 

brother's son ought to be taken in adoption, p 125 
brother's daughter's son is i^apinda according to the Dayabhaga's 
definition of the term, pp 329, 337 
brothers succeed to the property of a maiden sister, pp 389, 392 
inherit the stridhon of their sister before hei husband in certain 
cases, p. 394. 

BURDEN OF PROOF-- 
as to adoption, p 141. 

as to any property being the self -acquired property of any member 
of an undivided family, p 
as to any property being stridhan, p. 380 
as to partition, p 247. 
as to reunion, p 250 

CASTE— 

marriage between persons of different caste formerly allowed, p. 68. 
now obsolete, p 68 

similar change in law of adoption, p. 124 

CEREMONIES— 

the purificatory ceremonies necessary for complete legeneration and 
for removal of taint of seed and womb, p 63 
See Adoption, 133 , sec Mauriage, p 88 

CHARCHITTI— 

divorce takes place among the lower castes in Western India by 
the husband granting ehauhittu p. 103. 

CHASTITY— 

the effect of want of chastity in the wife with regard to her right 
to maintenance, p 260 

an unchaste woman cannot mheiit as hen to a male, p. 351. 
but may inherit as heir to a female p 384 

subsequent uuohastity does not lead to foifeiture according to the 
decisions of the Bengal High Court and of the Privy Council in 
Kohtant v. Mom Jfam Koltta, p 361 
the Hindu law does not declaie m so many words that want of 
chastity leads to forfeituie, p 233. 

but according to Hindu law degradation unexpiated leads to for- 
feiture, p 233 

the effect of degradation has not been saved by Act XXI ‘of 1860, 
though the Courts seem to hold otherwise, p. 233. 

CHRISTIANITY. See CONVBBT 

COGNATE, See Succession. 

CONDITION— 

against alienation, p. 217. 
partition, p. 217. 
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CONDITION-~(^^)n^^?.) 

ae to the nght of the a<)opted son in adoption deed or in the deed by 
which permission is given by husband to his wife to adopt a Sony 
p. 148. 

CONJUGAL RIGHT— 

a civil suit for restitution of conjugal rights lies where the parties 
are Hindus, p 98 

form of the decree in a suit for rostitntion of conjugal rights, p. 98. 
mode in which the decree is enforced, p 98. 

circumstances under which a deorQ^ for restitution of conjugal rights 
may not be granted, p 99 * 

CONSENT— 

conflicting decisions as to the necessity of consent of coparceners to 
the validity of a sale by a coparcener, in n Mitaksbara family, of 
his interest in the undivided property, pp 18r», 187. 
consent of next reversioner sufficient to give validity to an alien- 
ation by a widow, p,-3Cl 

CONSUMMATION— 

not necessary to complete marriage, p. 90. 

CONTRACT— 

natuie and effect of the contract of betrothal, p 77 

specific performance of the contract of betiothal is not decreed, p. 78. 

See AGBI.EMENT. 

CONVERT— 

to Christianity is now subject to the Indian Succession Act, p. 40 
but does not lose any nght already acquiied before the passing of 
that Act, p 40 

does not forfeit any right by the fact of his conversion or by his 
subsequent acts, p 232 

is entitled to a decree for dissolution of marriage if the husband or 
the wife of the convert refuses conjugal association, p 100, 

COPARCENERS See Alienation, Debts, Joint Family, Pabtition, 
SuEvivousnip 

COURT OF WARDS— 

a minor under the guardianship of the Court of Wards cannot adopt 
without the consent of the Court, p IIC 

COVERTURE— 

nature of the right which a Hindu wife enjoys over her husband’s 
property during coverture, pp 346, 349 
power over acquisitions of skill during coverture, p 879. 

CREDITOR— 

^ unsecured creditor of a deceased person has no lien over the pro- 
perty of the deceased before attachment, p 185 
bond fide gift valid against an unsecured creditor, p 185, 
thei claim of the creditor is inferior to that of surviving coparceners 
in a Mitakshera family, p. 188 

husband’s creditor cannot seize wife's property for husband’s debts, 
1 Strange, pp 27, 28 , 2 zb ^ pp. 23, 24. 

CROWN. See Escheat 

CRUELTY— 

what amounts to, p 99 

when It justifies the wife to live separate, p. 99. 
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CUSTODT— 

husband is entitled to the custody of his wife though she be minor, 
p. 97, 

CUSTOM— 

invalid when immoral or opposed to public policy, p 104. 
family custom different from that of the district, 103 
marriage custom among aborigine^ and sects, pp. 82-84 

DAIVA— 

a form of marriage, p 82 ^ 

DAMAGES— 

recoverable for breach of contract of betrothal, p 78, 

DANCING GIRLS— 

regarded by Hindu lawyers as a fifth caste 

BUCcesBion to dancing girls is regulated by custom, 7 Scl Rep , p 273. 

DATTA HOM— 

necessary among the three higher classes p 133 

not necessary according to the decisions of the Courts lu the cose of 
Sudros, p. 1.34 

Adoption, 

DATTAKA. See Adoption 

DAUGHTER— 

inheiitB as heir to fathei, pp 277, 3:>r» 

takes a qualified estate in the pioperty of the father, pp 277, 350. 
takes an absolute estate in Rom bay, p 273 
unmariied daugbtei mhciits liist, pp 277, 135 

after the unmarried daughtei, the maiiied daugliter, who is poor, is 
entitled to inherit the fathei’s wealth, according to the Mitak- 
Bbara, p, 277 - 

widowed daughtei s are excluded under the Dayabhaga, p .337 
daughters take the stridhau of their mothci before sons according 
to the Mitakshara, p 381 

daughters take before sons only ceitain desciiptions of stridhan 
according to the other authorities, pp ,188, 331, 336 
effect of unchastity in the daughter with regard to her right of 
inhcritonoe, pp 278, .154, ,381 

daughter's son is included in the neaiest class of heirs according to 
all the authorities, pp 273, 337 

right of son’s daughteis* son and grandson’s daughter’s son of a 
person himself, and of bis tlireo j>atornal ancestors, to inherit as 
sapindas undoi the Dayabhaga, p 3 18 
an unmarried daughter is entitled to maintenance, p 256 
father is bound to give his daughtei lu marriage to a suitable bride- 
groom at the proper ago, p 34. 

if the father neglects, the daughter may give herself to a suitsThfle 
bridegroom, pp. 31, 105, 

DAUGHTER-IN-LAW’S claim to maintenance, p, 261 

DAUGHTER’S SON— 

IS a Gotraja Sapinda according to Dayabhaga, p. 345 
is iu the nearest class of hens according to both Dayabhaga and 
Mitakshara, pp 273. 337. 
takes an absolute estate, p. 279. 
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DAUGHTER’S SON— (roMfrf ) 

if there be several, take per capitay pp 279, 317. 

daughter's son cannot succeed so long as there is a daughter, pp. 279, 
836 

DAYABHAGA— 

reasons for supposing that it is the woik of n Bengal Pundit, 25. 
the title of the work is a misnomer, it should have been called 
Dayadhikar, p 311 

DAYAKRAMA SANGRAHA— 

the tradition in Nadya as to the idithor of the work, p 30 
passages in, which declaio the heritable right of brother’s daughter's 
son are not interpolations, but marginal annotations, p 338 

DEAFNESS— 

must be congenital in order to bo a ground foi exclusion from 
inheritance, p 234 

DEATH— 

of the last owner is the cause which creates the bciitable right of the 
next heir at the time pp 227, 313 
legal right is extinguished by death, pp 150, 197. 

DEBTS— 

liability of the heir to pay the debts of the person whoso wealth 
he takes is piiinaiily a moial obligation, pp 1S‘1, 181 
to the extent of assets, the obligation is enlorced as legal, p. 181 
son IS morally bound to p.iy the debts of father whothei he inherits 
any property or not p 1 72 

the whole ancestral estate is held as legally liable for the debts of 
f athei , pp 172 — 18 “i 

if there be a money-decree against the fathci alone, and the interest 
of the fathei in the laniily iirojiertj bo not attached in his life- 
^me then, alter his death the family pioperty cannot bo attached 
as ansetH in the hands of the son undci sic 231 of the Civil Pro- 
ceduie, Koj uatala v Au(h//tin T L R , 5 Mad , p ‘2.J2 
the existence of an antecedent debt justihes sale of ancestral 
property by father, p 172 

an unsecured debt is not a charge on the assets in the hands of the 
son, p 185 

whether son is bound to pay interest at a higher rate than is allowed 
by Hindu law, p 183 

DECLARATORY SUIT— 

suit does not lie for declaration of title of contingent reversioner, 
p 3fiG 

period of limitation as to suits for declaration that an alleged adop- 
tion IS invalid or has not taken place, pp 1 40, 3Gb. 

DECREE— 

forp of, in a suit for restitution of conjugal rights, p. 98. 
how such decree is enforced, p 98 

os to validity of an adoption is not a judgment in rem, p 143. 
in a partition- suit dissolves family union, p 248 

the interest of a coparcenei in a Mitakshara family liable to sale in 
execution of a decree, p 191 

a chum to maintenance can be made a charge on the property of the 
person bound to pay the same, by the decree of a oompetent Court, 
p. 270. 
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FEMALES— 

as a class excluded from succession, p 292. 
can inherit as heirs to males only under special texts, p 292 
may adopt and give in adoption with their husband's sanctioni 
pp. 117, 123. 

are always dependent, p 97. 

WOMAN^S EfeTATB 


FUAITD- • 

result of, in effecting partition, p. 247. 

GANDHARVA— * * 

form of marriage in which the selection is made by the parties 
themselves, p 81 

allowed by the shasters to the military class, p 81 

GIFT— 

1 gift of ancestral property by fathei without the consent of sons is 

valid, but morally wiong according to the Dayabhaga, p. 192 
the validity of such gift is upheld by Jimutavabaua in spite of 
express texts, p. 192 

noton thopiiuciplo factum valet ^ but on the ground that the father 
being the absolute owner during bis lifetime, he must have 
power to deal with Ins property as he likes, p 192 
Goiisidoiiug the principle on which Jimutavahana maintains the 
legal validity of a gift of ancestral propeity iutii < it cannot 
be said that a father iii Bengal can, by testamentary devise, dis- 
inherit a virtuous son, pp 197, 208 

2 by an undivided copaicener of his interest in tlie family pioperty 

is invalid lu Bombay and Benares, but is valid m Madias, pp 186, 
188 

conflictiug decisions how loconcilable. p 188 

3 according to principles of Hindu juii'-pi udence donee must be a 

person in existence capable of accepting p 2J1> • 

gift m favor of an idol, p 241 

unborn person, p, 216 

4 may be conditional, 21*2 

good against creditors if made honCi p<h\ p 185 
whcthoi valid against claim for maiuteuanco p 268 

GOTRA— 

the name of the Uishi from whom the Biahmins suppose themselves 
to bo descended, p 46 
Sudras have no Gotras of their own, p. 70 

marriage between persons of the same Gotra prohibited among the 
three twicc-born castes p. 70. 

GOTRAJA— 

in the text of Yajnyavnlkya relating to the course of saccession to 
a sonlesa male, the woid is taken by the author of the Mitakshara 
to mean only agnates, pp 46, 286 
in the Dayabhaga, the word is taken to mean Ootraja Sapinda, ^ 
persons connected through Parvana Pinda, and sprung from the 
Gotra, pp. 46, 321. 

GOVERNMENT— 

in making an adoption, it is not absolutely nooessary to give notice 
to Government, p. 133 
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3^RANDMOTHER— 

entitled to a share on partition, p. 229. 

GUARDIANS— 

relations entitled to be guardians in giving away a girl in marriage, 
p. 91. 

father may lose bis right in some coses, p 94. 

the members of her husband*^ family are the guardians of a sonlesa 
widow, p 254, 

father loses his guardianship ^^uer his son by giving him in 
adoption, p. 13G 

&UDHAJA— 

one of the subsidiary sons now obsolete, p 108. 

HALF-BLOOD— 

brothers of the half-blood are postponed to those of the whole blood 
if both be divided pp 282, 310, 31 1 
special law as to re-union, pp, 310, 340 

HEIR. See Debts, Maintenance 

HERITAGE— 

definition of the term according to the Df^yabhaga, p. 320. 
distinction between obstructed and unobstructed heritage, p. 161. 

HERMIT— 

fact of becoming hermit amounts to civil death— his secular property 
vests at once in his heirs, ace Dayabhaga, Chap. I, para. 31. 
as to special rules of succession, see Ascetic. 

HINDU LAW— 

Hindu law has real existence, p. 1 . 

the Codes of Manu, Yajnyavalka, &;c , embody the commands of the 
BiEdimins, who were virtually the rulers of the county, m many 
respects, p 2 

the process by which Hindu law has been modified and developed 
by Brahminical legislation, p 3, 

Hindu law professes to be based on the Vedas, p. 6. 
the sources of Hindu law, pp. 9 — 32. 

history of the legislation by which, under English rule, the Hindus 
have the benefit of their own laws as to inheritance, mam- 
age, Ac , pp. 32 — 39 

to whom Hindu law is applicable, p 40, 

the several schools of Hindu law, p. 41. 

causes which lead to the division into schools, p 12. 

test for determining by what school any particular family is gov« 

^ emed, pp. 44-46. 

HOLAKADHIKARANA, pp. 48, 848. 

husband— 

may keep his wife under restraint, p. 97. 

bound to maintain his wife, p. 258. 

entitled to the custody of his minor wife, p. 97. 

entitled to inherit the stridhan of a chilAess female, pp. 384, 888^ 
894, 397. 

IDIOT— 

marriage of, held valid, p. 65. 
ezdued from inheritance, p. 234. 

68 
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ILLEGITIMATE SON. See Bastabd. 

IMMOEALITY— 

an immoral custom cannot be recognized os legal, p. 104. 
son is not bound to pay the debts of father, if the debts are of an 
immoral nature, p 172. 

IMMOVEABLE PBOPBUTY. Sec Aliknation, Stbiduan, Widow. 

IMPAllTIBLB PROPERTY— 

where property is recognized rs such, it may be joint in other res- 
pects, p 2.S9, 

liable for maintonanoe of other members, p 203 
mode of descent, p 240 
See Alienation 

INCONTINENCE Sec Chabtiti 

INFANT— 

in womb may be the object of a gift, see Tufjou* v Tagore, 4 B. L. R , 
p, 103. 

his right after partition, p 227 
will divest estate of inferior heir, p 227 
See Minou 

INHERITANCE— 

according to the Mitakshara, inheritance applies only to divided and 
self -acquired property, p 271 

according to the Dayabhaga, inheritance applies to all kinds of pro- 
perty. p 311 

each male hen becomes head of a new stock, p 312 ( 

descent always traced back to the last male bolder, p 312. 
never remn''- uieyance, p 403 

is take ^rson who is ne\t hen at the time of the ifleath of^ 

tlK owner, p .112 
on his own merits p 231 

never divested in favor of a ncarei heir conceived in the womb after 
the death of the proprietor, p. .112 

estate vested in the widow of u souless person is divested in favor 
of his posthumous son, and in favor of the sou adopted by the 
widow, pp 144, 227, 3.32, 403 / 

difference between luheritanco and succcnsiou by survivorship, p. 282.- 
devolution of the self-acquired property of a souless member of a 
Mitakshara joint family, p. 309 

INSANE— 

is excluded from inheritance, though the insanity be not oonger* 
tal, p. 234. 


INTEREST— ^ 

though a son is bound to pay the debts of his father, yet the 
biUty IS primarily a moral one, and the sou cannot boun^ 
pay interest at a higher rate than is allowed by Hindu law, p. 

INTERPRETATION— 
rules of, pp. 47-64. 

JAGANNATH- 

regarded as an authority by the Courts of law, p. 31. 
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JAINS— 

Hindu law applies to Jains, p 40. 

JATS— 

marriage custom among Jats, p 83 
JIMUTAVAHANA— 

hi8 account of himself at the end of his work, p. 25 
probably a Bengal Brahmin of the Baibija class, p 26. 

JOINT CO*OWNERSHIP THEORY—^ 

18 the logical result of the theo^ that ownership of the son in the 
paternal estate arises by birth, p 158 
exposition of the theory by Lord Westbury in the case of Aj?j?4fru*r v. 
Ham SuhhUf p. 160. 

JOINT FAMILY— 

1 evolved out of the patriarchal system which naturally prevails in 

ancient times, p l.'>2 

causes which lead to the dissolution of the joint family, p 16.1. 
family property is by Hindu law, regarded as a fund for the mum* 
tenance of the members of the family, p ir>(> 
all the members are naturally regarded as co-owners of the family 
property, p 1 5(> 

2 presumption in favor of union, p 160 

.1 mode of enjoymeut of joint family property, p 107 
4 position and jioweis of km ta in a joint family, p 100 
right of an ordinary member to demand account, p 107. 
all the adult members must bo parties to a transaction affecting 
the joint family, p 108, 

6 difference between a joint family and a paitnership concern, p 107 
KANINA— 

one^f the subsidiaiy sons now obsolete, p 108 
KING. See Escheat, Governmi nt. 

KRITA— 

one of the subsidiary sons now obsolete, p. 108 
KRITRIMA— 

form of adoption prevails in Mithila, p. 148 

obsolete elsewhere, p 148 

law as to the adoption of Kritrima sons, 140 

KSHETRAJA— 

child of adulterous intercourso is a kshetraja son, and cannot in- 
herit, p. 409 

T.AWfe — 

exoHded from inheritance, p 234 

LEPA— • 

wipmgs of the hand after the Pindas are given, p. 71. 

LEPER— 

may be forsaken by his wife, p 99 

his adopted son is not entitled to inherit as heir to his father or any 
other relation, p 116 

a man with leprous sores cannot utter vedic mantras, and is therefore 
precluded from adopting, p 116. 
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MMITATION-- 

in ft snib for maintenanoet p 269. 

Betting aside adoption, pp HO, 366. 

enforcing partition, p. 2 10, 

setting aside alienation by widow, p. 366. 

J iosscsBion of idol, p 242 
eclaration of ngbt to worship an idol, p. 242. 
widow oftnnot eell her husband’s es^»ate to pay debts barred by limita" 
tion, p 359. 

LUNATIC— . , 

marriage of, illegal, p. 65. 
but takes place in practice, p 66 
excluded from inheritance, p 234. 


MADHAVA- 

his account, p. 23. 


MAIDEN— 

devolution of maiden’s property, pp 380,302, 393. a i lu 

eutibled to succeed before married daughter accoiding to botn 
Dayabhaga and Mitakshara, pp. 270, 335, 


MAINE- 

Sir H. S., cited, pp. 1, 372. 

MAINTENANCE- 

1 of dependants is the chief duty of a householder, p 2oz. 

family property is regarded as a fund for the maintenauco of the 
members, p. 1 66 

2 pcrtouft entitled to he matntained, p. 262. 

(1) parents. 

(,2) virtuous wife. 

(3) infant children. 

(4) grown up children, who are destitute ^ 

* (t5) persons who are excluded from iiiheiitauce. 

3 ri^ht of 'parents to maintenanvi how far legally enforceable, p. 263. 
by remarriage mother forfeits, p 264 

by unoha8tity,suoh as would justify the father to forsake her, p 264. 
but not by living apart, p 264 

4 thi' Tight of utfant children — 

where the father has no ancestral property, the question is deter- 
minable on principles of justice, equity, and good conscience, and 
not by Hindu law, p 266. , 

liability of father to maintain female children ceases after their 
marriage, p 266. 

but if the father deliberately gives bis daughter in marriage to a 
pauper, then the liability ought to continue, p. 256. 
as to maintenance, the adopted son is at least m the same poMUon 
as an atirasa, p. 256 

illegitimate son is entitled to maintenance, p 256. 
tiie child of adulterous intercourse is entitled to main9enanoe, 
p. 267. 

Dayabhaga law with regard to illegitimate children’s maintenaiioe, 
p. 367. 

6 the right of w\fe to maintenance^ p. 258. 
the wife must live in her husband’s honsa, p. 259. 
in case of oruelty she may live apart, pp. 99, 259 
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MAINTENANCE— ) 

if the wife leaves her hasband^s hottso for purposes of adultery, 
then she forfeits her right to mamtenanoe, p. 260. 
if the unchaste wife would not perform penance, nor abandon her 
course of vice, she may be turned out of doors without any 
provision for maintenance, p 260 

the unchaste widow of a deceased coparcener may be turned out of 
doors without any prov^ion for maintenance, p 260. 
the wife is entitled to have maintenance, notwithstanding past 
incontinence, if she be willing to perform penance, 260. 

6 tlw rtifht of a ividow to claw* ^naintenance from her husband's 

father, brother, and other relatives. 

Mitakshara law, p 261. 

Bengal law, pp 261, 262 
Bombay decisions, p 262, 

7 the wives of excluded persons are entitled to maintenance, p 263. 

8 teat for ditcrmmxnq the amoont of ma x/itcuance, pp. 203, 264, 

the rate of maintenance may be reduced if the income of the 
family be reduced, p 264 

property allotted for inamtennnce is rcsumablo, p 264 
successive enjoyment for three generations justifies tho presump- 
tion that the original grant was intended to be absolute, p. 264. 

9 cla^m to maxntenaxiee hom fat a chatqe on the estate^ p. 264. 

debts payable by a person take precedence over claims to mainten- 
ance, p 265 

under what circumstances the persons entitled to maintenance 
may object to the sale of the family property, p 265. 
grounds on which a purchaser of the family property can be com- 
pelled to give maintenance to the dependants of the vendor, 
p 2C7 

if the claim to maintenance is made a charge on the family pro- 
perty, either by a deed or by the decree of a competent Court, 
^ then the charge has priority over unsecured debts, and over 
mortgage debts of a subsequent date, p 267. * 

liability of donee or devisee to give maintouaucc to tho depend- 
ants of the donor or deyisor, p 268. 

10 SMita for mat ntc nance — 

limitation, p 269. 
jurisdiction, p 269. 
valuation, p. 269 
frame of the suit p. 270. 

summary jurisdiction of Criminal Courts, p. 270. 

MALABER TARWAD, p, 83. 

MANAGER— 

position of, in a joint family, p. 167 
• * not like an agent, p 167. 

not bound to economize or to save, p. 167. 

not liable for want of skill, p. 1 67. 

MANTRAS— 

capacity to utter mantrae necessary in the party who marries or 
makes an adoption, p. 134. 

exception in favor of females and Sudras, p. 134« 

MANU— 

authority of Mauu, p. 1 D. 

reasons for supposmg that the present version is not theoriginal,p« I6« 
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MARRIAGE— 

1 prahahle origin of the tnHitntion of marriage ^ p 60. 
temporal objects of marriage, p. 62. 
overlooked by Hindu lawyers, p 62 

according to tliem it is one of the purificatory ceremonies required 
for removal of taint of seed and womb p 63 
it is enjoined, because a son is absolutely necessary for religious 
purposes, p 63 

because a man who is not married cannot perform some of the 
most important religious acts, p 63 
the advantage which the Braiiinius derived by enjoining marriage 
as a religious duty, 

2 who are eompetenf to man g — 
bridegroom is the party who marries, p 04 
the bride is taken in marriage, p 0 1 
minimum limit of age according to Manu, p 64. 
marriage of minors usually takes jilace in practice p 61. 

how far idiots, lunatics, eunuchs , aie competent to marry, p 66 
younger brothers cannot lawfully mairy before elder brothers, 
p 67 

exocjitions to the above rule, p 07, 
polygamy jirevails among the Hindus, p 67 

the legality of polygamy is open to question according to the text 
of the holy legislators, p 68 

3 who can he taheu in man laqt — 

the girl must be of the same caste p 68 

must be jounger in age and shorter in stature, p 68 

should be a maiden, p <»8 

a widow may be taken in marriage now under the Widow Marriage 
Act, p 69 

the proper ago for the marriage of a girl, p 69. 
a girl whoso elder sister is unmarried cannot bo taken, p 69 
a girl ^bo has no brother ought to be avoided, if xiossible, p^ 69 
a girl betrothed to another ought not to be taken, p 69 
visible defects, 69 

4 thgret'8 of rciationahip within vihicl^mai riage piohihited — 

rule with reference to the twico-born classes, p. 70 

rule with reference to Sudras, p 70 

Mitakshara law with reference to prohibited degrees in marriage, 
p 73 

diagrams showing the prohibited degrees according to the Bengal 
school, pp 74,76 

a girl removed by three gotras may be taken, though otherwise 
within the x>rohibited degrees, p 73, 
miscellaneous rules, pp. 75-76 
tribal and local customs, p 77. 

5 betrothal — 

nature and effect of the contract of betrothal, p 77 
no suit lies for specific performance of contract of betrothal, 
p. 78. 

a suit would he for damages for breach of such contract, 78. 
contract in restraint of marriage void, p. 79. 

6 the forms of marriage recognized in the Shasitrs^ p 79. 
forms which originmly prevailed. 

forms which were devis^ by the Brahmin legislators, pp. 80-81. 
marriage customs among aborigines, pp 82-33. 
marriage among Vidragis, p. 84. 
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HARBIAGE— ) 

7 marriage eeremontea, pp 84-87- 
oeremomes absolutely necessary, p 88 

the son born of a woman, ^ho is not taken in marriage with 06re« 
monies, cannot be reganio<i as aumsa^ p 88 
a substantial compliance with the Shasters is all that is necessary, 
p 89 

consummation is not necessary to complete the marriage tie, 
p 90. 

jurisdiction of the Courts to try the validity of marriages among 
Hindus, p 95 •• 

8 time for cH( hrai ion of man mr/c^ 

marriage cannot lawfully take place, while the bridegroom is 
impure on account of the birth or death of a sapiiida, p, 90. 
marriage cannot take place in an intercalary month, according to 
Raghunundan, p 90 

9 guardianship in man laqe — 

the Shasters allow snamta/y or selection of bridegroom by the 
bnde herself p 91 

but practically siramiar has become obsolete, p 91, 
the order of guardianship according to the Mitakshara, p. 91. 
according to the Bengal authorities, p 92 
the inferior position of the mother in the list, p 92 
decisions of the Courts with reference to the mother's right of 
interference ii\ matters relating to marriage of daughter, p. 93, 
nature of the right of guardianshni, p 91 
10 icsultof mat naqe — 

husband and wife entitled to the society of each other, p 95. 
rights and duties of married xier^ons are defined by law, p 96. 
the parties cannot, by contract, avoid or modify the law, p 96 
married persons may lawfully forsake each other under certain 
circumstances p 96. 

husband is the lawful guardian of the wife, p 97 
until maturity the wife may, by the custom of the eSuntry, claim 
to remain with her parents, p 97 

Act XL of 1858 as to the guardiauship of females who are minors, 
p 97. 

Act IX of 1861, summary procedure for obtaining possession of a 
minor wife, p 97 

suit for restitution of oonjugal right would he where the wife is 
qualified by her age to perform her conjugal duties, p, 98 
form of the decree in a suit for restitution of conjugal rights, 
p 98, 

mode of executing such decree, p. 98. 
period of limitation, p 98 

cruelty and ill-treatment justify the wife to live apart, p, 99. 
cruelty and ill-treatment by mother or sister of husband, p. 99. 
wife not bound to live with a degraded husband, p. 100. 

•conjugal infidelity lu the wife, p 100 
whether a civil suit lies against an adulterer, p. 101. 

11 effect of viarnagc on personal capacity — 

Hindu wives may hold separate property, p 102 

they are oompeteut to contract, if not otherwise disqualified, p. 103« 

may sue and be sued alone, p 103. 

may sue and be sued by their husband, p. 103. 

not exempt from arrest in execution of decrees for money, p. 103. 

may be witness for or against husband, p. 103. 
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UJiRRlAQB^CeoHtd ) 

12 dtvoree unknown in Hindu law^ p. 103 

A Hindu wife may be supereeded by another wife, p. 103. 
but cannot be forsaken except for adultery unexpiated or followed 
by pregnancy, p 104. 

forsaking a lovmg wife, who is the mother of male issue, is strongly 
condemned, and ^ declared punishable by the king, p 104. 

13 remurrxage of widows^ ‘ 

legality of remarriage of widows open to question according to the 
Shasters, p. 104. • 

indications in the Shasters in &vor of the remarriage of widows, 
p. 105. 

principles mcouRistent with the possibility of legal marriage of 
widows, p. 105. 

popular ideas against the remarriage of widows, p 105. 
whether son of remarried widow entitled to be regarded as equal 
to an atirasa son, p. lOG. 

MAXIMS— 

1 what can a text not do ; nothing is too heavy for a text, pp. 193, 342. 

2 none but a living human being can be the owner of property, 

p. 64. 

8 the law ought not to be such as to render any one incapable 
of acquiring or holding property, p 66 

4 partition among copaiceneis is equal in the absence of a contrary 

rule, pp 66, 224 

5 the ordinances of the Shasters apply to the living, and not to 

the dead, pp. 65, 324. 

C the repetition of an established rule is for the purpose of making 
it obligatory, p 67 

7 oejfsante rat tone vemsat et lex^ pp 671, 129 

8 permission is presumable in the absence of prohibition, pp. 67, 124. 

9 an inwsible effect cannot be brought about by visible &uses, 

pp 67, 134 

10 a visible effect cannot bo produced by invisible causes, p 57. 

11 the law should conform to the wants of the majority, p 67 

12 m the absence of the thing required, something similar may 

be used, p 69 

18 when the reasons for and against a proposition are nearly balanced, 
a very little preponderance on one side will turn the scale, 
p. 69. 

14 the maxim factum ^alet qnod Jie? ? non deh-uit is unknown in 

Hindu law, pp 193, 208 

16 texts of law ought to be interpreted as they are, p. 302. 

16 for the soke of reconciling conflicting texts, any amount of far- 

fetched interpretation is allowable * « 

17 in interpreting the apparently inconsistent texts of a Sanhita, 

the earlier texts ought to be mterpireted as they are, if it be 
possible to do so, p. 409, ’ • 

MAYXJKHA— 

its age and authorship, p. 29. 

paramount in Guzerat and in the Island of Bombay, p. 29. 
doctrine of, as to succession of sisters, p 293. 

as to descent of stridhan, p. 387. , 

MENDICANT, BELIGIOXTS. See Asobtxo. 
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MINOB— 

period of miuority aocording* to Hinda law, p. 65, 

fixed by Statute for purposes other than marriaire and adoption» 

p. 66, 

minor may adopt p 116. 
may marry, p 64 

husband entitled to the custody of minor wife, p. 97 
minors and their property subjeot to the jurisdiction of Civil Conrtoy 
p, 169, 

minor coparceners are bound by alienation made hona fide by the 
manager for family necessity, 168 
bound by partition, if fairly macle, p' 248. 
when he may claim paitition, p 167. 
entitled to maintenance, pp 107, 2.'>5 
guardian's power to deal with minor’s property, p, 167, 
position of uncertifioated guardian, p. 170 

MITAKSHAUA— 

regarded as the highest authority on law in all the schools of 
Hindu law, save that of Bengal, p 21 
author's account of himself, p 21 

law of the Mitakshara os to joint family and joint ownership, 

p. 166 

the joint oo-ownership theory of the Mitakshara, p 169. 
the theory of ownership by birth, p 166 

law of the Mitakshara as to succession to a sonless male, pp. 27I-510. 
law of the Mitakshara as to succession to a childless female, p. 385, 
points of difference between Dayabhaga and Mitakshara as to tbe 
law of inheritance, p 315 

MITHILA— 

authorities of the Mithila school, p. 43 
hr^rtnia adoption prevails m Mitbila, p. 148. 

Mithila authorities make no distinction between marnefi daughters 
who are provided and those unprovided, p 277. 
definition of stridhan according to the Mithila authorities, p. 378. 

MITRA MISRA— 

author of Yiramitrodaya, pp. 29, 260, 376. 

MORTGAGE. Sec Alienation 
MOTHER— 

inherits before father according to Mitakshara, p. 280. 
inherits after father according to the Dayabhaga and the Maynkha, 
pp. 281, 340 

entitled to a share on partition, p 227. 

* effect of unohasbity on the part of the mother, pp 840, 366. 
nature of the estate taken by mother, pp. 281 , 340. 
es^te vested in mother is divested in favor of the eon adopted 
ner, pp 144,332. 

mother's position in the order of guardians for marriage, p, 92. 

mother may give in adoption, if the father be dead, p. 123. 

tk i unmarried daughters alone take the mother's Tautaka, p. 896* 

MOVJPABLE PROPERTY. See Alienation 

HANDA PANDIT— 

awi^hor of Dattaka Mimansa, p. 29. 

54 
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NABADA— 

his ftge atid style, p. 18. 

NATBA— 

second marriage of widows among the lower castes in Gnzerat, p 83. 

NECESSITY. See Alienation 

what oonstitates, pp 1G7, 168, 358. 

NEPHEWS— 

take^^r capita and not per ettrypg, p. 343 

NILKANTA— 

author of Mayukha, p. 29. 

NIYAMA— 

a rule of law which makes that binding which may be done out of 
natural inclination, p. 49 

NIYOGA— 

nature and origin of, p. 1 1 1 

rules and restrictions imposed by the holy legislators, p. 109 

the ultimate result of those rules was to make the practice obsolete, 

p 110 

Niyoga is different from remarriage, p 111 

OBSTRUCTIBLE SUCCESSION— 
meaning of the expression, p 161 
heir to, has only a contingent interest, p 162 

distinction between obsttuctible and unobstructible succession, 
p. ICO. 

unknown and unnecessary in the Dayabhaga p 313 
the distinction in the Mitakshara is a necessary consequence of its 
theory^of ownership by birth, p ICO ^ 

ONLY SON— 

oonhiotiug decisions as to the validity of the adoption of an only son, 
p. 126, 

the points which ought to be taken into consideration in order to 
solve the question, p 127 
only son may be taken as Dwyamushy ana, p 1 29. 

PAUASAVA— 

a son begotten by a Brahmin on an unman led Sudra woman, 
p, 257. 

the parasava son is entitled only to maintenance, p 257, 
PARENTS— 

entitled to be maintained in old age, p 250 

but the question is not one of inheritance or succession, p 253. 

PARISANKHTA— * 

a rule of law which, by implication, prohibits the doing of certain 
acts, p. 50 

PARIVEDANA— 

marriage of a younger brother before that of elder is called parive- 
dana^-p 67. 

such marriage is illegal and void, p. 67. 
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PARTITION— 

1 neoeemty of rules for partition in tbe Mitaksbara Bystem, p. 221 . 
has no importance according to the doctrines of the Dayabhaga^ 

p 312, 

the importance of partition in families governed by the Mitak* 
shara, p 222 

definitions of the term according to the Mitakshara and Daya* 
bhaga, p. 223. ^ 

2 all the descendants of the common ancestor are entitled to demand 

partition, p 223. 

purchaser of the interest ^ an undivided ooparoener may 
demand partition, p 225 

sons born after partition and posthumous sons, p 226 
right of mother, grandmother, See , to claim a share when parti- 
tion 18 made, p. 228 

the right of the son of a Sudra by a female slave to demand 
partition, p 409 

right of sisters according to Shasters not recognized in praotice, 

p 228. 

3 Kxcluaxim — 

the grounds of. p 230 

how far the Hindu law on the subject is modified by Act XXI 
of 1850, p. 231 

original Sanhita texts with reference to exclusion, p. 235. 

4 What property liahle to partUioti — 

ancestral property, p 236 
jointly acquired property, p 236 
increments of the ancestral property, p 238 
special rules with reference to 

(1) gams of science, pp 236, 237 

C2) property acquired with slight aid from joint funds, p. 163 
(3) property lost and recovered, pp 166, 238. 

^ (4) impartible raj. pp 163,239. 

(5) service tenures, p 240 * 

(6) property dedicated absolutely in favor of an idol, p. 241 
6 Tone for partition-^ 

Mirakwara law, p. 243. 

Dayabhaga law, p 243. 
period of limitation, p. 244. 

6 Jdode of partition,'-^ 

must always be equal, p 246 

father has absolute power over all descriptions of property 
according to Dayabhaga, p 245 

but incurs siu by making an unequal partition of ancestral 
property, p 246. 

^ suits for partition must embrace the whole property, p. 247. 

* partial partition oau be made only by amicable agreement, p. 247. 
partition may take place without metes and bounds, p. 247. 

^ presumption as to partition being complete after it is once 
efPeot^, p. 247. 

what constitutes partition, p. 248. 

the effect of a decree for partition, p. 248. 

7 reunion, how effected, p. 249 

between whom it can be effected, pp 249*250. 
presumption is against reunion, p 250. 
effect of reunion, Mitakshara, p. 250 

Dayabhaga, p. 251. 
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PAEYAKA SHRAD— 
wbat it is, p. 328. 
who are worshipped in a Parvana Shrad^ p. 328 

definition of * sapiuda* in the Dayabhaga is based on the Parvana 
Pinda, p. 829. 

the Parrana Shrad is Tery rarely celebrated in practice, p. 328^ 
it is a sort of spiritual luxury, pp 823, 325. 

PAT— 

second marriage of widows amongst the lower classes in Western 
India, p. 83. «r 

PATRIA POTE8TAS— 

among the Romans, p 150. 

PATUIARCHIOAL FAMILY— 

Its origin, p. 1 50 

authority of the father, p 150 

transition from, to 30 int family, p 151 

PAITNERVABA— 

son of remarried widow, p 107. 

one of the subsidiary sons according to the Shasters, p 107 
position of PauTiei*vaba under the Widow Marriage Act, p 106. 

PERPETUITIES— 

unknown in Hindu law, p 212 

and inconsistent with its fundamental principles, p 212. 
for religious purposes, lawful by custom, p 241 . 

PINDA— 

means ‘body’ according to the Mitakshara, p 71 

means ‘ Parvana Pinda* according to the Dayabhaga. p 329. 

persons to whom Pm vana Pinda is given, p 328 

distinction between primary pindas and secondary pmdas, p. ^29. 

betwoen’%n 3 oyable and non-enjoyable p. 330. 

PISACHA— 

a form of marriage p. 81 
PITRIDATTA— 

Buooeasion to Pitndatta Stridhan according to Dayabhaga, p 398, 
POLYANDRY— 

prevails among some Non- Aryan races, pp 83-84. 

POLYOAMY— 

controversy as to the legality of polygamy according to the Shasters, 
p. 67. 

POSTHUMOUS SON— 

position of, in an undivided family governed by Mitakshara, p. 227. 
entitled to inherit paterua^^state according to Bengal lawyers^p 332. 
the Tight of a child conceived in the womb, at the time of the death 
of aoollateral, to inherit as heir to such collateral, p 227. 
son adopted by a widow takes the estate vested m her like a posthn- 
mous son, pp. 144, 332. 

PEAJAPATYA— 

a form of marriage, p. 81. 

FBiltmPTOR OF THE VSDAB. Sec JbJOUMMXi.. 
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PMSUMPTION— 

in favor of or a^^aiiiat adoption^ p. 141 

family onion, p. 248 
rennion, p. 250 
stridhan, p 330. 

PRIMOGENITURE— 

sQCoession by, depends on usage, p 239 

PROPERTY — 

can never remain in abeyance, p 54. 
must have a legal owner, p 54 •• 
the owner of, must be a sentient being, pp. 241, 216 
nature of the right poasessod by the membois of a joint family in 
the undivided family property, p. 150. 
classification of property, p, IGl, 

PUBLIC POLICY— 

custom opposed to public policy, p 104. 

PUNJAB 

local customs as to marriage, p 83 

adoption, p 132 

PUPIL’S right of succession pp 307, 344 
PURCHASER— 

equitable right of to claim refund of purchase-money, when a sale 
by a member of a Mitakshara family is set aside on the gTOfmd 
of absence of family necessity, p 189 
of the interest of an undivided coparcener is entitled to demand 
partition according to Madias and Bombay decisions, pp. 189, 225. 
from a widow is bound to prove necessity, p 350 

is not entitled to any equitable relief, when the sale 
to him IS set aside on account of absence of neces- 
sity, p. 3G7 * 


PUTRIKA PUTRA— 

one of the subsidiary sons, p. 108. 

RAKHASA— 

a form of marriage, p. 81. 

RATNAKAR— 

its authorship, p 25. 

its authority in Mithila, p 25 

RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENT— 

1 according to Hindu lawyers there cannot be a gift in favor of 
• idols, p. 241. 

but in practice property is very often dedicated in favour of idols, 
^ p 241 

2 property dedicated to idols must be vested in trustees, 
trust irrevocable if perfectly created, 14 M I, A., p 289. 

cases m which property is not absolutely dedicate, but Is made 
subject to a trust in favor of an idol, p 242 
8 devolution of trust by terms of grant or usage, p. 242, 
donor and his heirs may be trustees, p. 242. 
female may be, I L R., 4 Cal , p 683. 
management by ttlrns, p. 242 
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KELiaiOUS BNIKIWMBNT— ) 

4 trust Toidf when only colorable, 14 B. D. R., p. 175 
supervision of founders. 11 W. B.. p. 443. 
enforced by civil suit, 23 W. R , p. 76. 

RBLiaiOUS PRINCIPLE— 

necessity of marriagre on the rehg-ioas principle, p 63. 
necessity of adoption for religious purposes, p. 114 
See Spiritual Benefit of TUiu. Soul. 

REPRESENTATION— 

by male issue lu a Mitakshara Trmily, p 224 

RESTITUTION OP CONJUGAL RIGHTS^ 

a Hindu husband or wife can sue for restitution of conjugal rights, 
p. 98. 

form of decree, p 98 

mode in which the same is enforced, p 98 
RESTRAINT— 

husband may keep wife under, p 97 

REUNION— 

1 who may reunite, p 249 

the Dayabhaga and Mitakshara agree in holding that reunion can 
take place only with father, brother, and uncle, p 249 
according to Mayukha, reunion may take place between all those 
who originally separated, whatever be the nature of their mutual 
relationship, p 2.^)0 

2 creates a new status according to the Mitakshara, p 250 
restores the original status of joint proprietorship according to 

the Dayabhaga, p 251. 

3 course of succession to a reunited coparcener, pp. 310, 341 
REVERhIONER— 

to a widow’s estate has only a contingent interest, p 353 -t. 

effect of hia consent to her acts, p 361. 
his remedies against her acts, p 364 
declaratory suits by, p. 364 

SAHODRA— 

one of the subsidiary sons, p. 108 
SAKULYA— 

placed before Bandhus in the Mitakshara, pp 2S7, 321, 354 
out after Baudhus in the Dayabhaga, pp 321, 344 

SALE. See Alienation. 

SAMANODAKA— 
definition of, p. 46 

placed before Bandhus in the list of heirs in the Mitakshara, pp. 287 
821, 364. 

marriage with the daughter of a Samauodaka of maternal grand- 
father, p. 70. ^ 

SAPINDA— 

definition of the term in the Mitakshara, pp. 46, 71 317. 

Dayabhaga, pp 72, 327, 

the word has three different meanings according to the Bengal law- 
yers, pp. 72, 73. 

(1) in matters relating to inheritance, Sapmdas are persons con- 
nected through the Parvana Piuda, pp. 72, 321. 
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SAPINDA— 

(2) in matters relating to monrninfi;, the word sapinda has the 

meaning assigned to it by the text of Hann quoted in 
Dayabhaga, Chap XI, sec. 1, para. 42, and denotes only 
agnates within seven degrees p 72. 

(3) for purposes of marriage, the word sapinda denotes not only 

agnates, but cognates also, according to the text quoted 
in pp 70 — 73. • 

classification ot sapindas according to the Dayabhaga into 

(1) Gotraja Sapindas. and 

(2) Non-Gotraja Sapindas. pp 4d, 345. 
classification of Sapindas according to the Mitakshara into 

(1) Sagotra Sapindas. and 

(2) Bbmna Gotra Sapindas. pp 287, 345 

prohibition as to marriage of a sapinda girl is applicable to all 
castes, p. 70 

SAPINDIKARANA— 

last of the 16 shrads by which the soul of a deceased person is 
emancipated from the state of a ghost, p. 323. 

SAUDAYIKA— 

one of the several kinds of stndban, p 373 

SAVINGS— 

right of holder of impartible property to savings, p 230 
savings made out of the income of ancestral estate are considered 
as part of the same, p 162 

savings made by a female out of the income of the estate inherited 
by her from a male aie considered as part of the estate, p, 365. 

SCHOOLS OF LAW — 

causes which lead to the division into, pp 12 41 

tes^ for determining by what school any particular Hindu family 
is governed, p 45 

SELF- ACQUISITION - 

property acquired by a single member without the aid of joint 
funds IS self -acquisition, p 163 

difference between the Dayabhaga and the Mitakshara as to defi- 
nition of self -acquisition, pp 164, 2.18 
self-acquired property may become joint property by being thrown 
into the joint stock p 236, 

gains of science when considered as self -acquisition, p 236. 
savings from income of ancestral estate aie not self -acquisition, p. 162. 
power of father in a Mitakshara family to deal with his self- 
acquired pioperty, p. 171 
• 5>urden of proof as to self -acquisition, p 166 

self-acquired propcity of an undivided coparcener in a Mitak- 
shara family passes by inheritance to his widow, daughter, &o., 
tod not by survivorship to his coparceners, p. 

SISTER— 

IS an heir in Bombay and Madras, p 294 
but not anywhere else, p. 294 

principle on which, at the death of one of several sisters, the sur- 
viving sisters take the share of the deceased, p. 836. 
unmarried sisters «re entitled to their marriage expense, Dayabhaga, 
Chap. II, para, 38 ; Mitakshara, Chap, I, Sec. VII, para. 6. 
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SISTBH^S SON— 

cannot be taken in adoption amongr the three twice>bom olaaseB, 
p. 125. 

is in the nearest class of heirs according to the Dayabhaga, p 313. 
is one of the distant heirs according to the Mitakshara as interpreted 
by anthoritative decisions, p 304 
sons of half sisters and full sisters take equally, p. 343 
cisterns son is one of the remote heir'i to stridhan, pp. 389, 392, 400. 

SLAVE— 

texts which lay down that aoi informally adopted son is like a 
slave, p. 136. 

reasons for the doctrine, p. 1 36 

reasons for holding that the informally adopted cannot be a slave 
in these days, 136. 

the heritable rights of the son of a Sudra by a female slave, p. 409. 
SMEITIS— 

origin and nature of the Smritis, p 13. 

most of the early Smritis were in the Sutra style, p 13. 

the versified redactions of later times, p 11 

names of the Smritis, p 15 

to the orthodox Hindu lawyer all the Smritis are of equal autho- 
rity, p 19 

the pre-eminenoe of the Code of Manu, p 17 

SMRITI CHANDRIKA— 

its age and authorship, p 24 

is the leading authority in Southern India, p 24 
author of the Smriti Chandrika is not the author of the Dattaka 
Ohandrika, p 24 

SONS— 

various kinds of subsidiary sons, p 108 

causes which have made most of them obsolete, pp 109 — 112. 
rigfhts of Aurasa sou pp. 139 224, 332 
Dattaka son, pp 139, 332, 385. 
son of a reman led widow, pp 106, 332 
son of a Sudra by a female slave, p 409 
a posthumous son, pp 226, 332 
a son born after partition, p 226 

sons take a vested interest by birth according to Mitakshara, 

p 166. 

sons are bound to pay their father's debts, p 172. 
sale of ancestral property without the consent of sons is void accord- 
ing to the Mitakshara, p 173. 

but only morally wrong according to the Dayabhaga. p 191 
sons inherit mother's stridhan after daughters and daughter's children 
according to the l^takshara p 383 
according to the oth6r authorities sons take certain desonptions of 
stridhan simultaneously with daughters, pp. 387, 390, 393 

sotraoEs of Hindu law, p. 9 . 

O) Vedas, pp. 9 — 12. 

(2) Smritis, pp. 18 — 19. 

(3) Pnrans. 

(4) Tantras. 

<5) Digests and Oominentaries, pp. 19 — 32. 
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SOXJTHEBN INDIA— 

marni^e within prohibited deg^rees is allowed bj oostoxn in Sonthern 
India, p 77. 

a widow may adopt with the oonsent of sapiudas in Southern India, 
p. 119 

sister is an heir in Southern India according to the decisions of the 
Madras High Court, p 294. 

a coparcener in a joint famiiy^ is allowed to convey away his interest 
in joint property by gift or sale, but not by will, p. 1S7. 

See Stbidhan - 

SOVEBEIGN See Escheat 

SPIRITUAL BENEFIT— 

the principle of spiritual benefit is supposed to be the foundation of 
the Dayabhaga Law of Inheritance, p 311. 
origin of the error, p. 314 
history of the theory, p. 317 

the reason why Jimutavahana refers to it frequently, p, 319. 
the conclusions established in the Dayabhaga are inconsistent with 
the theory, p 3 1 9 

texts and authorities inconsistent with the theory, p 321 
the theory declared by Jimutavahana himself and by his com- 
mentators to be untenable, p. 325 

SRIKRISHNA TARKALANKAB— 

the most authoritative commentator on the Dayabhaga, p 28 
lived about the beginninor of the last century, p 30 
tradition regarding his place of birth and life, p 30 

SRUTI— 

in the absence of a text of Sruti, as to any rule of law, the existence 
0 ^ a text IS taken for granteii, p 47 
it IS not proper to postulate the existence of a larger* number of 
texts than is absolutely necessary, p 47 
the text postulated should contain as few words as possible, 
pp. 48, 348 

See Holakadhikakana 

STEP-MOTHER— 

according to the Dayabhaga, childloss step-mother is entitled to a 
share, if partition be mode by father in his lifetime, p 229. 
after father's death his childless wives can claim only mamtenance, 
pp 229, 253 

step-mother is not entitled to inherit as heiress to her deceased step- 
son, p. 281 

*'4h6ther step-mother can inherit as wife of a Gotraja Sapinda in 
Western India, p 281 

son adopted by step-mother of a deceased person cannot take his 
eSate after it has vested in some other person, p 146. 
step-son may inherit step-mother's stndhan. pp 393, 397, 
step-mother cannot adopt while there is a step-son, p. 120. 
for some purposes a step-son is like a son to the step-motiier, 
pp. 49, 385. 

but the attdeshf or analogy, does not hold good for all purposes, 
p. 885. 

step-mother's brother's daughter cannot be taken in marriage, 
p. 76. 

56 
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fiTBANGEBS— 

Buooession of , p. 307. 

STBIDHAN— 

1 early law as to capacity of females to hold property, p. 369. 

Boman law, p 369. 

English law, p 370 
Hindu law, p 370 

restnotions imposed by some ancient texts, p. 370. 
the reason why these restrictions were removed at a very early 
period, p. 371. ^ 

Sir Henry Mameds explanation of the origin of stridhan, p. 372. 
comment on the same, p 372 

2 various descriptions of stridhan. 

definitions, p. 373. 

8 is inherited property stndhan ? 

Mitakshara, p 375 
Yiramitrodaya, p. 376. 

Mayukha, p 370. 

Madhavya, p 377 
Smnti Ohandrika, p 377 
Vivada Ohintamony, p 377. 

Dayabhaga's definition of stridhan, p 378 
4 is immoveable property given by husband stridhan according to 
the Dayabhaya ? pp 379, 400 

6 burden of proof os to any property being stridhan, p. 380. 

C suGoession to stridhan 

Mitakshara, pp 381 — 380 
Mayukha, p 387 — 390 
Smriti Chandrika, pp 390 — 392 
Dayabhaga, pp 392 — 400 
SUCCESSION— 

never remains in abeyance, p 403. 

goes by^Burvivorship on the death of a member of a joint family 
governed by the Mitakshara, p 282 
the doctrine is a necessary consequence of the theory that ownership 
in joint family property is cieatcd by birth, and is extinguished 
by death, p 282 

Bucoession by survivorship is unknown in the Dayabhaga system, 
p 313. 

distinction between obstruotible and unobstructible succession accord- 
ing to the Mitakshara, p 161 

different oonrses of succession where a member of a Mitakshara family 
dies possessed of self-acquired propeity, p 309. 
under what circumstances unchastity bars a female's right to 
Buooesslon, pp 278, 355. 

See iNHERl FAKCE. ^ 

SUDRAS— , 

have no Gotras of their own, pp. 46, 70 

asura form of marriage allowed as proper for Sudras, p 80. ^ 
degrees of relationship within which Sudras may not marry, p. 70. 
'tiie necessity of ceremonies m adoption by Sudras, pp 134, 136. 
the sister's son and the daughter's son may be taken m adoption by 
Sudras, p. 125. 

the illegitimate son of a Brahmin by an unmarried Sudra woman ia 
entitled only to maintenance, p. 257. 
the illegitimate son of a Sudra by a female slave is entitled 

(1) to a full share by the will of the father, if partiUon be 
made by him in his lifetime ; 
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8IJDRAS — (eontd.^ 

(2) to a half share, if partition takes plaoe with anrasa sons after 

the father’s death , 

(3) to equal or half shares with all heirs down to the danghter’e 

son ; 

(4) to the whole estate m default of heirs down to the 

daughter’s son, ^ 409. 

whether a dasfputi a of a Sudra takes a vested interest bj birth in 
fanulies governed by Mitakshara, p. 409. 
whether, under the circumstantfes, the dasipittra can take by survi- 
vorship the Interest of a deceased coparcener, p. 409. 

•subVivorship— 

succession by survivorship takes place in joint families governed by 
the Mitakshara, pp 157, 282. 

IS a necessary consequence of the theory that ownership in joint 
family property is created by birth, and is extinguished by death, 
p. 271. 

takes precedence over claims of creditors except when the interest of 
the deceased lapses in favour of his male issue, p 1 87. I. D. R , 
2 Bom , p 479. 

right of a Sudra’s dastputra to succeed by survivorship, p. 409. 
SUTRAS— 

the object for which the early legislators adopted the Sutra style, 
p. 14. 

Sutra style became unnecessary when the belief became universal 
that the Vedas are too extensive for ordinary readers, p. 14. 

SWAYAMDATTA— 

one of the subsidiary sons now obsolete, p. 108. 

SWAY^MVARA— 

form of marriage in which the bride offers herself w a suitable 
husband, p. 91, 

marriage by, allowed in Hindu law, though it is rare if not obsolete 
m practice, pp. 91, 105 

TESTAMENTARY POWERS. See Wills. 

TRUSTEE— 

widow IB not trustee, p. 854. 

See Religious Endowments. 

UNCHASTITY. See Chastity, Maintenance, Succession. 

UNDIVIDED FAMILY, Joint Family, Pabtition, Succession. 

UNOBSTRUCTED PROPERTY— 
explanation of the term, p. 161. 
hm to, has a vested interest, p. 161. 

UPANAYAN— 

the proper time for the ceremony, p. 131. 

a bar to adoption in the case of &e three twioe-bom classes, p. 182. 

VACHASPATI MISRA— 

the highest authority in Mithila, p« 25. 

YIONANESHWARA— 

aoooant of his life, p« 21. 
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VXSAMITBODATA— 

a work of bigh authority m the Benares school, translated by 0. 
Bastree, p. 29. 

VIVADA BHANGARNAVA— 

the compilation made by J agannath and translated by Mr. Cole* 
brooke, p. 31. 

• f 

VIVADA CHINTAMONI, p. 26 See Vacha&pati Misba. 

WARD— 

a ward cannot adopt without the sanction of the Court of W^rds, 

p. 116. 

WASTE— 

what amounts to waste, p 301 

widow in possession may be restrained at the suit of the reyersioner, 
p. 306 

proof of intentional waste docs not opeiate as a cause for forfeiture, 
p. 366. 

appointment of receiver m case of waste by widow, p. 365. 
WESTERN INDIA— 

divorce is allowed among the lower castes in Western India, p 103 
adoption may be validly made by a widow in the absence of husband's 
sanction, provided there be no prohibition, p 1 19. 

Bister 18 an heir m, p 293 

wives of Qotru]a sapindas are heirs in, p 295. 
daughters take an absolute estate in, p 278 

WHOLE BLOOD— 

succession of brothers of the whole and half blood, pp. 282, 340. 

WIDOW- ^ * 

1 controversy regarding the legality of remarriage of, p 104 

question set at rest by the Legislature, p 104 

2 widow is entitlcKl to maintenance according to the Mitakshara, 

where the husband dies as a member of a joint family, pp. 2t>l, 273. 

3 entitled to inherit the separate and self-acquired property of 

her husband according to the Mitakshara, p 272 

4 entitled to the whole estate of a sonless husband under the 

Dayabhaga, p 334 

6 widows of Gotraja sapindas inherit in Bombay, p 296. 

6 widows never take an absolute estate in the property which they 

inherit as heirs to their husbands, or os representatives of their 
husbands, pp. 346, 295 

the Mitakshara says that property taken by a female by inheri^^- 
anoe is stridhan, p 346. 

even if inherited property be stridhan, still the right of the widow 
to the same must be limited by the texts of Smritis, p. 347* 
the Dayabhaga expressly says that the right of the widow, in her 
husband's estate, is a limited one. p. 349. 
the maxim y a thing cannot be altered by a hundred texts ’* con- 
sidered with reference to the Dayabhaga doctrine as to the 
nature of the estate taken by widows, p 349. 

7 the extent to which the right of the widow ib limited hy the texts 

of Katyana and Mahabbarat, p 352 
effect of n no hastity after the vesting of the inheritanoe, p. 861, 
widow represents the estate fuUy, p. 863. 
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WIDOW— 

widow }B not a trustee, p« 354. 

extent of widow^s powers to deal with inoome and aoouxnulations, 
pp. 851, 355. 

extent of the widow's power to make alienationB for neoessity, 
p. 358. 

validity of alienations mode with the consent of next reversioner, 
p 361. • 

remedies asrainst improper alienations and waste by widow in po8« 

session, p, 364. ^ 

IdAlKTEKAKCE, PARTITION. 

•WIFE. See Adoption, Maintenance, Partition, Stridhan. 
WILLS— 

1 unknown in Hindu law, and inoonsistent with its fundamental 

principles, p 195. 

the texts of Harita and Katyana whioh are supposed to sanction 
the practice of making wills dq in fact create only a liability on 
the part of the heir to give what is promised by the last owner, 
p. 196. 

the practice of making wills origrinated in the Presidency towns 
about the time of the commencement of British rule, p. 195. 

the natural inclination of men is to use their property without 
any restraint, p. 195. 

that inclination was kept in check by early legrislators in order to 
secure the means of subsistence to the subordmate members of 
the family, p 195 

the restraint was partially withdrawn by Jimutavahana in Bengal 
as a logical consequence of his doctrine as to the origin of the 
right of sons to the family property, p 195. 

the restraint was wholly withdrawn by the English Courts of 

^ Law in consequence of Mr. Colebrooke's erroneous translation 
of the dictum by which Jimutavahana justifies the^ale of ances- 
tral property by father in his lifetime without the consent of 
sons, p 195. 

the restraint being withdrawn the practice of making arbitrary 
dispositions by wills came into existence, p. 195. 

2 historical account of wills cases among Hindus, p. 1 97. 

the Nadiya Haja’s case is supposed to be a will case, p. 197. 

but as a matter of fact it was a case of gift znier vtvojff p. 198. 

3 testamentary power of Hmdus according to the decisions of tho 

Courts of Law, p 207. 

4 nature of the estate that can be created by a Hindu’s will, p. 212, 

perpetuity void according to Hindu law, p. 213. 

gift in favour of an unborn x>erson void, p. 216. 

the Tagore Will case, p. 213. 

5 form of a Hindu's will, p. 219. 

6 procedure for obtaining probate, p. 219. 

YAUTAKA— 

guooession to Yautaka stridhan . 

(1) Mayukha, p. 388. 

(2) Sxnriti Chandrika, p. 391. 

(3) Dayabhag^, p. 396. 
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A TREATISE ON HINDU UW IN BENGALI, 

BNTITUED 

VYAVASTHA KALPADRUMA. 

PRIGS HS. 4. 


oi^rNToisrB oip tecs 

This is a very Talaable and admirably written work on Hindu 
^Calcutta Revtew^ April 1884. 

The book is a thoroughly practical one . . is far more naefnl than any 
written in Enghsh, not to say by Englishmen* — Amrtta Bazar Patrika^ 
2\it Pebrvary, 1884. 

Thebe is not another book like it on Hindu Calcutta Sa^jivanif 

9th February j 1884. 

It is seldom that we read such an accurate, original, and profoundly 
thoughtful treatise on Hindu Law as the one recently written by Babu 
Jogendra Nath Bhattaobarya. The treatises on Hindu Law avail- 
able to English readers are the translations by Colebrooke, Burnell, 
Tagore, Sutherland and others , the manuals by Macnaghten, Strange, 
Shyma Gharan, and Mayne , and the Tagore Law Lectures by Cowell, 
Dr Guru Dass, Dr. Trailokya Nath, and Babu Raj Kumar Sarvadhioary. 
Now it IB by no means an easy task for the student to get through idl 
these books, nor is it worth one's while to get through them all. Well, 
then, if a selection is to be made, which are the books that must be given 
the preference? The translations preserve the cumbrousness of the 
original ; the works of Macnaghten and Strange have fallSn out of date ; 
Mayne's book is more philosophical than practical, and by no means 
comprehensive , Coweirs lectures have only a literary value, and his 
exposition of the law is sometimes erroneous , the Tagore Law Lectures 
by our countrymen are devoted to special subjects, and they are not 
so practical as they might have been. By a practical treatise on Hindu 
Law, we mean not merely a digest of cases, but a combination of texts and 
decisions organized into a symmetrical whole and illuminated by prin- 
ciple, not hypothetical, but read out of the texts. We do not want mere 
digests bke Mr Cunnmgham's, or merely theoretical dissertations such as 
constitute the earlier chapters of many of our ** Tagore Law Lectures.'* 
A book compendious and in the main practical and teaching no ptinoi- 
plgs but what can be distinctly read in the law itself, would satisfy the 
2^oral want, and such a book is the one before us. 

As its title shows, it contains the substance of Hindu Law with refer- 
ence vto Inheritance, Succession, Partition, Adoption, Marriage, and 
Stndhan. It gives the original Sanskrit texts wherever there may he the 
least doubt as to the construction, or whenever they afford facilities for 
discovering a principle, or committing a rule to memory. It gives the 
more important rulings by the Superior Courts of Judicature. All the 
law which the student requires to learn, and a considerable portion of the 
law which the practitioner requires to refer to, would be found here in a 
short compass . — Indian Notion^ \2th May^ 1884. 
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To all those who are engaged in the administration of the 
law — to magistrates, lawyers, medical men. and police, as well 

as to students — the book will be found quite invaluable In 

the arrangement of the matter. Dr. Lyon has left nothing to be 
desiined ia the effort to render the book valuable for reference, 
l%e work is a monument of industry and research, is marked 
great luddi^ of eapositioiif and desmrve% on every groun^ td 
UkA Mhk as a standard prodncHon of its J^moa^ > 
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ACT VIII OF 1885 AS AMENDED. 


With Notes and Annotations, Judioial Rulings, and the Buies 
under the Act framed by thS hoctl Govemmeut, the High Court, 
and the Beg^tration Department. 

By R. F. EAJBitiNI, M.A., C.S, 

Bitrriit€r*at*lMf, IH»triot and Sexsians Judge, Dacea ; 

▲KD 

M. FINUCANE, M.A., C.S., 

Duteetor* Agriewltwral Department, DengaU 

Octavo, cloth, Jt$. 7-8 \ Po$t~free, He, 7*1 S. ^ 

THE 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS’ ACT, 
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Being an to define and amend the Law relating to 

PROMISSORY NOTES, BILLS OF EXCHANQE, AND CHEQUER. 

iKnTfpvn 

M. D, CHALMERS, M.A„ 

^ €f the Inner Temple, Barrieter*at^Law, 

Jnth&r gf **A Direst of the Lmw of JBUls of Ex^hang^' Ae.g and 
Editor of Wilson's “ Judteature 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

**YrotB a perusal of the introductloii and of the notes fci^en to eaeh section, a 
idear idea of the scope and meaning of the Act is obtained, and wtiat in the bare 
text was very involved becomes intelligible. Mr. Chalmers* book will, therefora, 
be meet useful to all thoee who either deal to negotiable instrnments in the course 
ol tibeir business, or who have to give legal opinions on, or eoiidoct cases arisini 
out of ^h» rights and liabilities founded on, such instruments. **>-»/hbae«*. 
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Law of EVIDENtE IN' BRITISH INDIA. 


Bjr a D« FIELD, M.iu, LL.D., 

Bengal CMl SttHeef 

BeesiUtg a Judge ef the Migh Court ^ Judleaiure, Ouleuttm, 

(.i, 


3%ie work eoutaine ike Indiau JSMdeuee Aet (me emended hv dot 
XVJJ2 of 1872^ and all jerovieione on the euh^eet tf Bvidonoe whieu are 
to he found in the Acte of Parliament ojpplieahU to Indta, in the Aete of 
the Ze^elatire Ceunoil ef lndia^ In the Aete of the Boeal XegioUUnreo of 
Bengal t Madrao and Bombay^ and in the Jiegnyatiene of the Bengal, 
Madrao and Bombay Codes, which are in feree and nnrepealed hy the 
Aidenee Aet or any ether Aet» Three provtetone of the matnto iLaoe, 
mhteh eonetUnte the only rules if Aidenee now in feree India, are 
explained in detail, and the history and meaning qf the pr%neij^s eon* 
tained in them illustrated hy the deetstons of the Priry ConneUt of the 
Ceurte in Bnglamd, and if the Mtgh Courts in India, 

St 


OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 


^Tlili if n vary int«r«tting work, and 
’Hki f fc ei id tditian haa ineraaaed in bulk 
tliraefuld as compared with tiie drat. 
Mr. Field baa the eapaciir of a maater, 
and deals with his eubjeot as one 
iiitiinatelr aoquatnted with it. The 
history of the new of Evidence in India 
wilt repay study, and, 'at pai;^ 12, Mr. 
Field begins to trace this hiatorv up 
to the time of the passing of the 
Svideiice Aet. « • . We have ears- 
fully looked into Mr. Fiel<rs work, and 
asr opinion is that it Is worthy of the 
law of which it treats, but it is made 
additionally and eaosptionally yalnable 
by an IntrMnoiion, which is an original 
oaaay apon evidence in «neral and 
Indian ovidenoe in partf^lar. His 
anthoritSet, of coarse, are almost ex* 
olasively English, bet he ueee hie 
« '1.”— £ais Tmss, tlth 
Bs y ts mlber 187E 

^ The b^i^eot ef the Anther has been 
to eappiesBWt the new Act with each 
infonaatioa as asay he n scee ear y to 
ahiaidala Iklly the pnnoiplee on which 
the ahatrae| rahw oontained ia it are 
haaedt to Ulaatratetheineaaiiig, object, 
and applieatieo of theee ralee giving 
aesne aoeoaat ei the oeigia, develon* 
asaat. and hialery at the priaeiplas hi 
dMttMHottx mmI iMMttftbur Mii ^Mi dunfuit 



flMi altaraSesui to ariikdi they have 
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parpoae is most adtnhrahly aarriad out 
in tlie copious notes, aeeompaaying each 

section of the Code. All 

outstanding rules of evidence expressly 
saved hy tite second section of the 
Evideiioe Act have been inclnd^ in the 
volume; and as tliese were onfy’ to be 
found seattered ihro^b a multitude of 
different Acts and iMgnlations of the 
various Indian iaigtslaturee, the work 
thua done is both extensive and import- 
ant. • Tbewo^in 

fact forms a eomplcte Treatise on fivi- 
denoe in India, arranged side by side 
with the express iaw conneetea with 
eadi point reterrod to^***EngHskssan, 

**All this has been dona with Mr. 
Field's usual care ; and the eopioca Liei 
of Cases and ampla Index render 
book easy of reference and eoasvreheii 
aioik.****-aMluNi Body Been. * • 

^ Mr. Field obaervee with great truth 
that ^ the Codes must be admin ist ered 
hy men whoee education m taw is not 
merely limited to the letter of the Codes 
theas^veiuW The rale itself,* he eon- 
tusnee, *wtll be ofteii mutmderetood, 
where the season of the role It not 
koofwa.* To impart eooh knowledga, 
eomiMiitariet ol this d sa sri p tion ase 
of great pra ct i cal n s cfhle daA # • . « • 
The hook been ehmidant ^ evid w iiwi el 
tbe laben and trenhia tdkan In leelritig 
ft • eewplete gaide**«**'Msim PaSrSm 
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l.ANDLORD. AND TENANT 

IX YARIOUa COUNTRIES OF TBB WORI.R, 

, By O. O. BZBLD^.A., ZA.D.| B.O.8., 

£€tt 0 a Jnd§e 0 f Mer M«^e 9 ty *9 Sigh Conrt 0 / Judicature in ScmgaU 


COj^TE^Tp. 


the Tenure ef ha/nd and RehUicn cf 
Itandlerd and»Tenant, 

Tim«s «ad under the Bo- 
men Bmpire«>Th6 Feudal Sje* 
tern in Europe. 

II. ^Bngland. 

III. — Frueeia. 

IV. — France. 

V. — Bararia, Wnrtemburg» Saxonp, 

Badim, Hetue, and 8ane*Coburg- 
€U>tha. 

VI. -»Bel|riomf the Netherlands and 

the Hanse Towns. I 

TIE— Denmar^ Sweden, Geneva, ^ 
and Austria. 

YIIE — Italy, Sicily, and Greece. 
tX.— Spain FortugaL 

X. -^4eiissia. 

XI. — Asiatic Turkey, Buiopean Tur- 

key. and Bgypt. 

XII. — Ireland— Eighteenth Century. 

XIII. — Ireland-Nineteenth Century . 

XIV. — Ireland— Froposed Bemedies. 
XV«— Ireland— Legiclution of 1861- 

186 S. 

xn. — ^The Statef of America. 
XVIE — Austmlia, Tasmania, and 
Hew Bea i and . 


Zandkctding and the Mclatien ef 
Landtcrd and /^mant la Jmdiam 

ZVIII.>-Tb« «f Thbi(« 

under the Native Governments 

XIX. — From the First Settlement 
of the BngUsh to the Grant of 

, the PfwAnl. 

’^XX. — From the Grant of the Dfwdnl 
to the Fermaneiit Settlement. 

XXI. — The Permanent Settlement. 

XXII. — ^The Immediate EfPeot of the 
Permanent Settlement. 

XXIll.— The Zemindars and Baiyate 
from the Permanent Settlement 
to 1882. 

XXIV. — Acquisition and First Ads 
mluistr^ou of Benares, and ^ 
Ceded and Con<mered Frovinoes. 

XXV. — The Zeminaars dud Baiyats 
from 1822 tq 1868. 

XXV I^— Some Account of the Settle* 
meut of the North*Westera 
^ Provinces. 

XXVII. — Some Account of the Ten* 
nres in the Bengal Presidency. 

XXVril.— The Kent Act of 1869. 

XXIX— Govermaetit Khas Mahals 

XXX.— The Neoeesity for Freeh Le* 
gistatlon since the J^at of |86lf 


THE BBNGAE TBNAKCT ACT, 1886, 

With yatee and Oheervatiane, and an Xndem» 

^ Tia msy tske it thst, ss rsgsrds Xttdisn lews sad e as tonw, Mr. Field shews 
hissssll to os St cues sn shle atid skilled suthoti^. la order, however^ to reader 
hU wwk mors eciaplece, he hss eompiied, cfaiedy from Blas-hoolm and sladlar 
pidilie soarses, a msse of tolArmstlen having relare a e s to the tsfid*lawsef SMSt 
cS S K f** Baltsd States d AoMrics, sad oar dneiriilsstsn 

ud\\ 


diytt ^ wriBSg it p ew s r fa l aad perspieaeas**— Ahtas 4md Gasriss. 
^^Sspplies a waat amdi fhlt hy chs ieadiag pahHe assa in Bengal 


snahts e e a lw rer s tsllfta to ayp e ar omaiseleat. Oa the In£mktw taBs aa alt 
cidllikaotiw in Bsogal or appIMhIs la this TemtiemJm^d^riemded SSn md 
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Itmntly pubtbhtm. 2 folB. pmy 8n^ tiath. #«: It* 
COMPmTIVE CEIimfil. JimKPSTO ; 

tli6 Iaw^ Prooedufe^ and Oaae-law o^har Countri^ 
$mkDg<ed imder tbe oorFespo^hig se^tom of iitte Indian Codea 

Bt H. a. D. PHILLIPS, B.aa 

Vol. X.*-^rimea and Ptmlslunenta. 

„ IX.^-Prooednre & Police. 

Tlie NotM in this work are arranged under the text of the Indian Crhpinat 
Codes, and are taken frotn tlte Penal and Criminal Procedare Codes of Franea 
BalgioiD, Germany, luly, Hungary, Holland, Denmark. Bussia, New York, and 
Lomiaiia, from English and American Caae-law, Bnlin^ of the Court of Casaa- 
tioB itt Pans, and other aouroea. 


PHXXJJCPS* ORIXXNAL MANUAL. 

S&eamd jKdfttefi, JBiUarged: Thick Crown 8vo. Mt» 10* 

OF 

INDIAN CRIMINAL LAW; 

« Fully aniiotated, and containing all applicable Bolings of all Htgli 
Courts arranged under the appropriate Sections up to datd^ 
Cirodlar Orders and GoTemment Notifios^ions. 

By H. a. D, PHILLIPS, as. 


COJ^TEJ^Tg* 

Iftmaa PsaaL Cona (Act AlV of I860). 
Cons OF Crimuial Proordukx (Act X of X888). 


Keidenoe Aet(Xof 1872). 

Proteotkm of dodklal Ofieere Act 

(XVm of I860)* ^ 

gtate P^toneca Act (XXXXY of 

” issob 

Penal SarFEnda Act (XXrr of 1850). 
gtateOMeaa Aet (XI of 1857). 

Mta P r ii ottera Aot (Iff of 1858). 
Peiiet Ast(Y of 1881). 

General ClanaeiAeitI of t8 W. 
prt ea a n rat Tealimeli^ AtS ef 

^©ajt^llr ^fef8(pssa A8t<X0ll8tl). 




Priaonera Aet (Y of 1871). 

Criminal IVi^ Aet (XXYU 
1871). 

Indian Oatha Act (X cd 1878). 
European Vagran^ Act (iXof IMib 
Reformatories Aet (T ^ 1876). 

Arm# Act (XX of 1878). 

Mlwinra Aet (IV of 

leMl^PraotltioiMri Act (XTHI o( 

Por^n yariadictioii Aet (XUI 

titetaA Art (Zlil *( MBS), 

Pena (aiMisii lid 8tAM» and 
deaAdta, 


Tkmcker^ af$M Ca lcH i i A. 

Jm Thieh aMk» A. IQ ; JPMr^fve> JU* 
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3 ^^ 3 SrXJ-A.X 4 

or 

REVENUE AND GOLLEGTORATE LAW. 

BT 

H. A. D. PHILLIPS, Esq., B.O.S., 

AntA^^r qf **Jiianual of Xndxan Oi'k^tmual Law** 


OONTAINZKa 

▲lliiTion and DiluTion* Begr. XI» Opinm * Reg. XX, 1617, sao. 26 
1825 ; Act IX, 1847 ; Act XXXI, Act I, 1878. 

1858 ; Act IV (B C ), 1868. Partition * Act VIII (B O.), 1876. 

Certifioate Act XXVII, 1860. Pabho Remands Recorerr: Beg* 

Cesses, Road and Public Works* III, 1793; Act VII (B.C ), 1868, 
Act IX (B.C ), 1880, as amended as amended by Act II (B.O.), 

by Act II (B.O.), 1881. 1871 ; Act VII (B.C ), 1880 ; 

Collectors, Attistant Collectors, Ac ; Act XIV, 1882, secs. 278—285; 

Beg. II, 179.3; Reg XII, 1806; 286—295; 305, 320, .322, 328, 

Beg. IV, 1821; Reg. VII, 1823, 824; 328— 335 ; 836— 343 ; and 

Beg. V, 1827 ; Act XX, 1848. 344—360. 

llraiiiage: Act VI (B O ), 1880 Putni Sales: Beg. VIII, 1819; 

Bmbasdtftents . Act II (B O ), 1882. Reg. I, 1820; Act Till (B.C.), 
Evidence : Act 1, 1872, as amended 1865. 

by Act XVIII, 1872 Registration : Act III, 1877. 

Bxoise : Act VII (B.O.), 1878, as Revenue Sales : Act XI, 1859 ; Act 
amended by Act IV (B.O.), 1881, XII, 1841 ; Act III (B.O.), 1862. 
and Act I (B.C.), 1383. Salt: Act VII (B.O.), 1864, aa 

LakhirajOrantsand Service Tenures* amended by Act I (B.O.}, 1878: 
Beg. XIX, 1793 ; Beg. XXXVII. Act XII, 1882. 

1798 ; Beg II, 1819 ; Begs XIII Settlement : Beg. Till, 1798 ; 
and XIV, 1826. Beg. VII, 1822; Beg. IX, 1825; 

Land Acquisition . Act X, 1870. Beg. IV, 1828; Beg« IX, 1888; 

Land Registration * Beg. VIII, 1800, Act VIII (B.C ), 1879. 

Sec. 19; Act VII (BC.), 1876, as Stamps: Act I, 1879. 
an^ded by Act V (B C.), 1878. Survey . Act V (B.C^t 1875. 

Xf^sl Practitioners* Act XVIII, 1879. Wards. Act IX (B.C.), 1879, aa 
lAoense Tax : Act IX (B.C.), 1^0. amen ded by Act III (B.O.), 1881 ; 

Limitation : Act XV, 1877. Act XXXV, 1868 (Lunatioa) i 

liinora. Abe Wards, Act XL, 1868 (Minors). 


WITH HUHBBOY7S AKO IlfPOIlTAlIT 

KULINGS AND ANNOTATIONS, 

JMmalad Sigh Courts PrUg CoumaU^ mmd tMder Pomtm 

AAawlut Bopetti, 



to fiimdb$rt Sfink aud €0^ Cd tmtt m. 


Im Crmm 6»0*f pMh, Ms* M Ms* 4 * 0 . 

OUR 

ADMmiSTKATION OF INDIA, 

Air AOOOiniT'OF TBA 

OONBTITOTION AND WORKINO OF THB OtVII. DNPABTMSirtB 

OF THB INDlSiN QOVBENMBNT, 

With spseial rqfersmos to thtt Worh and Duttes of a IHstriet Ofioor* 

in Bengal* 

By H. a. D. PHILLIPS, C.S., 

Author of ** Manual of Indian Criminal Law** ** Manual of Msvenue and 

Colloctorate Law** 

** A MMOiiAble and rMSOnable little book* Mr* Phillips is whollir free from 
the ipirtt of btgotrj and pari%-pru so abundantly oreditsd to Indian Officials; no 
one can fail to be struck by tne earnest sincentT of the book. Useful as a cor* 
rective of mooh mischievous and ignorant pamphleteering, it will also be of great 
service to all who cannot command the multitudinous Government Beports, or 
delve for truth m the Blue-Books”-— j^alurcfay Aerteta, Feh, 6<A, 1886 . 

**Mr. Phillips has brought together a quantity of really instructive particulars 
relevant to his subject. The tecta which he records must, in the long run, tend 
to refute the ^legations of the sworn enemies of the Indian Service.”— Amite 
atnortsr^f Review* Jan** 1886 . 

** Mr. Phillips deals with his subject in detail, his survey including the charac- 
ter of Laud Tenures, Land-Revenue Settlements, Government Estates, Unties of 
C^lectors, Excise. Revenue and Opium, Acquisition and Registration of Land, and 
other questtens of equal interest and importance. He has clearly ahoAb tl^ tiie 
loud outoriea which nave been sometimea made upon our Indian Government by 
Irresponsible people, imperfectly lulomied, are deserving of little or no notice.”-*-* 
Manokssier Comrter, 

An adequate exposition of the system of administration in India, free from 
all official and political bias, yet interesting enough to form a volume that will 
both please and instruct the reader.”— Ms>*cantite Jemt nof. 

Hia object is to instruct the public in the S3 stem on which our Empire in 
India IS administered. A valuable and timely publication— a noteworthy and 
Idgbly erediuble ootitribuuon to the disensMon of Indian questions.”— AT osm 
JV buPii. 

” The exoelleut little book which Mr. H. A. D. Phillips has just pnbli^ed 
will be more eepedally serviceable to the English reader whose seal lor Indian 
reform sometimea goea beyond bis knowledge of the subject, but it contains a 
great deal of information which even those who have in a convenient form a teir 
jps^eral acquaintance with the subject, may often find it difficult to li^”tb^ 
Sands on. And in one respect in parttcular Mr. Piiiiiifis does good service, by 
his oatspoken refersnos to evils of which every one is sensible, but tew have tiia 
aoari^ to dsnottttce.**— Ptenesr. « 

III eleven chapters Mr. Phillips gives a complete epitome of the civil, in 
distiuctioii from toe cnmiiial, duties of an Indian Collector. The informauon is 
all derived from personal expenenoe. A polemical interest runs through the 
hobk^ but this does not detract from the value of the very complete eoUe^ons of 
facte and atatisUcs given .” — London ihatrterlg Rewem* 

contains mtsm intermaiion in a convenieot form for English readers stho 
wish to study the working of our sjstem m the country districta ot India.”-^ 

*^A very handy and useful bosk of intermatioa wpon a verv isomentoua 
hi se t about whiob Suglishmen know very l•ttla.”— P om Mali GneetSe* 


Tluuktr, SpMk and CdkuUa. tr 

Wnr1» kr F. R. STANLEY COLLIER, G.S. 

Second Sdition^ Crovm el^th, i2t. 5^ 

BENGAL LOCAL SELF-GOYEBNMENT ACT 

(B.a ACT III OF 1886) 

THE GENERAL RULES FRAMED THEREUNDER* 

With Critical and Explanatoxy Notes, Hints regarding Procedure, 
and References to the Leading Oases on the Law relating *to Local 
Authorities. To which is added an Appendix containing tiie 
principal Acts referred to, Ac., Ac. ; and a full Index* 

By F. R. STANLEY COLLIER, B.C.a, 

S/AUor qf the ** JBengal hfiinwijpiU ManuaU'* 


CONTENT^. 

Bengal Local 8elf-€k>yeTnment Act, 1885. 

Rales made by the Lieutenant-OoTemor under the Act 
Rerised Dispensary Manual. Model Rules of Business. 
The Bengal Ferries Act (B 0. Aot I of 1885). 

The Bengal Vaoomation Aot (V of 1880) and Rules. 

The CatUe-Trespass Act, 1871 and 188.S 

The Local Authorities Loan Aot, 1879, and Rules. 

Hie Bengal Tramways Act, 1883. 


Seeend Edition, HeotRed and Enlarged, Crown 8rs., cloth. Hr 5. 

THE. BENGAL MUNICIPAL MANUAL 

OONTAINlMa 

THE MUNICIPAL ACT (RC. ACT III OF 1884) 

Axrn 

Other Laws relating to Municipalities in Bengal, with the 
Rules and Circulars issued by the Local Govemmeut, and a 

Commentary. 

Second Edition, 

Revised and Enlarged, 

By P. R. STANLEY COLLIER, B,aS. 


OOVTBHTS. 


1. The Bengal Munioipsl Act, RG» 
Asfc III of 1884. 

S. Bsvised Rales lor the Bloedon of 
Manieipal Oommisaioners* 

S. Bales toe the Frepsrsuon of the 
Annual Administration Report. 
4. Acoomit Rules issued under s« 82. 
hm Model Rnles for die oondiiet of 
husiiiess St liistings. 
e. MoAd Ffmsiou snd Leaee Boles. 

S* X.CioB Act) 

s«,xiMun. 


8. The Haekfiey Carriag Aot, E.CI 

Ko. V of 1866. 

9. An Aot lor Registering Births miA 

Deatlis, B.O, No. ly of 1878. 

10. The Slaughter- House Act, B.G.. 

No. Vlf of 1865. * 

11 . The Cattle*Trespasi Acr, No* l 

of 1871, 

12. Tim Authorities Loan Aet 

No. NX of 1879. 

18. Loesl Authorities Loen Rulea 
14. ludesc* 


IS Tkadhtr, Sjfimi and Co^ C«ie$atd. 


An 0ntir^ Original Wbrk^ Oemg 6r<t., elath^ gilt^ IS ; 

iir. 12-6, 

A COMMENTA KT ON H I NDU LAW 

OF 

IIIHEAITAN6E, 8UCCE88I0K, PARTITION. ADOPTION, HARRIAOE, STRIONAH, 

AND TEOTAMENTARY DISPI^ITiON. 


BT 


PUNDIT JOGENDRO NATH BbATTACHARJI, M-A, D.L. 

(JOGBNDBA SMABTA SIBOMANI.) 


All ih€ important que»tion$ of Hindu tdiw are dutcueeed %n thie work in aem>rd- 
ance with tkose rulee and prtnoiplee which are recognUed among dSxndu jurttU as 
hegond dis^te. By going through the wot the reader will become jfameUar with 
the Hindu lawyet $* modes of thought and reasoning^ and will be prepared to argue 
or disetwi any point of Hindu Law 

IV O VXC£».. 


Tb« Tirork before ns eeems to have aome claims to authority which is waniinip 
in other works that treat of the same subjects. The author has the advantai^e of 
living in the midst of the community and of havinft studied the subject with the 
additional advantage of a knowledge of Sanskrit, and the whole literature on the 
•ubjeot* This being so, the work under notice is likely to be consulted by all who 
are interested in adoption, inheritance, succession, Ac,, and the abilities ami die* 
abilities pertaining to rights and duties in native society « — Indian Daily News, 

1 consider the work very ably done, llie principle yon follow la tlm right 
one and you have worked it out with much tact and wisdom. 

DR RAJHNDRA LALA MITMA, 

Babu Bhattaobarji is the greatest name in the recent history of the Uiii- 
Tarsity. He has already made his mark, having written a really original work 
on Hindu Iaw, which must assert itself against the crude compilatious and false 
views CKf Kuropean writers **— 'iSsu and ifoyyat, Deer, 26fh, 18M. 

^*The result of his labours is an accurate, well^arranged, ooroprehenaive and 
eonveuient manual of Hindu Law eminently fitted to be a text-book for students, 
and e guide tp practitioners in all oases where questions of principle are^nvolved. 
Upon Mveria important topics the book is nob lu original information and 
oheetvaXione ; and we mt^ notice particularly the Hales of Iiiterpretauons, tlia 
Legal Mexiins, and the Theory of Spiritual Benefits, aa remarkable for original- 
ity The most valuable feature 

of the book is, tliat it gives us an insight into the real nature of Hindu Law, the 
manner in which its rales are expressed, and in which its principles must bedis- 
•overed, and the methods by which its problems must be solved .*’ — Indian Nation, 

^ It is, indeed, a new departure in the art of legal commentary. 

Our author, therefore, approaches his subject as a pundit, and brings to bear 
on hie original authorities mI the acumen which the prolonged discipline of the 
Ktiddea school imparts to tli<»e of its pupils who have the patienee to undergo 
Ht severeat ordeal.”— <9tefctiaait. 

There ia thus in him a combination of high Western legal education with 
a masterly poseeeuon of pure Bastern legal lore gathered from the ve^ fountain 
td^irf>ngtnal ^nskrit books. Such a combination is a rare thing. Yet daah a 
omhiuaUon is what is essentially wanted for a proper exposition of the Uindn 
Law* The auperiority of the work before tie to mere books d tnmelation^ smdi 
as the tranalatm by Blessra. Colebrook, Sutherland, and Wyn^, or digeata 
epared fingHsamea. stteh as those by Masers. Mayne, McKaiurhteo and 
mitlf ia owing to aucn a oombiuation of qualtfieatioiia in the auihiir cf the 


^ While he has been careful to put the ectaal state of the Hindu Law aa intar- 
teatafi and asmuuad by our Courts, he has very largely dealt wtUi the priuaiplaa 
whkh underlie the porava texts of the two authontiee ia these piwvmoes — 
jltautvahan and Tiluanaidtwar* He has very fully explained the ayatema on 
whi^thaae twoautImntiaaraaMQtively prooaadad. He has clearly shown wherein 
fchaaa iwlhoritiaa imva tieen Hghi^ uooeiatood, aa alao whmin thagr ham hann 

mlaenilitritond BaMurPatrika, 



TtadktTt SpiiA and Co^ CtdaOttu tf‘ 

— -X... ^ ^ ^-T ri] r-i»riin i'tiiiiii i.i ji. 


fhmn h0mrdg. Jit, a; Jt»> a«i. 

A COMPENDIUM OF THE LAW 

SPSCXAXLY RELATING TO 

THE TALUQDARS OF OUDH; 

BEING 

, THE OUDH estate;? ACT (I) OF 1879 : 

An Aot to Exnend the Oudh Estates Aot^ 1869 (F) of 1885 ; 
!the Oudh Sub-Settlement Act (XXVI) of 1866 ; The Oudh 
Taluqdars’ Relief Aot (XXIV) of 1870 ; and parts of the Oudh 
Rent Aot (XIX) of 1868 and the Oudh Laud-Revenue Aot 

* (XVII) of 1876. 

With a ftiU Zntrodnotlon, Notes, and Appendices 

BT 

JOHN GASKELL WALKER SYKES, LL.B. (Lond.), 

Of JAneoln*s Inn^ Barrister 
and Adtocate, Sigh Court, N,-W, Provtueet, India, 

** An ndmirmble compendium. The arrangement it clear, simple, and oon« 
eectUiTe, and the selections have been made with such judgment, and are so 
earefuUy explained and elucidated that nothing essential to a thorough and 
wuv*...., of this form of Zemindarjr-Tenanoy in Oudh has been 

omitted .** — CaUnUta Benew, 


Jifpal 6ito,f eloth, Bt, 8-8 , Interleaved, Be, 4 ; Pottage 4 ant. 


INCOME-TAX MANUAL: 

BKINO 

ACT II OF 1886. 

WITH WOTJS3. 

W. H. GRIM LEY, B.A., C.S., 

^ vidrrt* TtmikaaH, 

#• 

Contents The Act, with Kotea embodying the Rules of ihs 
Oovemineiit of India, the Govemment of Bengal, and the Instrnotiona 
issned by tbe Commissioner of Income-Tax, Bengal, under the authmdigf 
of the Bmucd of Revenue. 

Rulings of the Commissioner of Income-Tax, Bengal, on referenoee 
fyvtBn varimm IMwtriets. 

Rnlings and Freoedents under former Inoome-Tax Aets in India, 

under the existing Inooxns-Tax Act in Bnglaud. 

Rules, Forms of Notioee, Return Registers, Ae. 

A eemplete Index* 
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fSI ISSIAH liAW SJAKlltATIOH ItAlTirAXi. 

THE 

IHDIAN LAW EXAMINATION MANUAL. 

By FENDALL CtlRBIE, Esq., 

Lin<t0lH's Inn^parrister^iU’Law, 


COJ^(TEJV(T3. 

_ Joo Law — Mahomedan Law — ^Indian Penal Code«« 
Code of Oriminal Prooedare— Oode of Oivil Procedure — The 8pecifio 
Relief Act— Rvidenoe Act— Limitation Act — SacoesflioTi — - 

Act«-Registration Act— Stamp and Court Fees* J 0 -*^ — *«o 

Easement Act— The Trust Act— The Transfer of Property Act— The 
Negotiable Instruments* Act. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

**TIi 6 szpsrisnes of the eotnpiler in necessary by recent alterations in th 
the leariied profession with which he Code of Civil Procedure, Stamp, Limit 
is connected, speaks for the usefulness ation, Uegistration, and other Acte, a 
and importance of the questions that well as by the fact that the first editiot 
have been put in with a view to pre« was rapidly sold off. We ara nAi> 
pare candiaates for the examination.’* 

^Indian Mirror, 

^Ttiis new edition has been rendered 


TAGORE LAW LECTURES, 1887. 


Moytbl 8cc., cloth. Mo 16 ; Postfrec, B», 16-8. 

THE LAW OF 

TESTAMENTARY DEVISE 

AS ADMINISTERED IN INDIA, OR, THE LAW RELATING 

TO WILLS IN INDIA. 

With am appendix oonbuning — The Indian Snooeseion Aot {X of 
ld65>, The Hindu Wills Aot (XXI of 1870), The Probate and 
Administration Aot (V of 1881), with all amendments. The Pro- 
hate and Administration Aot (VI of 1889), and the Certificate 
Suooeenon Aot (VII of 1889). 

By a. S. HENDERSON, Esq., M.A., 
Bnrruter~cA-Lan>, 
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THE LAW RELATING TO 


THE JOINT HINDTT FAMILT: 

Br EBtSHNA. KAMAL BHATTACHABTTA, 

Zmis Frefwer of SmnohrU 4n tMk Preoidomey Oolleoe of Cmle^tta* 


The CoDstitation of the Aooieiit 
* Hindu Family and on the im* 



The Origin and Gradna^ Deyelop* 
ment of the Joint Hindu 
Family. 

Joint Hindu Family oonsidered 
ae a whole. 

On the Managing Member of a 
Joint Hindu Family 

On Limitation aa affecting the 
Rights of the Members of a 
Joint Family. 


On Bight to Maintenanoe. 

On the disqualificki Members of a 
Joint Family. 

On the Property of Joint Hindu 
Family, 

Alienation of Joint Family Pro* 
party. 

On Son*8 Liabili^ for Father's 
Debts. 

On Partition. 

On Property not liable to ParM* 
tion. 

Presumption in relation to Joint 
Hindu Family. 


TAGOHH LAW LHOTURHS, 1884. 

Royal elothy gtlt^ Ms,l2\ Postfret^Ro 12 - 10 . 

THE LAW RELATING TO 

GIFTS, TRUSTS, AND TESTAMENTARY DISPOSITIONS 

AMONG THE MAHOMMEDANS 

AOCOBDINO TO 

THE HANAFI, MALIKI, SHAFIC, AND SHIAH SCHOOLS 

OOMPXLBD FBOM 

Authorities in the Original Arabic, with Explanatory Notes and 
References to Decided Cases, and an Introduction on the Growth 
and Development pf MaUommedan Jurisprudence. 

By SYED ameer ALI, M.A., 

RoifrUter^at^Zaw jr Author of ** The Personal Lam of the Mahommedane^* 


Importanoeof Mahmnmedan Iaw. 
The Law relating to Gifts. 
Formaiitieft relative to Gifts. 

The Revocation of Gifts. 
Consideration on Emaz. 

The Shiah Ipiw relating to Gifts. 
The Law of Gifts according to 
^leBhafto Dootrinea. 

The Law of Wahf»> 

The MonAotf AleMdm or the Ob- 
jwAsaf Wmkf. 


The MatwallL 

The Powers of the Wakif. 

Wahf in favour of non-exisMng 
Objects ® 

The Principles of Oonstmotion, 
The Sh|ah Law relating to Waif, 
The Maliki Law relating to 
Waif. 

The Law of Waif aoe<Mrdiag to 
Shade SohocL ^ 

The Law r^atlng to WiHs. 


'nadt*r^ Sfii«k imd C m ta Mg. 
TAi»oiuc jutw juBoxvaas, usa~ 


itf 


Sr^M eUtkf gUt^ Mm. 30 ; Mm. 10-5« 

THE HINDU LAW OF 

INHERITANCE, PARTITION, & ADOPTION, 

A8 OOHTAIHEO 


IN THE ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TREATISSa 
By Db. JULIUS JOLLY, Ph.D., 


Prqf^MMMor pf SaitMkrit and Comparative Philology in the UnivereUy 

of Wdrzhftrg. * 


Hftfceriftlt for a Historical Study 
of Hindu liaw 

The Hindu Family System aooord- 
inff to the SmntiB. 

The Mrly Law of Partition* 

The Modern Law of Parti* 
tion. 


The Law of Adoption historically 
ooDBidered. 

TJnobstrneted Inheritanoe. 
Obstruoted Inheritanoe. 

The History of Female Property. 
Stiocession to Female Property, 
Bxolusion from Inheritanoe. 


TAGORE LAW LEOTURES, 1881 . 


May at Bvo., eloih. Mi. 12 ; Poet-free^ Re, 12*8. 

THE UW OF TRUSTS IN BRITISH INDIA. 

WITH AN APPNNJDIX, 

The Registration of Societies Act (XXI of 1860), Religions 
Endowments Act (XX of 1863), Official Trustees Act {XVII of 
1864), Indian Trustee Act (XXVII of 1866), The Trustee’ and 
Mortgagees* Powers Act (XXVIII of 1866), The Religious Soc^ieties 
Act (I of 1880), and The Indian Trust Act (II of 1882). 

By WILLIAM FISCHER AQNEW, Esq, 

Of liincoln^M Inn, Mar.^at-Zaw, Anther of ‘ A TroatUe an the Law ef 
Patenti * and * A Treattee on the Statute of Frande.^ 

TAGORE LAW LEOTURES, 1878 . ~ 


Moyal Octavo, oloth. Me, 10 ; Poet free. Mm. 10-8. 

THE LAW RELATING TO 

THE HINDU WIDOV. 

Bt Baboo TRAILOKYANATH MITRA, M.A., D.L., ’ ‘ 

Lam Lecturer, Preeidenoy College. 


L— The Sources oi Hindu Law. 
lX««->-The Oondiuoa oi Women and 
the ObiisaUou ol Widows. 

lIL**«The Widow^s Btghu of Snoots- 
eton. 

IV.«->Tlie Obligatiotts of the Widow 
as Hetr. 

y^^The Be-martiaga of Widow*. 

TL-^Tha Haturs and Kjttaat el ths 
Widows Katata. 


YIL— The Nature and SxtamTof the 
^ Eitate (eontmued). 
VIH.— The Alienations by the Widow* 

IX.— The Atienationa by the Widow 
(continued). 

X«— The Hifihta oi the Raver* 
aioaers. 

XL— Suits by Baverriemmau 
XIL— Thailaiatsaaaeaaf the Widow. 



Wkmeitr, amd Ck, 

TAOQWi UkW UKmiBBa, imo. 


^ 600*, eUfth* MU. 16 ; ill; I 6 - 16 . 

THB PRINCIPLES 

or THS 

SI5SU LAW Ol' IITEESITAiro:^ 


Toaaruft with 


A Deseriptioii, and «n Inquiry into the Origin of the Bbadpha 
* Ceremonies : 

n.— An Aeoount of the Historicsl Derelopment of the Lew of Sue* 
cession, from the Vedio Period to the present time : 

111^ — A IHgest of the 9axt-Lew end Case* Le w, besring on the Subjeot 
of Inheritsnoe* 

By BAJKUMAR SARVADHIKARI, BJLi., 

Lam Leeto/rer and JPtnifmtar of JSdKskrit, Canning Collego^ Zmoknom. 


L’-^lntrodoeCion. 

IL-^ngiii end Growth of Anesstor- 
worehtp. 

m^lUttireof Srsddhs Bitss. Persona 
eompetent to perioim these 
Bites. 

•«»8oarees of Hinds Lew. 

T^-— H^inelples of Saeosasion in the 
midoieegee 

VL-<«Prineip]es of Soeeesston in the 
mtdole egos (eontd.). 

TIL— Y%e Modem Schools of Hiadn 

Lew. 

VIIL— Modem Teait>wriiers. 

IX.— Pewelopment of the Principles of 
Sseceasion from the Blewenth 
to the Fifteenth Century, 


X.— DoTeloproent of the Principles of 
Inberitence from the Sixteenth 


to the Eighteenth Century. 
XL— The Ssoeession of sn Adopted 
Son. 


XIL— Principles of Snoeession nnder 
the Mitekshere Lew. 

XIII,— Order of Sncoeesiott under the 
Mitekshere Lew. 

1. Gotrejes. 

IL Bendhns, 


ni. The Principlcp of SsrriTor- 
ship. 

XIY,— Principles of Sueesssion under 
the Deyebhegs Lew, 

XV,— Principles of Snccesskm under 
the Bnyebhsge Lew (oontinood). 


, OPINIONS OP THE PflE88. 

« 

** To the eless of reeders for whom it Is primenly intendoA the work should 
prom of greet Telus, end to those elso who ere n# longer etudmte In the eenee 
of lesnmrs, bnt who stilt desire to devote their teissre honre to increeeeend 
Terlfr^eir knowledge, the work m question should efford considerehle Interest.**— 
Cnri/omd MdUarg Oaesttn 

** The Tolame before ue fonns e complete guide to the complex questions of 
fttbenteoM which ere eonunuellj erielng, end is therefore extremely ueeM to 
lest stndAits end lewyere. Bnt epert from ite lege! merits there is mmA to 
Interest the generel render, both in the eeoostit given ef the Sreddhui, end •In 
tim hisUMieel dorelopment cf the lew of en ece set on from the Vedio egos to |he 
prosent thne. ,.,••• r Bhloro taking leeva of the enthor, wo sronid 
give neonropiiilcu that, te a vem long timsi, no tush inlolligent, etoer, nnd 
nasetorly egcpesNIoa <d sash e dilBcalt breneh of Hiodn lew ee inhsrBnueo ie, 
bee been brocu^ hofore tbe public. A far mere tborongk knowMga wl ;whet 
ibo tmo IHnms lew cu tids ent^t is, wBl be obtained JJroinfoedingdlHsb^k 
imui .wnMng tbsungN *8 m tupovts of dosided cesee that hero ever been 



Tftmdter, S/hik amd 

VAOORB z<Jk.w juaconnasy wra. 
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0«UM*f iMh, Jb. M; PMt-ffM, XU, 

THE HINDIS LAW OF 


MABBIAGE AHD STBIDHANA. 


Bl m Hm’da ODRUDASS BAHEBJEE, ILA., D.L^ ' 

Hi§\ Courtf Oaleuttm* 

!•— Introdnetonr Rem«rk«« t yiII«<-«>Bi^u of c WoBMai OT«r licr 

It.*— P mtUm to Morrioge. otridban. 

JlL^FonoaoC HarriagaandForanaK- lX«-*Smeoaaaton to Siridbaiit aeoord* 

tiaa roquiaita lor a Talid ing to tha Banaraa iMhooU 

ilarriaga. X.~»Biiooe8aion to Stridhaa^ aeoord* 

iy.«-»Lagal oonaaqaanoaaof Marriaga. iiig to tba Maharaabtra, Dra- 

y^Diaaolatian of Marriag a— vida, and Hitbila Soboola* 

Widowhood. XL— Suocaasion to Stndhan, aoeard« 

yL— Oartain Cnatomaiy and Rtatu- ing to tha Bengal SchooL 

tory Farina of Mamaga. XXL— Sncoeaaton to Woaaan’a Propar- 

FIX#— What oonatittttaa Stridhan. I ty other than bar Stridhaa. 



jT ftantwr, SpitUi and Gf., CakmUu, 



TAOOSB XiAW idBcmmas, tsvs. 

S fe pn d MdUimin OcUi90^ cUiJk^ Us* IS* 

THE LA.W or XOHT&AHE IN lEOIA, 

XHOtfUDlirO 


TOM VBANSnua OF PROPFRinr AOT« 

A&d Notes dr Decided Cdba brought up to date* 

Bt 

Baboo RASHBEHABT OHOSE, M.A., D.L., 

Tttfsrs Law JPro/sssor* 

RerlMd and re*writtea to date. 


qOJ^TEf^Tg. 


Kftrl j IMLtms •! SMtarit t* 

BiMi mnd MahoaitdaaXAWof Mort 
gmffss* 

CotiTMitiofiAl ICortgagM. 

Simpto Harteaget* 

CoaditionAt Sma. 

Bqiiilj of Redamptioii. 


naafraotmury Mortgage, 

Iiiabilitj of Martgmgm in Poaaat* 
aian. 

Liana, Lagal and Jodieial* 

Subrogation. 

Pladga of Hovaablaa. 

Eatinotaon of Seouritlea. 


The Transfer of Property Act, with Notes of Decided Cases* 

taka thia ofmrtanUy to aeknowladM tba halp obtainad, in dtawing 
Chapter lY of the Tranafar of Proparty Aetjf rom the work of another acute aad 
learned Native lawyer, Raahbehary QImmm, 7!I« Law ^ Mort^ags ta in4^* 

DR. WHITLEY STOKES, 
iAnglo^lndsan Codtt^ Fof. /, imtrod,} 

m 


TAOORX ZiAW 1.BOTITRXS, 1876. 

Oetav, cloth. So, 10 ; Pootagc, 8 mmmM, 

THE LAW RELATING 

TO 

THE LAND TEKUBES OF LOWER BENGAL. 

Bt ABTHUR PHILLIPS. Esq.. MJL.. 

J^arristsr*mt*Law, 


COfITEfITg. 


L«-ThdHbidoa Period. 

If^The Mahomdaa Period* 
ni Akbar*a SatUamnt. 
lYv-dlM Kewhidar. 

Y«^The TakMdedar aad other OBeara. 
Aaaaaaataat of Bavenue and 
Be^ aadehelr Amount. 
Yl^naPayaaeat of Bavaoua. Aa* 
aigmaautof B e vewua . 
Sni>«^Tht Bafttih BiMiae Syatesi 
1 ^ to the PerwasMt Mile* 


YllL-^The D aoa an^t aad Paraumaat 
SattleauMiit* 


in th# Poaltiaa of the 
Zamiadar, latermedlate 
Taoore-holder, aad Byot. 
Z.— Belativo J^la of zSihidava 
and Koldaraof Onder«Yaaarea* 
ZL—The Patrea Taloofc. BaaMdIaa 
far Beoovary of Biraaaau 
•^Bomediaa for the Boeo r ery at 
Beat. Lal^ierai aad S uf vi aaa 


90 TMMr, ^ 

THX TASfcouB lOLWidBcmnaSr tm.muBL lor*. 


SLie*., oltith,i0U0rtd, Mt.l$, Vtit,*«Uttfmrmt^,X$,90»ohf 


[AB 0 M£ 


iN liAW, 


A DIGEST OP THE LAWS APPLICABLE PRUWOTALLY- 

TO THE SDHSriS OF INDIA. 

Bt Baboo SHAMA CHURN SIRCAR; 

Member ef tha Aeiatie Saeietjf of Sem§al» 


COfiTEfiTp 

IStS. i 


!• Introdnetory Disoonrse. 
n. SbAr60» Eesidikariea, Ao. 
lit. Distutt IQndx^ 

IT* PregnattQ^i Miastng Per* 
. eone, fte. 

T. Ck>mpatafcion of Slioree. 
VX. Th^ Inoreaaa mad He* 
turn. 

Vn. Veeted Inheriteaoe, Aw. 
VXIX* Exolntioa from Inlierit* 

AllOe»*AEO. 

IX. Morriag*. 

X. Oimrdiiuisliip ead Agency 
In Marriage, 

XX, l>ower. 

XII, FaeteragOt Parentage, 
Aco. 

XXII. mworoe. 

XIY, Xhnl&, Xddat, Bal4t» and 
Be-marrlage. 

XF, Maintenance. 

XVI. Minority and Guardian* 
•hln. 

Xni. Sale, 

XTUI. Pre*einptioii, 


msvdio 

X. On Oifta. 

II. On WanAyi^li, or WlUe. 
in. OnBxeoiitor,liiePowere,lco, 
IV, On WakfyiH: Appropriation, 
y* On the Wakf, or Appro- 
priation of M^ide, Ac, 

SuMMABT OP eomnwra op phb 
IXA mTAB OODB. 

VI. Introdootory Dieconree, 

VII. On Inheritance. 

VIII. Qenerai and Special Ealee 
of Snooeeuan, 

IX. Snoceaslon. 

X. ImpedimentetoSnSoeedon. 

XI. On Computation of Sharee, 

XII. On Permanent Mandage, 

XIII. Dower, Ac. 

XIV. Tennporary Marriage, 

XV. On &Toroe. 

XVL On KhnU, Ac. 

XVIL On the Revocation of Dl* 
Torce, Ac, 

XVIII. On Snfft, or Pre-emptiott« 
XJX. On Wakf, orAppropriaidon. 


of 

a man ^oald ^ • vw wv e«i 

ahonld know more abont it than other 

^e_*_- e ■ 



elaeiditi Chat eol^eet,**— /adhia 

AM -..aw. ^ a A & 


HE aamriedga IMly to 


**Phe meek ia a d a rir a hly *got tm’ In appeeranoe itie eU that a iaw-hoek 
dbmid h«» and ita eoataMa do not oolle tha promiae et a fair eataida, Tlwr 
e a aai at et the pttli el wineteaa Leetarei delivered la Ohleatla laatvaerW me 
learned aai^ , , « • Xa ooiwiadlng the praiiat aoiiee 
he eaatimai the Tagere taw L ae tar e e of ItXdmeaMform 
Ithfary lathtaeeaafay. ^i fh Aa rf ef Mkk 


part of eaary lavryeti'a 



f% 0 i^br, Sjfimi Ce,, g a fatifrf . #1 

— I 1 i.ii y -pi i 

rax TAOORX XJLW Z.XCm7SX8, 1878. 


A et nd XS4tum, /towjr Sra., ol«tA, lettered, JZ*. 8; PoH-ftat, S». 8.4. 

THE HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION OF THE COURTS 


AlfO 

LS&ISLATIYI AITTEORITIES IE HBlA. 


Bt HERBERT COWELL, 


it Earl j Hiatory^^The Orant^ 
of the Dewani. 

II. Early Hiatory^The Begn* 
latine Aot. 

III. Early History — ^The Settle- 
ment of 1781. 

IV It T. The Iie^slai^e Ooonoil. 

VI. Later Hiatoiy-— The Presi- 
dency Town Syatem. 


VII. Later History^— The Pro- 
Tinoial OiTU Oonrts. 

VIII. The ProTinoial Criminal 

IX. Privy Council. 

X. The Superior Courts. 

XI. The In^rior Civil Coarts* 

XII. The Inferior Criminal 
Courts and Police. 


THE TAOORE Z8AW LECTURES, 1870 and 1871. 


Rf.8ec.C7. Part JT— 1870, R#. 12; Part /JT— 1871, R«. 8; Patfv^e, 8 ear. so. 

THE HINDU LAW: 

BBINO 

A Treatise on the Law administered exclusively to Hindus by the 

British Courts in India. 

By HERBERT COWELL, Esq. 


I.-— Introductory Lecture. 

II. — ^The Position of the Hindus 
in the British Empire. 

HI. — ^The Hindu Family — ^The 
Joint Worsh^. 

rV. — The Hindu Family — ^The 
Joint Estate. 

V. — ^The Hindu Family — Its 
Hanag'ement and Limits. 

VI.— The Members of the Family 
-—Maintenance and Guar- 
dianship. 

—The Memners of the Falnily 
—Their Civil Status. 
VIII.— The Hmdn Widow. 

IX»— The Biflrlit of Adoption. 

X«— The Contract of Adoption. 

XL— The Eight to Adopt. 

XIL— Permission to Adopt— Plural 
Adopticnu 

XIII.— The B^ht to ^ve in Adop- 
th>n — ^The Qnallflcations 

for being adopted. 

XXV*— Tbe QnallSea^bas for being 
jadopttd (etistiniied). 
XV.— The tfeots of Adcqjitiom ' 


II. — Alienation. 

III! 

V. — The Law of Snocsssion. 

VI. — ^The Law of Succession- 
Lineal Inheritance. 

VII. — Collateral and Bemota 
Sttooession. 

VIII. — TheLawof Sneoession— 
Women and Bandhna. 

IX. — The Law of Sneoession— 
Bz<dnsion from Xn« 
heritanee. 

X. — The Lawof Snecesston— 
fineeptiottai Bnlss. 

XL— TheLawof Wills; thatr 
Origin amongst Hin* 
dns. 

XIL— TheLawof WlBs ; Teetn* 
mentary Powers. 

t«aw Willa. 

XIV.<*NrUoiw^rnethm Sf WIUa 
XV«— Oh Pentrnet^ 


Tkadbtr^ S^mk mmd Cal cutt a , 


aa 


M$. 7 ; S$. 7-%. 

THE 


NOBTH-WESTERN PROVINCES RENT ACT 

BKwa 

ACT XII OV 1881 , AS AMBN 1 >BD*'bT ACT XIV 07 1888 . 

WXTtt JfOTXB, #«. 

By H. W. REYNOLDS, C.a 


Bichto Mid liUbUitiM «t E«nd< 
ttoldtt* md Teuate. 

ProoeM. 

JorUdioHoa of Oourte* 

Prooadore ia toito up to Jadgaioat. 


Prooadaro ia Bxeoatioa Peotooo 

io Bnita 

Appeal, R^iearing^ end Reriew. 
Mieoellaneoiui, Sohedale Fonae, Ao. 
Index of Ceeee and Qeaeral 
Index, 


Demy Oeiave^ Cteth, Ss, 10 ; Poetage 8 oat. 

THE LAW OF SPECIFIC RELIEF IN INDIA 

Bsina 

A COMMENTARY ON ACT I op 1877. 

By CHARLES COLLETT, 

et uireeui*i*iinf, »AMiiimi-AT-i.Aw, latb or vms vAomAt oim nenae. aws i 
A roim or me ooolrr at iiaj»»a»; aotmos or ** a tssatim 

oe cea aaw or mnwonom** amo ** rum or tomw,** 


Titte work teekt to traoe to their tonree, end to fallr expound the eqniteble 
priaelplei embodied in the Speetflo Relief Aet, end will thus, it lA hoped, form e 
eompendinm of eqnitT jjarupmilenoe edepted to, end enflleient for, the require* 
mente of t1^ general body of legal praoUtloaere and detail in India. 


/m Peymi CUfJL i?x. lo. 

THE 

INDIAN LIMITATION ACT-, 


(as am ended fy Aei XII af 1879 subrnfuestt enaetmentsY 

WX«H NOTSS. 


wt 

H. T. RIVAZ, 


Clfdl# ham TSmfht an Admcnk ^ tbe Mfgk CVwmf» 

P., andef ike Ckigf Ce ee f , PiMpeA 



SfuA *md C»., GtktttUt. 


CMk* Jit, 5 ; Jit, 

BEVENnE SALE LAW 

OF 

LOWER BENGAL. 

ComprisiDg Act XI of 1859, Bengal Act VII of 1888, Beogidl 
Act YII of 1880 (The Publ^ Demands Beeoyerr Aot)» and 
the Unrepealed Regulations and the Rules of the Board of 
Rerenue on the suli^ect. 

SniTSO WITH KOTOS BY 

WILLIAll E. H, FORSYTH, Esq,, 

€tf the Zsotfr Jbmjflt, Jiarrttttr*€ft^J^mm, 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** The .work, withont behiff pnUnUomt, is ealotilftted to prors weeoadfaia^y nssfel, 
and should And a place on the slielres of everv one connected with lead msttere, 
as well as on the table of eTery lawyer.*^— /aioea XfoUg Ntwt, 

** A Tery nsefol roiumt,'*-^StaU*nmn, 

** Forms a complete record of all the existing laws and regulations that are 
required to be mastered by all intereeted in the procedure of the law for the sale 
oi umded properties for arrears of rerenue.**— -indtan Mirror, 

Octatt^ Clcth, Rt, 6 ; Pttt*/ree, Jit, 6»8, 

THE 

PRDBATE and administration ACT; 

BBIKO 

ACT V OF 1881. 

WITS NOTES. 

BDlTSn BT THB LATB 

W. E. H. FORSYTH, Esq., 

And prepared for Pahlieotion hy 

^ F. 3m COIilillNf SOl)^, Esq., 

^ JOemy Sac. Cloth* St. 5 / Pottaye, 4 tmnat. 

OOMMENX 8 

OK TBK 

INDIAN PENAL CODE. 

Bt Gkabz.es Collet. 

Of Idntoln*B Inn, Bnrriater-at^Law. 



yiwrlwr, 4md Cmt Mtia, 

. .,^-1 — .11., -t.. ^ ^ ^ ■ 

SMk Mt, S^f Jit, 6j 

mukmfJOM Of 

THE revenue sale LAW 

jkmj> 

CERTIFtOATE PROCEDURE OF LOWER BENGAL; 

Being Aet XX of 18fi9 ; Act Til, B. C/, of 18W ; and Act VIX, B. a 
of 1860 r l%e PabUe Dcmanda Beoov«i7 Act, indoding Selecttona 
tpom tint Xtolea and CSroolar Ordera^f the Boiud of Berenne. 

WTTir UrOTJBS. 

By W. H. ORIMLEY, B.A.. 0.8. 

Octavo t Cloth, M$, 10; J^ost-froe, Jto. 10*6. 

A TRXATISS 

ON THS 

LAW OF BILLS OF LADING, 

CkixmsiKa ; — ^The varicmR incidents sttaohinN to the Bill of Ijadingv the 
Bffects the Ctaoses and Sti|nUations» the Bights and IdahSities 
of UoQsignees^ Ind or s e e s ^ and Vendors under the Bifi of Lading;. 

WITH AH APPENDIX CONTAINING POEMS, 

Bt EUGENE LEGGETT, 

Solicitor* 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** A useful eontribution to the literature on Maritime Law .**— JommaL 
** The srrsugement of the book is eystemstle and i^rood, and the style clear and 
pofmlar. There is also a Rood Index, and the App^dix of forms of Bills of 
LadlusMnaf be of use to inerohants,**->Xiu«o TVmet. 

**l!1ie Dotdt^ls well written, in a clear and non-teehnieal 
JomrmtUi^ Commtrco, 

Octavo, Cloth* Jit, 12 ; Pott-frco, Et, 12-6. 

T?£[jB 

LAW OF INDIAN RAILWAYS 

JkKD 

COMmON CAKBimS: 

A OOMMBNTAltT UPON THB INDIAN RAILWAY ACT OF 1878. 
THB 0ABBIBR8’ ACT OF 1868. AND THB ACT KNOWN 
AS LORD OAIIFBELL’S AOX (XIIl OF 1866). 

Toffellm with auch Seetiona and Rotations from the Bierchant Ship^liiw 
Ac^ the Oontraet Act, the Railway Act, and Canal Traffic Act, Ci^ 
Prooedore Code, Oonrt-Fees* Act, and the Statute of Limitation, as apply 

to Carriers by Land and Water. « 

By W. Q. MACPHERSON, Esq. 

REVIEW. 

^ The Author deals in a ooucke and auecinet manner with e subject «f which 
he is spedelly Sued to treat, and he seems to have spared no paint to we ko his 

work at once a reliable and eahaustive praoHoat law-book , 

^Tha book oannot fail to command the attention and due appreciation of that 
pertiDtt of the eeauntuiHy lor whoee edifieeticit tt la mose pemoularly intsud- 
eA^^A Nlii ei eu . 


d 


IPOCKSV Sl»XVXOIVS. 

CMk, Mi* 4 ; PoH^fw^t Mi^ 4*4. 

•T^ *p!^ *1-^ "|2^ 

PENAL. CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 

o AND 

POLICE CODES, 

TE£ WHIPPING ACT, AND TOB RAILWAY SERVANTS’ ACT; 

» * BEfNO 

XLIT 1860 (with Amendments), X of 1882, V of 1861, 
YI of 1864, XXXI of 1867, and X of 1886. 

WiTjSr A OXNMRAL 

16m0. Cloik* Niw Sdttion »» the Prea, 

THE POCKET 

CODE OF CIVIL LAW, 

OOKTAIKINO 

The Civil Procedure Code (Act XIV of 1882). 

The Court-Fees* Act (VII of 1870). 

The Evidence Act (I of 1872). 

The Speciftc Relief Act (I of 1877). 

The Limitation Act {XV of 1877). 

The Stamp Act (I of 1879). 
o WITH A GENERAL INDEX* 

Medliaee4i im X^rl^e to Rs. 9$ lPott«>ik*eo, M«. 9- 

WITH 

A BupplmMmt the amended Seottom in Aet XII of IS79, and 

Act XIV of 

THE 

CODE OP CIVIL PBOCEDUEE 

(ACT X OF 1877), 

WXTM NOTSS AUD APPBNIHX. 

.O Bt mx HoiTbLe L. P. DELVES BROUGHTON. 

ik. ■ I i fc ■ .1 ■ I k * . . ■ I - I 

Juit j^bltshed* Mayal Svo* eevaed* Me* 1*8. 

MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT, 18S9. 

Witlt t dhcoH Ckjmpttidhmi of the Law relating to TcWdt Miftes 

and 2>esign8 in India^ Ac. 

By R."GILBEBT, Bwi, 

BeUeUet* 


TJkuktr, and Cdlenmt. 

y I rrm . ._ ■.. , ... . — Aj- 

TBS nXV^BOOK FOB BOFBBKIOBKT JBOCJtXXMAflOBB. 

Or'MMi StWq elath. St. 8r Sttt^rte, St. 8-8« 

INTRODUCTION 

90 ram 

meiTLiTioirs of tee bm&ai gobe. 

Bt o. d. field, u. a., ll.d. 

# 

OaAFTBB X*— -The Aoqnisitioii of TerHtorial Soreroigiit^ bjr tho Baalldi 

in the Presidency of Bengal. 

M IL— The Tenure of Land in the Bengal Preeidenoy. 

I, III. — ^The Administration of Land^reveine. 
ft XV.-^Tbe Administration of Jnstiee. 


Thieh 800 . lU, 11 ; 8 am* 

THE PRACTICE . 

OF THB 

PRESIDENCY COURT OF SMALL CAUSES OF CALCUHA, 

XnmXB THB 

PESSISEKCY SHALL CAUSE COUBTS’ ACT (XY 01 1882), 

WITS SOTSS JLSD AN APPSNSIX. 

Bt R. S. T. MacBWEN, Esq., 

Of JUttetiH't jHit, Sarriiter.at-Imt», one of the Judget ^ the PedSdenef 

Conrt of 8maU Ctattet of Calovtta. 

PauT X.«**Qeiier at Outline ef Prsetiee. 

M IX.— The Preeideeey Small OatiM Conrta* Act (XV of 1888), with Nolea. 

„ IIL-*-The Code of CIvU Procadere (XIY of 1882), as extendad io the 
Small Causa Court of Calc utt a, with Kolas. 

2V.— The Boles of Practica of the Court. 
ft V«— Appendix : Containing Buies dsdning the powers and duties of if inia- 
cmal Offioars and lor the transaction m busmass ; the Local LuaSta 
«f Oaleuttai Sehadulas of Forma; Hulas ralatiug to Bafsrsnssa to 
the High Court: Table of institution end Court Fees; Tsbla of Fssa 
lor Lsgal PraoUtionars; Scale of anpaosas to witnesses, and other 
Information* 


Jtsgtff See., cUthn Mg. 9 ; Posfnye, 10 ans. ^ 

THS 

LAW OF RENT AND RETEWUE OF BEN&AL. 

Being tiie Bengal Tenancy Act, Pu^ Lava and dtber Bevwne 
Ante, with Notes, Annota^ona, Juditnail RaUnm and Bales of ties 
Iiocid Oovarament, High Coui^ and the Boafd ^ EevemiA 

Bt Baboo KEDAR NATH ROT. 

Sbaead JUUH^n* Mevig$4f Me-writtgm^ and rnneh entargM. 


a 



Tkmcker, Sj^iA amd Ce^ Ctdan^t. 




a w wi f JMCMmk SU 8m« tAtth, Xt. Bf PMtt^nM, Xt. 

THE INDIAN CONTRACT ACT 

^ (ACTIXOF 187 2) 

AHD 

THE SPECIFIC RELIEF ACT 

(ACT I OF 1877), 

WXTB A XVLL COMMENTABT. 

• Bt D. SUTHfiRLAND, Esq.. 

Middle Tem^le^ 

Two Volnmee, Imperial Sro., eloih, 

BI&BST OJ- liCDLAJJ LAW filPORTS, 

A COMPENDIUM OP THE BULINOS OF THE HIGH COURT OF 
OAIiCUTTA AND OF THE PRIVT COUNOID, 1831 TO 1876. 

By D. SUTHERLAND. Esq., 

Barritter^-jLtant Middle Temple, Editor iff *' The WeeMjf Sepertef ,' , 
" ISM Eeneh Xplinft,” “ Jttdgmemt* iff the Prxvy Ceuneil," Jfe. 

▼oL Z. 87 to 1876, Ba. 6. Vol. II, 876 to 1881, Ra. 6. 

PBIV7 OOUNOZD jnZK>KENT8. 

From 1831 to 1880. 

JUDaMENTS OP THE PRIVY COUNCIL 

our i 

O APPEALS FROM INDIA. 

Bt D. SUTHERLAND, Esq., 

Of the Middle Temple^ JHarrUter^aULaWe 

Vol. I. 1831 to 1867. « Half-oalf. Ra. 18^«8. 

IXa 1868 to 1877. Half-oalf. Rs. 12-8. 

III. 1878 to 1880. HaU-oaXf. Rs. 12-8. 

Or, il*. ltT-8 for the three volumes together^ half-ocUf, 

elothf Us, 16 ; Post-free^ Rs, 16*6, 

THE RULES AND ORDERS 

OF THB 

BtOTL COURT OF JUDICATURE AT FORT WILLIAM IN 
BENGAL, IN ITS SEVERAL JURISDICTIONS, 

^ INCLUDING 

Smih cf the Balsa of tha late Supreme and SuddeF Courts as are 
•tUl in itfroBf and Forms, with au Abstract of the Charter, 14 
Gm III, the Charter Act and Charter of the High Cour^ the 
last Ylce-Admkaltjr Commission, Moe 

WITU NOTEBe 

By B. BELCHAMBEBS, 

R«spl«trsr, of the Migh Court is Us Original Imrisdictiene 



48 . Tktceirtr, S^nk C»^ CalatM^ 


Octawff turned* Jt9, 4 ; JBU, 4*% 

DECIiABATOEY DEGREES, 

BBHO 

AN S^TVNPBD QOmmNTABT ON 8BCTI09 XV, OODN OF COVIX. 

FBOOKDOIU;. 1877. 

Bt L. P. DELVES BROUGHTON, 

JBarritteitS»t-£aM. 


Jtof/dl 8 «»., elvth, lettereA. R$, 12 . 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

DUTIES OF MAGISTRATES AND JUSTICES OF JHE 

PEACE IN INDIA. 

Bt Sib P. BENSON UAEWELI, Kt. 

fiPBCflAXiLT VUVrWD FOB UIDIA. 

By thb Hon^blb L, P. DELVES BROUGHTON, 


Seventh SSAition* hvo.^ eloth* Re* 8 ; Peet-free^ Re* 8 * 4 . 

THE 

INDIAN EVIDENCE ACT 

. (ACT I or 187S). 

Am amended by Act XVIII of 1872, together with IntrodaeUon 

and Explanatory Noteeu 

*BY 

The Hoh’bm H, S. CUNNINGHAM, M.A. 

SRVRJ^TR RRITIOir* 

By J. H. spring BRANSON, Esq., 

Ra,rrieier»aUIttew* 


Second Edition* cloth* Re* 2 ; Poet’free^ Re* 2 * 3 « ^ • 

CS-XjiCD 

OF 

MEDICAL AND MEDICO- LEGAL TERMS. 

iHOLunisa 

THOSE MOST FBBQUBBTLY MET WJXEL IN THE OOUETCk 

coMPmen by 

R F. HUTCHINBON, JtD., 

Smrfcon^Meicr, R eng ni drmjf ^ 


TiMbtrt ami Co.^ Caicut t a . 


Itc^vcetf to Us. V ; IPo«i»c« !• «!■•. 

INDIAN CRIMINAL DIGEST 

. (aaviasD aozTxoir). 

cxntTAixnii^ au *hs wtobtaht OBmurAi. Ktnunrss or xb> VAJUom 

- HIGH COURTS IN INDIA 

atnoe 1862. 

With maivlnal Kotos, giving the correoiiondiiig Sections 6t the ppes en t 
Chriminal Frooedore Cwe (Act X of 18^) wherever the Old Codes of 1861 
''tad 1828 are quoted, together with many Bnglish Oases which bear on the 
Criminal Iaw as adCoinlstored in India* 

k IN FOUR PARTS: 
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